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H udson 


The World of 
Art Library 

In *976 the 1 5 orh volume in this world-famous scries 
wis published, lhiture lilies will continue to provide 
authoritative, readable and fully illustrated accounts 
of every aspect of nn and i|s history: 

Botticelli by L. D. Ect linger and Helen Etj linger 

Bruegel by Waiter S. Gibson 8 

Kom nn tic ism. by William Vaughan 
Egyptian Art by Cyril Aldred 
Concise History of Modern Architecture 
by Kenneth Frmnpton 

Eackfttify illustrated hi colour or black and zvhite 
ty.S m £4. so hardback £2.50 paperback 


Books of Hours 
arid their Owners 

JOHN HARTI-f AN 

^ thc ***** sin 8 lc category of 
«JS firiUnil ? lC ? rnanU8Cr *P ts s and, as the * 

• Phonal prayetbooks of n' devout and stitus- 
consaems laitjr, they combine sacred and secular 
elements m a manner not found elsewhere. More 

wlectSf ° ^ n,Q e nific “C pages have been 
selected for reproduction in colour: an 

SS?? 1 :? 10 " of the « book in 

late medieval and Renaissance Europe. 

»***“ ffvmnxript 

riprcincnimcolmr nxs}j„ £,,. so 


TheThames and Hudson 




When [his ciiLydop.icdia was first published, more 
1,111,1 lvn S»" a P‘ , » «t was hailed as a unique reference 
wi*rl:, die most comprehensive one-volume 
illustrated Mirvey of culture from pre-history Lo thc 
present. Now it has been extensively revised, up- 
dated and considerably expanded. Its scope is vast, 
covering every aspect of the liberal arts in more than 
12,000 entries and 3,500 illustrations: the 
Indispensable guide to the world’s art and 
architecture, applied and graphic arts, literature, 
music, theatre, bullet, cinema, photography and 
popular culture. 

slppr ox. 3, sou illustrations n\ 8 1 in £it.oo 



The Irish World 

SfiKS Cul,ural Achl — "*■ -f 

EDITED BY BRIAN DE BREFJFNY 
Ireland Is a country where the past never dies; that 
has been her strength as well as her tragedy. This ' 
tclllugty illustrated new survey of the Irish at home 
and abroad has been written by an international team ' 
of scholars. Suffering and struggle provide thc 
background from earliest times to the present day. 

Rut die central stress is on Ireland’s lasting 
achievements - the eighth-century Church, the 
eighteenth- century Enlightenment and the 

ninteenth-centuryCcldc Revival. \. 

36° illustrations , including 48 colour plates 
£12,30 '• 


The Megalithic 
Ruins of Europe 

GLYN DANIEL ' • 

?" tI } orits ' on provides 

«°Kl »nrt picture to thesc . 
«r 3 K u^' tfx ^ d " yew ^ J W monuments^ : 

arifil h^OT* T d whosfc builders anctfuhetfon are ■ 
■ — , y d The book isdi videdf oto twelve 1 ' V 

rSi '" dlvidual "dons; andeqehregibn h V 

pipvidcd with . map, introduction and picture - 
ttctlonwidvrenning conunentary. “ . 

373 including- 20 colour plaids 

9 \'< 6 \ m tf.so : 






Verdi 

A Documentary Study 
WILLIAM WEAVER 

Giuseppe Verdi (t8i3-i9oi)enjoyed a phenomenally 

long and successful musical life. The facts and the 
flavour of h is career, and of the music and the 
society of his day, arc captured through original 
documents and pictures, many previously 
unpublished in any langunge, which have been 
selected and introduced by the opera critic William 
weaver. This is the latest addition to the highly 
successful series which includes volumes on 
Beethoven, Wagner and (for publication in 
November 1976) Mahler. 

360 Mirations, including 37 colour plates 
22>:8$ in £12.30 



EDITED BY NIKOS STANGOS 

INTRODUCTION BY rffcNRY GELDZAHLER 

The life and wort of one of Britain’s most popular 

Bn ^ C fr 8ftl 1 Vins artist8 ‘ Dovld Hockney's text is 
candid* Informative, serious, repealing; but 

humorous too; foil 0 f descriptions of his work, and 

about hin,seif ' B » ««*> 
h« attitudes to art; recollections of his thirty-eight 

The^af 1 B . rac ? f °5 d ' Londo| b Los Angeles and Paris. • 

uainrint !! ClUdC J ! Cpr0dUCti ° n8 of virtually all hia . 

&S 5 SS£r k and " coraprchensivs ; 




Cas^ron ornaments buildings alj around us, i ‘ ' “ 
tecasiuy ofinyentlve design and an endless a# 

l£^*^**» Georgians 

S-JJw elegantNeo-qlasalcal shapes: thT ^ • 
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Thames and Hudson 
Paperback Originals 

Visually exciting, reliably informative, large format. 
Subtle Undyi Essence anti Shadow 
by David Y Tandov. ArL and Imagination series 
Creation Myths: Man’s Introduction to the World 
by David Mwclugan. Art and Imagination series 
Islamic Calligraphy by Manijch liayani 
From Naked to Nude: Life Drawing in thc 
Twentieth Century by Georg Eider 
Fashion Sketchbook 1920-1960 
by John Peacock. Foreword by Mary Quant 
Jiuch/ul/v illustrated in colour nr Nock ami ichitc 
is:. 8 in Approx. £2.30 pupcrbai.lt 


The Graphic Works 
of William Blake 

DAVID HINDMAN 

William Blake’s reputation has never stood higher. 
Vet bonks on his graph it Work tend to reproduce 
only familiar and easily accessible items. Now, for 
the tirst time, thc complete engravings and prints of 
the ariisi have been assembled and reproduced — 
where possible in actual size- in one volume. Only 
those engravings made by Fluke after other artist* 
have been uinicted and Dr Hindman provides m,t 
only n detailed introduction but a catalogue of all the 
works included, 

330 illustrations 13 ■ q\ in £13.00 


Islamic Architecture 

EDITED BY GEORGE MLCHlilX 

Thc definitive book on the subject. In Part T seven 
world authorities, including Ernst ( irubc, Oleg 
Grabnr and Ronald I .ewcock, consider Islamic 
Hrchiiecture first sis it functions in a snuiil context 
flhe mosque, the castle, the caravanserai, the 
vcrtim. iilur dwelling), then in terms of materials and 
design conventions. In Part 1 1 tt more traditional, 
survey according to regional divisions provides a 
complete reference section, with plans, elevations 
and phuiugraphs of key monuments. 

?Ro Must rations i including 48 colour plates 
so. \ 51 in £12.30 




The Drawings by Sandro Botticelli for Dante's 
'Divine Comedy' 


Modern Ceramic Art 

GARTH R. CLARK 

The. first con temporary history oF the inofit popular - 
medium of creative expression today, Ranging over a 
. hu ndred years' of ceramic art, frilin the Air arid 
! Craft&r Movement* in. England arid ''America- to 

Abstract Express ionium in clay, from the / ; . .1 

idiosyncrasy of a Malevich teapdt to the unfamiliar 
: • achievements of fuEurist ceramists, this book shows •?. 

• for collectors, students apd amateurs alike - both the 
. vital bonds that liiik ceramics to Us traditional; 

• expectations, and the exciting cuncept,ital challenges 

of the future. . ' ■' 

■ :: 420 Must rat iouKinchidi )tg 20 colour plateS ': . i" !*,. 

. £10.30 . 'ij 


KENNETH CLARK 

During the yeans when he was nt the height ol his 
powers, before going tu Rome* to work 011 the Si nunc 
Chapel, Botticelli began a scries of drawings 
illustrating the Divine Comedy, commissioned by 
Lorcnzino dc’ Medici. With one interruption, the 
suite was completed probably some time before 1497, 
After the 16th century, when Vasari mentions them, 
the drawings disappeared from notice until a few 
were sold tu the Vatican by Christina of Sweden and 
thc majority werabnught by William Hccklbrd. . 
Eventually; 27 ended in WeSt Berlin, $7 in Ease! 
Berlin and the remaining & in the Vatican; the others 
arc lost. 

Not since 1887 has the complete scries been • ■ 
published in a book, reproduced from the originals. 
The drawings in this edition have been reproduced 
in photogravure by the Swiss firm of Conzeit and 


Spies and Spymasters 

A Concise History of Intelligence 

JOCK II A SWELL 

Thc extraordinary development of spy technology, 
has not.changcd the underlying motives and 
principles of spying, Intelligence has been called thc 
second oldest profession, and its links with the 
oldest run from Rahab to Mata Hori and heyond. In • 
this vivid and wide-rang mg history' Major HaswelL 
. reviews the heroic, bizarre, gifted, mercenary men 
- and women who have achieved fame o? notoriety as 
spies - together with their shadowy handlers, die 
.spymaster*. . '■ 

, pjjlltistratipns pj Y .61 in £4.9$ . ■ 

-ty>‘ 1 


Phenomena 

A Book of Wonders , r . 
JOIINMICHIiLI,;AND R'OBI-Rt'X.M.RtCKARp 

Phenomena arc none the less.genuine when noliody 
cancxplairi them. ThroughoLit recorded history 
people finvc been, reporting odd experiences which /. 
.fat] IntasurprisinglycorisiktehtpaLtcrns. This iaav 
study, lit word* tad pjetures^f ovcr fU'tyof theie • 
pattern^. The authors aynid explanation, blith.' . 
mystical and rational istjc; and'dlspassioriatcly survey > 
the mind'-Oxpiriding an^ often Comical World of 
i rofe-sl rowc rs, strange disappea ranee s fo v U'at if lit, . . 
cities in the sky, Surrey ppmai, weejpiri^ brdtot^und .P. 
electric people. '' : . '. 

250 illustrations hi a colours it /.B iu , ' £4-<o .; ■ 


Huber, whose reproductions from The Hook of Kells 
were regarded as a triumph of the printer’s art. Each 
drawing has been photographed in rim ;* thc proofs 
drawn have been checked against their originals and, 
if necessary, proofed again. As a result, everything 
but the finest and faintest of llutticclU's silvcrpoint 
line Is cleat in these bean lit u I pages. 

This edition follows lfouiccllv\ intention in that 
each drawing faces un excerpt of that part of Dante’s 
canto which it illustrates every, excerpt is 
accompanied by a commentary linking the action of 
the Dii’iW Comedy with Botticelli's piciure of the scene, 
In fils Introduction, Kenneth Clark discusses the 
gchesis uf the .suite, its history, and the drawings’ 
place and iiilluencc in Botticelli's canon, 
i 1 3 illustrations, including 98 in photogravure, 0/ 
which y urc in colour io\-.p\iu £33.00 • 






Forces of Nature 

3 -DrJ IU> BY SIR VIVIAN FUCHS 

Volcanoes, cattliqiiakun, Hoods, droughts, avalanches 
...the dxiivi nip natural liirccxlive In pul nS ■ 

Jnieigl nation us.the ultimate syriilK'h tif ferocity and 
t^rrqr. Lcss alarmihc but even niure iitiilfd tliv ; . • 
futurc ol piankind ary the dower pnHiessej yrhich, 
Clhnates change, fcriik- jund dries ppi'icv^caps, 
advance br seas riue. Sir Vivian Fuchs leads & tcanV : 
ol' ion scientists In d ipcctacukirly iUy strafed , ; 

investigatioh of the causes - and in some cjfsei tho 
ture -of thepinvcH onleuched by Nature. " 

'3n illustration* 1 including no colour phms- • 
■lo^i-iK Jiw £9.50 
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The Theory of 

Moral Sentiments 

Adam Smith 

tcmed by D. u. Raphael 

and A. L. Macfie 

iih • Theory of Moral Sentiments 
"ns Adam Smith's first book. Not 
•'illy is it an important work of 
moral philosophy, especially for 
ns account of sympathy and its 
theory of the impartial spectator, 
nut it foreshadows the widening 
interests in economics, sociology, 
politics, and law that he took up in 
his later work. This is the first 
scholarly edition in English. As 
well as text uni and explanatory 
notes there is a full introduction in 
winch the editors stress the 
influence of Hie Stoics and of 
iimiic on Smith's ethical thought, 
and describe the development and 
reception of the work. £15 The 
Glasgow Edition or the Works and 
Correspondence of Adam Smith 
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Singing, dancing^ and dynamite 


By James Joll 


JEAN MAITRON : 


Lc mouvement anarch iste cn France historians rely in writing about 
— * - - * other political movements just do 


elections and they disapprove of nf the success of the anarchist* in 
voting. The sources on which some countries, such as Spnin, and 

fhpir fuilnra in ...... 


However, especially after 


Volume 1 : Des origin es & 1914 
485pp. 


’ — r - — — - - ■...■•....Vina JU3L UU 

not exist in tho case of the rise and fall of anarcl 
anardusts. The main source of In- in. For example, Italy. 


, — — v*— •Iiiuiviuaia III 

some countries, such as Spnin, and famous Ihw&s"Tl« "ffonre ivS? 
rise and fall of anarchist influence conspiracy, the mood begun 


Volume 2: Do 1914 k nos jours, formation is on the one hand their M 

own ephemeral publications and. on *°J J,d ■ u an nr chist thinkers 


Bibliographia. 43Spp. 

Paris: Maspiro, 45fr each. 


own ophcmeral publications and, on 
the other, the files of tho police. 
Maitron has been able to use many 
more of the police records for his 


change. Although most of them 
were acquitted, they were begin. 


„ . mtue °f “e ponce records tor His 

Dame Dynamite, que l’on danse "fw volume than were available to 
vlte. . . . Dansons et chontons et 25 years ago, but as a source 
dynamitons. So runs the refrain of diey present certain difficulties 
n popular French anarchist song of Police official' . 

die 1880s. And ir is as followers of estimate thi Srennri! i °? er " 

Danie Dynamite, apostles of ter- ai-y movements f if «ni °f r ‘Y' oJl,t 1 101 *' 

ronsm preaching violence as Hie efficient the! hS» • show ’i 0 ” 

only way of purifying society, that ing them ifiev " £° mhat- 

anarchists have continued to be whose iSorma^nn /? ■"*?"»«* 

regarded by most members of tin* ._ m £ t,on 1S varying re- 


L-.UL wuuiu ail annrcmst thinkers 

i C fi ei ! t 1 th L 8 v, , ew: Bakunin always H,,, B «p see that terrorism could' do 
maintained that revolutions are n , 1( ? re harm than good to the anar- 
made by those with nothing tn lose c h'ft movement. For oil the 

violence of lanuuncm in 


informers 
arying re- 


—by a true lumpen proletariat in 
the cities or by the landless agri- 
cultural labourers Df Andalusia. 
Certainly the people in France who 
made the revolutionary terrorist 
gestures of the 1890s— who flung a 
iKiuib inro the Chamber of Deputies 
nr attacked the innocent customers 
nr the Cate Terminus at the Care 


« . ■ * " tv Die ail nr- 

chist movement. For all the 
violence of language in Emile 
Pougets popular anarchist period!, 
cul Le Pare Peiinird , Pougor re- 
garded the individual terrorist 
atiucks nf tiic early 1890s a s nn 
embarrassment to the anarchist 
cause and ( to “the illegal revolu- 
tionary action of ihc masses”. Per- 
haps indeed the terrorists were not 


^ i, !!i“i? r ? T were n , 1] co,, imitted really very i mores rod in the revnlu- 
bv neonle Iivltta nn the marein of non, but only in their own acts of 


public and— perhaps more to Hie they SmetimeJ rnA ™ “i Sl i- CPe ’ ?,; V , ■ , * 0,,le J. lvIn 8 on the margin of »°n, out only in their own acts of 

point— by the police forces of much organization* revolutionary society, solitary obsessive victims negative violence. Proudhon had 

of the world. But, as always, the V 1 ' *t "^“n^PPy childhood or econo- adopted a s hi s motto DesnZm et 

reality Is much more complicated fin P an auarchift 1 £ a C dtsa,ter " aedificabo, but the terrorists were 

Anyone who has for a yoar In the belief that as^he j *i S t * ie i?? p between such people nfth.i r COncerned w **h tile second 

tiled to write about anarchism wrote later “You don't and the self-improving working men ac tivuy. 

hT 2!! 1 « “"O* t0 f Point at which doctrines by preventing their P nro , w , ho w ? r? attracted by anarehfs! , Y « . il was just this extremism, 

he, wonders just what it is he is duction. . ! »?.LP ro ." W«« that, makes the movement ti'e living out of fantasi*. «?" VZ! 
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aeaificabo, but die terrorists were 
not concerned with the second 


doctrines by preventing their' pro- 
duction. . . , Besides, giving a 


writing about, and Jean Moitron, journal 'to the 'anarch is?*’ a - - - 

dovoted a lifetime to the telephone from the ?onsp?itor1a1 categnrics 
subject, seems lO have had much chamber to the office of tile ch ?f s T mprnma 
tlJZr, £*£}“& Jfe ?! : police”. Not XSEntiriffi rig * 


seir-improvmg working men “ 

who were attracted by anarchist . Ya F j* was just this extremism, 
ideas that, makes the movement hving out of- fantasies sunnres- 
haril tn describe in terms of social sefl b y people that made the 

categories. But this gap is also terror is is, and especially the most 
symptomatic of another weakness notorious of them, Ravacliol, so 
of the anarchist movement — the totally uttractive. This ionelv- 

. nhcec»j ....... .... ., lU , 
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obsessed man. a petty thief ever 


S! 0 .^ C u5. r : . racc ? gn j z | n e he seems also to linve organ ized an ? eiween . tne roman,,, . , . 

attari, on o advocacy of terrorism (“Dansons et since hi s hungry childhood may 

! *“ ,1fu buvn pnmmlHeit nil the 


IJ55 j?" ehlslve anarchist doctrini attack on a recentiy ere^ted statue U1 * .. 

more anarchist groups are, of Tliiers. talue chantons et dynamitons”! and its well not have committed ail the 

tnai one can begin to realize why AnHrrhiet« th am i squalid and heartless practice. Many crimes attributed to him hut a 

anarchism , Js a continuing pheno- generally over-Lpt^fsti^abi m' rhoir h "'f enjoyed the murder when he was surprised in a 

*» y uyer optimistic about their frisson of reading advice such ns: burglary was followed by bomb 
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nje^i^d w „ y I, concinucs* to be 

Tweiuy-flve years ago, M Moitron &a/tron has don^mt^grem care 
published his fhstoiro du motive- possible to discover die number 
me«C marehiste m France, one of . anarchist publications, a number 
uiqsc definitive thhscs de doctorat. which reached its maximum in 1913 
which make most English historical is aJso possible, though with much 
monographs saom lightweight. This [ 0Ss certainty, to estimate the iium- 
dealt so thoioughly with tha classic her Qf subscribers to these various 
period of French anarchism from anarchist periodicals. Mai iron suk- 
the Commune to tho First World Bests a figure of 3,000 for the year 
War that perhaps only the author , 191 3. though we do not, of course 
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nnu ..fulness prnccicp. Many "“‘■•s uiinouteu to mm, but a 
anarchists mav have enjoyed the murder when he was surprised in s 
frissozi of reading advice such ns: burglary was followed by bomb 

In summer, we must burn or blow i . ltl { 1c ' cs on apartment blocks where 
up the churches, poison the ^'.“Ses mid lawyers involved In the 
vegetables and fruit and give 9‘ anureliwt* lived— pointless 

them as presents to the curds. . . . ■ , °* l ,ro,es t which achieved noili- 

ScrvRnts must season the conkinp I| B ' lint c I ven . I 11 fnct the death of 
nf the bourgeois with poison: ihe » ® ,n . lc ! u i ecl i victims. At his trial 
peasant must kill the gamekeeper r avncbn l declared: “If r have killed 
when he comes within rnnge of - w ? s t0 sat * s *y first of all my per- 
his gun. , sonal needs, " Uien to help life 
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were n revblver or a. hunting knife. . U{ un ,“ 1 ® strength of statements of 
But the actual execution of such t,1ls . fc,,ld n I ,,d hi* defiant attitude 
Pro leers or the actual use of such us “ e , was * ctI to the guillotine, he 
weapons was a very different ,10t 0,j1 V became in the eyes of many 
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Mcond volume, of which, the first (the subject of an important recent P pr flfy society and their place Si Jesus the 

WranJo ^account of anarcliism in unpublished study bv -Marie Flam' ** to condemn Such acts when ear- ; 1 In respects 

down ,to the 1970s and the ing of the University of Western r ? ed ou ^ hy others. Louise Michel, anarchist, . And the author, 
i a • raon 9 l ?r ntB J Bibliography Ontario), Jean Grave Sdbastien {ha voterafl Anarchist Communard, fP, rr Ij d awny by thIs ibeinc, con- 
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1 H naicl,ist periodicals and next to nothing about the feather- ?^ ch st ^ «t her trial ii this parallel only 

*— ' - 1S83 for incitement to pillage;' offered -a . or adoxicnl interest, 

interroganon . tnerc would bo no lari? nf rnpfAna 
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M Mai tron’s work, by provldiiin tey ayer ) ^ h 9‘ .according to M 
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groups in . Prance and about theii- ?u a ? ^° Vfl,nent " M Maitron Insists »n P l brBad - Yes”, she 

members, as well as a survr>v nf 1 ,L tba average, anarchist was J^ e P»*ed. But I have never stolen 
■Freiich anarchist- thinkers ahd^the 8 member of the lumpen- S, n jf and 1 would not steal any even 

ideas of thqse foreign or s notahlv- pra ^ et ^^ at . on the margin of society starving.” And many times 

Bakunin and IrJSCW Sft H Brdsan «*« ft™ 8 4? Rn f r «^ outrages of the 

particularly ■ Influential in TZ, ?« a worker ‘ ‘ 


■i.w.v-;' dHHi Lilli 

Gal i Jean : who - was in respects 
an' anarchist,” And the author, 
carried away by tills theme, con- 
If the pursuit of this parallel only 

* a i-. . a, ‘ Btlo J {ic nl interest, 
there would he no lack of curious 
- coincidences: that bec of 33 at 
■ winch both died and the traitor 
who betrayed them with e kiss, 
Chaumartin fthe anarchist who 
gave evidence for the prosecution] 
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and sociaVphenornenom M Matron's 1 » “ ,lvc “ “ "*«« io join , - 

-.earlier work waai gboVe^alL Kmdy ■ soda ^ Tn group , rather than a JJJJ* against oppression as a good 
of theanarChlst movement, and this ' op communlsr party. just act , EJisfie Reclus wrote ; 
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particularly influential in -France « ’SPSi tuaI * dut a worker JJJJ*.. * he intellectuals of the lstm,or - 

gives, u? an' opportunity not oiilv d ' fferen , t from other ^ aic hist movement showed them- JJ we want to understand some of 

to deepen our knowledge- of French socialist family”. r8luctail J : lo condemn ter- [be pathology of attitudes to terror- 

sqdaty but also, to id ok .at the ■ hi* tem- -criminal acts committed lsm ia our own day (the under- 

’natiire of .nnardilsm *4 a Historical hia social con- name of anarchism: "It goes pound cult of Charles Mnnson, for 

and soda] phenomenon? M Maltron's ' an ahaSfii drIves a “>n ta Join sayiug that T consider any x? fl M P il e) * , we wiH do well to study 
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to nonwlism'c — hod little impact on 
society, and anarchists who really 
wanted to achieve something had to 
look elsewhere for a field of action. 
The problem for the anarchists has 
always been how to give their ideas, 
any practical content in u society ' 
which remnins obstinately based 
on the institutions and philosophies 
which they are attacking. The ter- 
rorists have relied on shocking bour- 
geois society into a sense at guilt 
or provoking such a tough renction 
from the authorities that opinion 
will In reaction swing to their side 
in sympathy. Such tactics never 

f ot the anarchist movement in 
ranee — or indeed anywhere else — 
very far. Terrorism nas only been 
able to have any serious effect when 
a large section of the population 
sympathizes with the cause oE the 
terrorists, as is the case, of course, 
with many of the nationalist move- 
ments of our own day. Otherwise, 
as the Marxists have repeatedly 
pointed out, terrorist tactics are 
counter-productive and do a. revolu- 
tionary movement more harm than 
good. 

After the terrorist wave at the 
turn of the century, anarchists have 
had to Hud other ways of putting- 
thoir ideas into practice, though 
there has always remained, as the 
episode of Baader, Meinhoff and 
their followers in Germany has 
shown, an irrational violent group 
of people who insist in carrying out 
terrorist acts even in circumstunces 
when these will obviously be futile. 
There have been moments — though 
never in France, at least since the 
Commune — when society has been 
sufficiently shaken by war to enable 
the anarchists to carry out their pro- 
gramme. This is what happened in 
the Ukraine during the Russian 
Revolution and civil war. It is what 
happened in the most famous case, 
that of the anarchist communes in 
Spain in the early months of the 
Civil War (an episode about which 
some anarchist sympathizers such 
as Noam Chomsky still write as 
though it had actually been a lasting 
success). But in these cases, once a 
central authority was re-established, 
whether bv the communists or by 
General Franco, such experiments 
were 'soon suppressed, and there 
have not been other opportunities 
for putting anarchist ideas into 
practice in a revolutionary situation. 

In these circumstances some 
anarchists have clung to the hopo 
that, if they cannot destroy existing 
society, they can at least isolate 
thenpeuves from if. Jean Maitron's 
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study contains an account of some 
of the attempts made in. the early 
part of this ceqtury to establish 
anarchist communes In France — the 


mfHetue fibres; and he has been 
able to find an unusually full docu- 
mentation about some of these. 

The history of such experiments 
is perhaps material for the sociolo- 
gist rather than for the historian, 
since whenever and \ wlierefar diey 
have been' attempted, Jn different 
centuries or in different continents, 
their development lias nearly always 
followed a similar pattern and 
they have broken up under the 
pressure of economic failure or of 
sexual jealousy. The inextinguish- 


able optimism that underlies such 
undertakings was expressed in 
characteristic form by one of the 
French anarchists who was trying 
to raise money to re-found a 
commune which had failed: 

If the causes of this setback are 
completely of a moral kind, if 
these comrades who believed 
themselves emancipated still had 
certain prejudices ... you might 
perhaps consider it not unsuitable 
that others, better prepared by 
the experience of those who have 
preceded them, should continue 
the work which has been started. 
Men do not learn from history ; but 
they always think they are going 
to do so. 

The most important attempt by 
the anarchists to influence society 
from within took the form of 
anarcho-syndicalism. By 1900 
a number of French anarchists, 
among them the journal- 

ist Emile Fouget, who seems, 
according to Maitron, to 

have been Impressed by English 
trade unionists during the period 
in die 1890s when he was living in 
exile In London, began to think of 
the trade union movement as the 
most promising area for their acti- 
vities. Pougetis Idea of the unions 
as a -stage on the way .to revolution 
was, however, very far from the 
English model, at least before the 
day of Mr Wedgwood Bonn, “The 
factory belongs to us all ”, he wroto. 
“Each brick of the walls is 
cemented with our sweat ; each cog 
of the machines is groasod,with our 
blood. What a fine day it will be 
when we can recover our property 
— make the great Expropriation. 
That done, he goes on in ills charac- 
teristic style, “Nous nous alignerons 
en frnugms, Et, si 1 ’ex-patron po 
fait pas le rouspdteur, on lui fera 
une place k Pushto : il travaillera 
k Sgalitd, kif-kif les camaros.” (We 
will line up as brothers. And if tho 
ex-boss doesn’t grumble, well find 


a place For him in the factory : lie 
will work as an equal, it’s nil tho 
sanio to the comrades.) 


M Maitron makes a distinction 
between revolutionary syndicalism 
and anarchism. Certainly, by the 
end of the First World War, the 
members of the French trade unions 
had largely become absorbed into 
the bargaining process and indus- 


trial action of day-to-day trade union 
struggles. And, if they were serious 
about thq revolution, by the oarly 
1920s the Communist Party was in 
existence to harness the energies of 
the most actively revolutionary 
elements. 

While M Maitron discusses the 
role of tho anarchists in the unions 
down to 1914, hq does not have 
much to say about the survival of 
revolutionary syndicalism in the 
French trade-union movoinont, nor 
does he speculate how far the Ideas 
of some of the younger workers 
during the strikes pf 1368 repre- 
sent a. survival oE these ideas." It 
would also throw- light on the 
nature of the anarchist contribu- 
tion to French syndicalism if one 
were to make a comparison with 
what happened in Spain, where the 
anarchisms in the Anarchist Federa- 
tion, the FAI, formed a revolu- 
tionary ginger , grpup within tho 
syndicalist unions to -koop them on 
.a militant po*. 

The activities of the anarchists 
in tho syndicalist movement raise 
some Of tho fundamental problems 
and paradoxes of anarchist thought. 
On the one hand, the essence of 
anarchism is that there should be 
no permanent oil to. no rigid 
division between leaders and led 
and no institutions which could 
harden into a bureaucracy. There 
is a sense In which Henri Roche- 
fort’s famous parody of tho 
anarchist constitution remains the 

S oal: “Art. 1: Il n’y a plus rlen. 

.rt. 2: Personne n’ost cliargS de 
T execution du prdeddent article.” 


On the other hand, there Is the 
realization that L as Kropotkin put 
It, “ revolutions are always made By 
a minority”, 

Emile. Pouget expressed the saino 
point, which can also be found In 
certain passages In Bakunin, more 
strongly when lie emphasized the 
essentially undemocratic nature of 
revolutionary syndicalism s “If the 
democratic system is practised in 
workers’ organisations, the lack of 
will (le non-vouloir) of the uncon- 
scious and unorganized majority 
would paralyse ail action." The 
syndicalist (elite need take no 
notice of the masses which lack the 
will to act, “et seuls les consclents 
sont nppel6s k decider et i anir". 


Yet a revolutionary elite divided 
from the masses will not have the 
popular support necessary for suc- 
cess. It Is a problem which 1ms 
preoccupied the greatest revolution- 
ary theorists of this century — 
Luxemburg, Lenin and Gramsd, for. 
example — but none of them really 
found the solution. . 7 

The anarchists in France — and 
much the same is true elsewhere— 
were unable to achieve a revolu- 


Forhiity and bureaucruiization of in- 
dustrial society mid against the out- 
tin linns hypocrisy of much pnliticol 
activity whether ou the left nr on 
the right. Anarchism Is. wrote 
Marc Pierrot, One of hs lifelong ad- 
herents, “ above all a morality, aud 
it appears as a tendency sometimes 
conscious, more often unconscious, 
hi every individual”. 

The history of anarchism thus 
ends up by being as much a history 
of individuals as of movements; and 
it is perhaps significant that much 
of M Maitron's nctlvlty over some 
years has been devoted to compil- 
ing the vast Diction uni re hio- 
graphuiue . du mouvement o wrier 
fransats. The biographical detail in 
the present volumes, tho evidence 
about the anarchist journalists ami 
militants, remains perhaps the most 
important aspect of the work. By 
concentrating on France, we arc 
also reminded how many of 
Maitron’s characters were essenti- 
ally French, and how hard it would 
be to imagine them in any other 
society. Many of thorn, as M 
Moitron painstakingly reconstructs 
their lives from die police and Judi- 
cial archives or from obscure pro- 
vincial newspapers, remind one of 
the" characters on the margin of 
French society 100 years earlier, - 
Thoso who share Theodore Zeldin’s 
view of thb unchanging nature of 
France between the eighteenth and 
twentieth centuries wli find evit 
donee to support them in these 
volumes- 

Yet it would bo a mistake to insist 
too much on the Frenchness of 
French anarchism. The anarchists 
thought of themselves as members of 
an international movement, and this 
is an aspect which still remains to 
ba studied. We still need to know 
more of the relations in the 1890s 
between English and French anar- 
chists. It would bo illuminating 
to know more about relations with 


Spain, about the contacts which 
Francisco Ferrer, the Spanish nnnr* 
chist educational reformer and, after 


tion by direct action and they wore 
unable to achieve It by means ot tho 
trade unions, The lator chapters 


of Joan Maitron's book, though full 
•of Information, are a rather arid 
chronicle of- sectarian quarrels 
among unimportant groups. Little, 
even after the experience of 1388, 
hns been' added to the fundamental 
ideas of .the classic . - French 
anarchist writers— first Proudhon, 
and then in tlie next generation 
men like EHs6o Reclus, Jean Grave 
or Sftbastlen Faure. 

What they preached was really 
net an ideology, in tho sense of a 
system of ideas which provided the 
tools both for understanding uiitl 
changing , the world, but rather n 
message to individuals which sug- 

f tested ways of protest against tho 
ntreasing regimentation, con* 


his execution in 1909, a great martyr 
In the anarchist roll of honour, had 
with the French anarchists, and 
about tho links which it now seems 
that he had with terrorist organiza- 
tions. M Maitron has an interesting 
account of anarchist attitudes to war 
and of the reasons which led anti- 
militarists like Kropotkin or Jean 
Grave to support the couse of 
Franco in the First World War, and 
ho suggests that the anarchists were 
surprisingly inactive dming tho 
Second world War. But we would 
like to knbw more about 'French 
anarchists and tha Spanish CivH 
War aud about figures' such as 
Gaston Laval with contacts in both 
countries. We still need more com- 
parative sociological studies to -ex- 
plain why the French anarchist 
movement for all its vitality foiled 
to bccomo a profound influence is 
French society in thd way the anar- 
chists wore in Spain." The fact that 
Joan Maitron leaves us with the de- 
sire to go ou asking end trying to - 
answer those questions Is itself a tri- 
bute to the importance of those 
volumes and to his lifetime of 
-painstaking research into tha 


fascinating byways of the 'French 
revolutionary tradition. 
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differences !h performance aridpompeUtivaiwaa 
between the UKahd other adyan&d. 
manufacturing compantee. 
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Perspectives on 
Technology 

NATHAN ROSENBERG 


change fn the generation of won onto growth; 
written by a loading historian of Amarican 
technological development. ■ • 
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Machine-Tool Industry 
1850-1914 

RODERICK PLOUD 
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of the British machine-tool Industry during an 
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In praise of profligacy 


By Peter Conrad 


lury mechanizes epic— Heine de- c “ & ass u f ror ? net- scenes liucl been com- 

scrfhed the operas of Meyerbeer as of c i n f niatlc P Ieled - ' 

sleek contraptions, flaunting tlieh* |>f cx i lv W hc\i^Mp°rJomt SI l eC i a c -? m * -rr 

causeless effects Ac gadgets. The , f ™ V 1 , dcscr, ^ s , TI,e thr ? ,, 8 of «mlidates split the 

twentieth century commercializes it .nsmcric- wni-fl S »i S ,I ves a if‘ y f* l,iriic:ter _ ,nt <> countless inconsistent 

—tycoons like David O. Seizin ck or saivlfon' ZVd llSi ' u *»ws«-fr..m file regality of Nonna 

Cecil B. de Mille conceive of the Leigh’s IiamJ^ ? lc in ei » r ?. *J ,e dazed inanity uf 

past as a vast emporium, the con- <; ril ^| Al , * n Liidlio Bali, Irani the wintry grace 
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sumption tabulated In their budgets, ] ns tend 0 f develop [hr 
{ s the guarantee films like Gone 
pith tha Wind or The Ten Com- 
{Miiibncnis offer of historical 
authenticity and artistic integrity : 
they spare no dxponso. Those enn-o- 
preueurlal epics are works In praise 
- of profligacy, excess, the impenitent 
crassness of Wealth, whether 
vinous iy depraved In imperial Romo 
or genteelly corrupt in Margaret 
Mitchell's Old South. 

$Ince epic is shout the affluent 
means of its owu mapuTaciure, there < 

is on odd logic to Roland Plant ini's 
choice of emphasis in Scarlett, 

Khette, and a Cast of Thousands: it 
Is a hook not about the film but 
about, the making of the film, and n „ . . . , 

ft onds where critical appreciation 0 v'^uk ui tho 

would begin, at tho Affin* ™ 2f k "f n j/ with 

rnlero in 1939. After this, there is KJJ . 1 scme 
. only a postscript revelling in the ¥*. i he 

film's capacity to go on generating Melanie's 

wealth : « By 1967, it had earned Leigh 

million in rentals for Metro:” K,S , r w “. ?? Holland 
Mr.PiBminl Is concerned- with the ^TottL?L? U8 u- r 
Industrial, process which Invents the Vul l . g apJl ’ ™ h,ch - 
epic, , not with the artistic product. vS&F&f *? Margaret 


to superintend their private con- to grow' Individual ly,’ or to duw 

Se-jss, sfzjg : 

fiSr 1 .Sd ta SiRa s. ® s«s&”-6a3S 


epic, ,not with the artistic product. SS. W ? *? Afergaicf 
It is. a Pity, ho Waver, that -he doos husband 

Wt , tt6tice i l^e analogies between that Miss 

Vae two. Scarlett QTferi, for fri- ‘ 

stance, is almost aself-fiflage of tbs her when 

grandiose mogul Sriznick, and her 

philosophy of dictatorial whim and uov ?k (From the hook 


J , , “ OT * WMOI iut | Ullll J Jg»I 

philosophy of dictatorial whim and 
acquisitive energy also. sustains the 
producers of epic. 

In Margaret Mitchell’s uovel she 

la merely a dL-awliue. vers inn n p 


reviewed on this page.) 



irs or epic. 

i. - - candltlocy Eor *, 

ShypviLXg Era sSsffiffir ’“ftisssE 

issisMisg® 

l^affiSSS ss&aaasrs ssfyess g & sg&gji 


.. , , »r, tor the n 

valldato hor candidacy for tho ac ^ 011 

part of Scarlett). Vlvlon Loish's vie- 2*\l 

lory hod implications for foroisn ntadia 
policy 03 well. Sabnlrk umxrtLt R>__ record it. 




History of their tunes, they walk 
nwny from their own history u 
characters. Rhett’s exit line, so 
peculiarly mflecied by Gable, marks 
his indifference : he docs not girt « 

Scarlett's exit line marks her 
charmed deferment of reflection: 
tomorrow she will devise n wav 10 
get him back. The film confirm! 
them 111 their vicious resilience end 

amoral opt 1111 ism. 

N«*i« banned Gone wHhtk 
Wind ' from the countries thf 
occupied because they saw Scorh 
as a Ijeruine of resistance. Tta 
were right to sense her truculeu 

S52r cc . of l,,sl0, y but wrong » 
imnalizo her as a freedom-fighter, 
for hers are the quisling instinct! 

llW'TS"}™.' conciliation. In 
spite of helzmck s devotion to hit- 
torical accuracy, the film remains, 
even m the physical appearance m 
its , cnuructers, an imngo of the 
expiring 1930s: Vivien Leigh's 

asymmetrical eyebrows, one arenedi 
the other inclining, and the slick 
streamlined Imir-do of Clark Gable 
aru trophies of Art Deco. 

Gone _ with tha Wind was an 
alternative 10 history in another 
sense. Mr Fhimlnl remarks chat 
nolzmck's puli] feists obsessively pro- 
pagated *‘the notion of the filming 
ui Gone with the Wind as a conihiu- 
tng news ovent”. Sflznirk was not 
so much filming history as making 
It, for the modern, version of his- 
torical action ja ^te^news ovont”. 
IfiMory- A : now invented by the. 


ow invented by tit 
were created literal 
When filming begs 
tm s destruction < 


mm. 1 virtues, -a wmul compound of »T«T” ' , 
edacity ami resour cefuln ess. Hor Su??nD tl 4 -?f yed t a 
warfced in 0 litaqy of d q^ pl ! ' loJ,g 

rJ ch ^\,5 etchin 8 on a radish, she ■••„>SS fllt i m 2 I ! 0 P9 1 


, ' „ v „r wi O luuisn. 

vows "1*11 UQverJgO hungry ng 
and npbeala to God as ;W wi| 
Lend., she reltarates, f, ls 
■ Jonly tiling iu this world that Ii 


< -a .. • -t : 

{> ’rm 
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, „ uGov,aiiu ( 

aador ■ says Mr Flamini tau! 

P ut *0 guess 
Mdondlte Vivien Leigh really 
Having first been shared with 
American woman, Scarlett 
lecame a citizen of t-he lvorld. 


.! ,cws wns relonaod 
1,lsi0 7 roster than ai 
' fc?tl st i WtfPIHsd off that 1 

inivilfcb* b ¥ J L I 1 ° t w ®5 *n flami 
Sounlck’s decision to begin wi 

| CC ii ,en SS, bQS Hs own parado: 
- T ’? episode belong 
“.Vf ;, 1 la t er 1,1 ‘l,o shooting sofaedu: 
when the sets were no lone 

im?Si5 ,, ti C ? u i d be destr °yo d ii 
InUMinlfy-. But, determined to beg 

£{“5? "news event 

,i' ct uscd as tinder tbe decrep 
J*?!!®!# °* 5015 for Tha Last < 
%% 0h J C V'V' K l"* Kong, Garden t 

r«!mS,’i,? nd k} ttlc Lord ^eiintlprai 

25 S«?i ‘ he J»ast with the n« 
of Scarlett or Hbet 
Jfi ? 1 *■,»"*■ journaHstic hi 
squandered tho accumulate 


histdilggl justification : her alii- oa B 01 'Iy accepted bv the “'orphoses. Henro ™«L raota ' 

;? n 2 e Invading carpet- ci?»f- H, L ds w qmon who wrote to choices of the stolid Clark 

, Pineal pmflteei ji f h l ^ prO T P0si i 1 « *5 ‘ho ironic,^ ^2? 

L5?m53*'.. \ r Awetica, So Jiler- bored and oelna L^slti 2^1. 



than ff 01 ,H g i *° P ]a y Scarlett O'Hara' content8 of Sefanick's dream-factor 

missions tu'WunVch! wlSh ( hJ fc i ren,aIn8 thc iom J 

latest offanrivc IS n«f h T.l ie .. c L n , eina . consumes Itsd* 




-rovdaled 1 ,l S2a- translated from .« vMiKn. 

'In i begin nlpg the^hvbefora htf fijS ^ jfflf'- mg 0 ' ^b.Into 

'• mgarilaJ': Jwhb I NIc^blBS refli-airinp 


whb Njcfedas regretting Smt^'voii^fJ ias hS> ' Pepona 1 character SS?** 1 * Steinbeck 1 ! 

■ ler - without : n . . y?. u T as . ..o* co m6. •.■i-adundaiir. - the ravenous . nnri 
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complicate- 
.. considered 
ttetev or *ae 


Shantytown »„**«?• spo _ nta ooous combustion 
nfc fiSSS aVnr » U *£‘ In rc ®*« additions W * 
k’s okief re, J ^scraper s blaze. Jets ci 

us army of : ’ and esKhquab 
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a war XkV: no industrial economy 
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m 'Smut^andV Star Tit** ; « inflict of class 

romplfcx .characters 'of Ashley- end por ^ ttlat- Sef^nlck *haa-f S niiSf- yoar,-. the glitterinz - »u f,., >• .. 

Melania would ho. har^ i ta c^t 1 ponB .Tom,; Sowoe/ 1 , J in miy CartS the^tintB§ *“^5? oftel 


epics now immolate superannua 
! £ ar “. a8 well, and relic? like J« 
: t? r .-I on ®i Ava Gardner and WIIU 
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ANNOUNCING 
URIZEN BOOKS, INC. 

Fiction • History • Poetry • Economics • Theatre • Psychology • Cinema • Social Thought 

Ufizan Books seeks to contribute to a better understanding of the pest and present of cultural, social and social experiences: to 
pay special attention to tha history of tha Industrial Age; to unearth buried or unjustly neglected Intellectual traditions. 


Fall 1976 Titles 
Literature 

The Radical Will: Randolph Bourne (Salaofed Writings 1011-1816! Edited 
end with an Introduction by Olaf Hansan Preface by Christopher Lasch 

Tha Redteal Will Includes many previously unpublished essays by one 
of the last American men of letters, • 

„ lt . . , . cloth $17.80 paper $7.95 

Tha Lira or the Automobile by Ilya Ehrenburg 

Translated by Joachim Neugros6heI • 

The first English translation of a major work of experimental 
end political fiction, ‘ 

cloth $6.93 paper $4.0B 
Mausoleum by Hens Magnus Enzensbergsr 

Translated by Joachim Neugrpschel 

Poems on the creators of ilia modern consciousness from Mochievelli 
to Wilhelm Reich 

doth $10.00 paper $4. BB 

German Poetry 1010-1975* r 

Edited end translated by Michael Hamburger 

The dolinlilve bilingual anthology of modern German poetry. 

„ cloth $17,60 paper SS.B5 

Nonsense and Happiness by Peter Hondke 

Translated by Michael RolofF 

Dram alia new poems on tho quest for meaning. 

. cloth $7.06 paper S3, 95 

Beautiful Days by Franz Innerhofer 

Translated by Anselm Hollo 

Peter Hondke writes: "I find it difficult In a few lines to express bow 
overwhelmed and touched I am by Beautiful Days.” 

doth 4B.0B paper $4.94 
Farmyard Bnd Four Plays by Franz Xaver Kroetz 

Translated by Jack Gelber, Michael Roloff, Peter Sander and Carl Weber 
Introduction by Richard Gilman 

Kroetz's plays ara widely regarded bs the most Important contribution 
la tha West Gorman stage since Peter Handke. 

■> v cloth $12.95 paper $4.95 

Poet In Our Time* • by Eugenio Montale 

Tr ansi s ted by Aiastafr Hamll ton 

Essays on man, nature, art and tochnoiogy by the winner of the Nobs) 
Prize for UlBratura In 1976. 

, . . , cloth $B.9B paper $2105 

Angol City, Curse of the Starving Class and Ollier Ploys *•* 
by Som Shepard Introduction by Jack Golber 

Includes tho first publication of three of Shepard's motor new plays. 
Cur$a of the Starving Class opens the fell season at Lincoln Center’s 
Beaumont Theatre. 

cloth $16.00 paper $4.9B 

ClflOtTlA 

The Complete Screenplays of. Robert Brta?on Vo| I 

Introduction by Annette Mlchelson Translated by Noel Burch 

Technically the most complete presentation or any screenplay ovor 
published. Includes Diary of a Country Priest, A Prisoner Escapes and 
Pickpocket and a major essay by Annette Mlchelson. 

cloth $17.60 papor $0.95 
Notes on Creative Fllnynaklng by Robert Bresson 

T ran slated by Jonathan Griffin 

Bresson's own'wbrklng memos consider technique and Its philosophic 
and esthetic Implications. 

cloth $6.95 paper $2.06 

, Economics 

Marx on Money by Suzanne de Brunhoff 

Preface by Duncap Foley 
A timely work that not only gather* everything Marx said on the sub- 
Ject of money but serves os an excellent guide to the theoretical struc- 
tures of Capital. 

. lt _ , f _ ,, cloth $10.00 paper $4.65 

Antl-Samuelson (2 vols) ' by Marc Linder 

This long-awaited work Is a massive critique of one of the most influ- 
ential or modern economists, * . - 

cloth $16.00 Mdh volume paper $6.05 each volume 

Social Thought 

ThfHs.en.lal Frankfurt School Reader 
Edited by Andrew Arata and Eike Gebhardt 

The fundamental -concepts and problems of "critical theory” In Hork- 
halmer, Adorno, Marcuse, Pollock and Habermas. 

cloth $17.50 paper $B.9S 

The Psychoanalysis of Money Edited by Ernest Bo'memann 

_ : ; • '“r; '••• I *• clofh ih ft60 paper $B*.0B 

Sax Differences: Cultural and Developmental Dimensions 
Edltod and with' an Introduction and Commentary by Patrick C. Lee 
end Robert Sussman Stewart 

Biology versus culture In the sexual realm. 


Yean of Apprenticeship on the Couch 
Translated by Anselm Hollo 


* Published In UK by CercaneC 

** Published In UK by Marlon BoVprs 
Published In UK by Faber & Faber ' 
Co-publlsh&d by Jonathan Cipe 


Spring 1077 Titlos 
Literature 

Theatre of tha Oppressed by August Boat 

. . the most important theoretical work on thB theatre In modern 
times — e statement I make without having suffered any memory lapse! 
with respect to Stanislavsky, Artaud or Grotowskl." George E. Weliwarth 

The Postal Cleric by Michael Brodiky The Detour 

Tha publication, of tiieie two volumes marks the debut of an Important ' 
new voice In fiction. 

The Inconvenience of Living by Marvin Cohen 

"Marvin Cohen's wacky humor has something of Thurberj something of 
Steinberg, Buster Keaton, tha surrealists and the French pataphysl- 

„ Social Thought Tho™,M.„oo 

Grasshoppers anti Elephants by WlUrad Burchett 

An Insider's view of tha Incredible and unprecedented fi5-day period 
in which the provincial capitals of Vietnam fell without a battle. 

Tha Champions by p atar puller 

A psychoanalytic study or tho heroes of modem sport. 

ThB Silent Explosion by Ralph Lee Smith ' 

Eolltlcel and economic Implications of the coming revolution In com- 
munication through fibroplastlcs, videodiscs and holography by the 
author of The Wired Nation. r , 

Socialism with a German Faea***» ' by Jonathan Steele 

Economic and socIb! history of tha Gorman Democratic Republic, 

Tha Soviet Union vs. Dr. Mikhail Stern by August Stem 

Tills montage of documents, prepared by the de Undent's ion. Is based 
on the first complete tape recording of a Soviet title ever brought to the 
West, The Stern case has achieved International notoriety. Joan-Paul 
Sartre drafted a petition signed by more than fifty Nobel Prize winners 
to demand Stern’s freedom. 

Jesus Son of Man * by Rudolf Augstein 

Tha controversial German- bsst sollsr on Jesus by tho founder and 
publisher of Dar Spiegel was praised- for Its honesty by 1 lens Kung nnd ■ 
condemned by Karl Rehner as "nothing leu than b head-on, total 
attack on • . • Jesus Christ",. Augstein attacks tho Churches for Hip 
scandalous dlicrfepancy between, the 1 "of fiolel" Jesus preached In Hie 
pulpits and the figure of Jesus eg understood by the thoologNns them- 
salvos., - ■ . . .; - . . 

MOLE EDITIONS Is b special Urlzon serial. Modem social thought lies 
neither an adequate philosophy nor a comprehensive theory that can 
inform research without dogmatic distortions, It makes no Benia to 
confront this Impaise with yet another program, yet another grandiose 
schema. Attempting to- work from e more contemplative scholarly 
sensibility, MOLE hopes to restore some of the pi assure lost In discourse 
when social science divorced Itself from literature. 


Society Against tbe State 


by PterraClaUros 


An examination of societies lacking ciosi structures and political 
spheres divorced from overall socle! life, - 


Madmen find the Bourgeoisie by Klaus Doornfir 

The presentation of the madman os wild and dongoroua was an appeal 
to the bourgeois public to Identify reason with the moral values of tlio 
absolute state. 

The Civilizing Process Vol I by Norbert Ellas 

In this seminal masterpiece, Ellas focuses on the Increasing restraint 
surrounding the details of our dally life. 


I Panorama and Views of the 19th Century 


. by Dolf Starnbargor 


cloth $17.50 paper $3.65 
by Tilmenn Moser 


ftituraaiMlys^ W dMcript,OM ,hB training analysis Undergone by a 

cloth $10.00 


In this now-classic work, BternbergBr’s thpmos aro rooted In the tontiorw 
between nature end culture, pastoral sentimentality and technological 
progress. 

Friedrich Engels articles In The New York Diily Tribune. 
Please write for details, . '• ■_ . 


Distributed by 
EP. Dutton ’ 



66 West Broadway/New York City I0Q07 
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labour history , Inter national politics, political 
and cultural polemic, politics and history of the 
women's movement . workers' handbooks . 
socialist theatre 


Hans Magnus Enzonshcrgcr 

Raids and Reconstructions: 

Essays on Politics, Crime and Culture 

October 320 pages ISBN 0904383 16 4 paperback £1.30 
JSBN09U43&321 0 hardback £7,50 1 ■ 

Victoria Greenwood and Joclc Young 

Abortion in Demand 

September 160 pages ISBN0 904383 II 3 paperback £1.65 
Martin Walker and Tan Cameron 

George Davis Is fnnocent OK? 

The Making of a One-Man Gang 

March 224 png«/JJlus!rated ISBN 0 JXM383 202 paperback 
About £2.40 ISBN 0 904333 25 3 hardback About £L80 

Boh Holton 

British Syndicalism 1900-1914: 

Myths and Realities 

History Workshop Journal No, Z 

A Journal of Socialists istorians 
October 300 pages ISBN 0S043S391 1 
Non-subscription orders distributed by Huio Press £3.45 

Daniel Guerin 

Class Struggle In tho First Republic 

Bourgeois and 'Bras Nus' in Franca 1793-1 797 
Translated from the French by tan Patterson 

March 320pn B c5/iiKl« ISBN 0904383 30 X par Jbnck About 
£6.60 

Homan ttosdolsky 

The Making of Marx's "Capital" 

Translated from tha German by Pete Burgess 

March 600pages/index ISBN 0904383 3 7 7 hardback About 

XIJiW 

Dosn Lcvlne-Mcycr 

Inside German Communism 

Memoirs of Party Llfoin the Weimar Republic 
Edi ted and introduced by David Zano A hirowhn 
January 192 pages ISBN 0904383 34 2 hardback; About £-1.90 

I/Brls^n Retailor 

Hamburg at the Barricades 

end olher writings on Weimar Germany 
Translated from the Russian by Richard ChappeU 
January J92 pages ISBN 03 04 383 3 6 9 hard back Atom l £4. 80 

Robert Bnrllrop 

Jack London: 

the Mon, the Writer, 1 he Robsl.- 

Novcniber224 paec^niiis tral^d/iudcx ISBN 0 904 JSJ 180 

John McGrath 

Little Red Hen . 

January 06 pages ISBN 0904383 31 8 paperback About £1.00 

John McGrath 

Fish in the Sea 

January 120 png«-lSDN 0 904383 26 1 paperback About 
Andre. Breton 

What is Surrealism? 

and other-writings 

March 600 pngcs/index/16 pages illustration* ISBN 0904333 
- 28 8 paperback. About £6.40 ISBN 0901383-33 4 hardback 
At>oul £J 2.00 • ... 

NJcbsHatiJInJcplgou . ‘ - 

Art History and Ciass Struggle 

January 224 nagcs/Hluslrated/indcx ISBN 0 904383 27 2C * 
paperback About £3.60 ISBN 0904383 32 6 hardback About 
£6.60 

Big Red Diary 1977 

1 977’s theme ; Law and Disorder 

October iWp3Bcs/illu*lraled/A6 ISBN 0904383 13 X £1.00 

Tha Big Red Songbook 

Compiled by Mai Coffins. Dave Harfor and Geoff White'. 
. January 128 pages, ISBN 0904383 38 Spapcrback About 
■ . £1.80 ’ 
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Intio. /, Rogers Rees 1905 420 
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*• Selections from Wordsworth. Edited 

by a. Ifor Evens 1935 4 IS 


7‘ ,e ~ Wonhwortlis French Daughter $6 

Hepplc, N. 

fc. Lyrical Farms In English SIS 
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{ - Tho Age of Wordsworth 4 12.50 

<«e -Wordsworth 1930 SIS 
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Sumo of Our English Poets 425 
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William Wordsworth, his Homes 

and Haunts 412.50 
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Leopard I and Wordsworth 45 

Borland, R. 
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Bridges, Robert 

‘‘Wordsworth & Kipling u In Col- 
/acted Estoiv, Papers, etc. $8.50 

Brooke, Slop Ford A. 
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Broughton, Leslie Nathan 

77w Thootritan Element In the 
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By Rosemary Dinnage 

•'* ' ■■ 1 ■ done, in particular the uneasy 

LI.izaiietii TAYLOR : what-shall-we-do-nboui-niothcr rela- 

lllaming tionship between Amy and hor son 

infirm rr, a .»„ i T,7i„j „ r -> m and daughter-in-law ; Mrs Taylor lias 
190p p. Ch alto and Wlndus. £3.50. always been good on the light 

— .■ nr . ■ 1 " .1 ■ i n I,,, 1 interdependencies of affection and 

The making of a literary reputation T h ® **“ k s9 °l lh “ r 

is an awkward, unfair business. l ^ c s . M firt ha j although 

“One of our foremost novelists", we ^arn of her tiresome, her gener- 
Angus Wilson is quoted as saying nus * and P er ridiculous sides, theso 
on the jacket of one Elizabeth Tav- never q iJ te flt , to Sether into ono 
lor novel ; James Agate, in 1945, P C1S011 - The author’s attitude to her 
“ chortled from the first page to the * s as anibivalent as Amy’s, and wo - 
last” of another one: the TLS are Uot Proposed for, possibly not 
managed a comparison with Chek- even , ver ^ interested in tlie closing 
hov. Amis, Hartley, Priestley, reve,at ion Rbout her. 

Bowen, Betjeman — a chorus of With Bln tiling being no more than 

praise from fellow-writers of various* a gentle close to Mrs Taylor’s writ- 
sorts fills up the blurbs of her Jng life, how is one to convey how < 
fifteen books. \ et it would not be good this series of distinguished 
entirely far-fetched to apply what hooks bus been ? They resist clever 
she says about her character interpretations. Her range of svm- 
Martha m this last and posthumous pnthv and observation is too wide ' 
novel, to Marthas creator: “Her in spite of the placid Home Counties 
. . . books were handsomely printed, settings, for preoccupying themes 
widely spaced on good paper, well- and patterns to be extracted • nor 
reviewed, and more .or less does she go in for the kind Sf 

unknown. Without fretting, she “ special » passages that are auotnhls 
waited to be discovered." Ixcept -the texture of her Ks Si fiS^ 


The makiiiE 


waited to be discovered 


e texture of her. wit Js too fine. 


that without fretting " suggests a her irony too lightly and' con-' 
tranquillity that does not suit well dnuously in play. The eminent 
with the fierceness, the controlled names on the covers of the book^ 
energy that exist just below the have fallen back on those exhn ■>«?»] 
surface of Elizabeth Taylor's stories words from the reviewer’s thesauri 
of elderly Brampton Road widows, that once meant something : d-ft 
uneasy marriages m Thames Volley witty, compassionate. Here in fact 
commuting villages. Under their they do mean something 
sheeps’ clothing— Boots’ Lending “Be mmiin,. ai • 

Library, Barchester 1950— all her i:f e hK k “ d ordinary in your 
books ftre sleek wolves. cnn ’ i lp „i^ a ,,P l,18 t° JS ’. f° y QU 

.. can be vIoleiiL and original in vour 

If to some extent they do wait faook f •’ in one of the earlier 
to be discovered, however. Blaming novels Frances, the painter who 
is not really die one with which to pleasure in hiding belUnd the 

make converts. Her more powerful mask of elderly village sniimor 
and concentrated writing is in the 9«°te* to herself Flaubert’s advice 
earlier books : in the later ones We might borrow this and annlv It 
Irony and polish often take die 1° Ihe surface of Eliznbeth Tnvlni-’q 
place, of passion. Blaming Is late, novels, which is regular and orHln 
slight, even shorter than her other ary only to allow the irredudbllltv 
I novels ; It shows no particular sign of the underlying structure to lie 
I of incompleteness or needing revf- more distinctly felt. This she 
5.1, but perhaps has suffered from ensures with a style of consistent 
being witten so dose to the end steely elegance, formidable and 
of the author’s life. concentrated j with a flawless 

Mrs Taylor has always had a 2 5? a ‘fg to the 

awar 0 ne« _of J|,e t _] 0 n_elina« fte ^dto Sny^ J V^nT 1 " ” 


of age and . illness, particularly in 
I the la*or books; Blaming -is tlie 
story of a first year of widowhood, 


Her Characters. For all their 
variety— for she can handle bar- 


little dignities, the planned deploy* 00 01 * wo k'»ds : tluiKc who know 
ment of energy, the concentration * ,ow to listen to that ticking, how 
qn managing time, is not treated 1° P° amassed and amused nud to 
as searchlngly os in Mrs Palfrey 560,1 P«m » as** 1 the ofiiicrs, who do 
at the Clara mom. Amy Honddrson t l u J te enough attention. 

JJ ; younger, wo assume, , than' Mrs * J, °y short cute, ami ra Liter 

Palfrev. of the -uerlntHn -inrinBi. moro often cause, tlun f/w» n ,:,. 


7,$ era y Uaders of Modern Entp- Mcdb oroii8li;Tsnfes 

*£ . . *' S ■ 
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- Edition of, 
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nZZr" 1 me . 
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of hts Convalesconce aftei? an opera* 
I 1 ® 11 - - The,' death is .managed- by 
■ Mr 8 Taylor vfidf perfect understate^ 
ment. Aniy and Nick have been 
waging a miniscule, loving war of. 
"W’Wd.hnng -the trip; they finally 
it, quarrel, laugh, make lbvq 


R>r fi first time sK hoovers- 
Mon ‘ the ndxt day there is no more 
Nick, only Amy surrounded by two 
and waiting, by qn 


Hide mi Seek 1 ’ ” •• "T- 

substituted bon-' 
homle aqd ha did not let this 
" ^ Sl • >. • He also remembered 
. tmngs about, people, asked after 


aged mothers, inquired about 
rh mill intis in, had lees, children'* 
tonsils. I t wus felt— It was . 
lilecu of unexpressed etiquetto-- 
tlmt one would not give him ■ 
pessimistic reply. . . . Anyone 
boorish enough in go on being 
depressed, threw him out a Uttli 
".Oh, bad luck I « ho would sS 
liming them across tlio .shoulder* 
sympathetically. His flitting .aye* 
would seek tho bur. 

Isobel and Tiny aro people who 
tail in tlie same way : if there is s 
morality implicit in these novols It 
lies somewhere here. And mean, 
while, “ life persists In the vulner. 
nblo, the sensitive. They carry U 
on. The Invulnerable, the too- 
heavily armoured perish.” 

The painter Frances of A IVreatA 
of Roses is precisely what young 
isobel is not— painting Is her life, 
and her pain and joy; and she 
seems to embody. If any character 
does, something of her reticent 
author’s conflicts and conclusions, 
in that novS Mrs Taylor, in typi. 
cally Idyllic village setting, wai 
grappling with the existence of 
violence — -the central character is a 
strangler — and her old-maidish 
Frances is goina through a crisis ia 
her painting life: deploring "an 
English sadness like a veil over all 
I painted, until It became ladylike 
and nostalgic, goveriiessy. utterly 
lacking in ferocity, brutality, 
violence"; while in truth 

all civilisations are like elaborate 
cainpinps-out, a complicated pie 
nlc in the face of Nature’s discom< 
forts. And upon this imperraan* 
ence we set up our easels and 
paint our pictures. What gees on 
to the canvas Is the ticking of our 
Hearts, the pulse of our lives. Yet 
when -we die. what will happen? 

. ... those manifestos of ours against 
the indifference of tho world will 
ile face down, among old books 
and ornaments . In junk-shops, in 
attics . 1 . so that soon, only a pale 
face, a pale hand will show In 
the darkness, and that face, that 
hand cracked over like mosaic. 

_ Very English, nostalgia, .. Mrs 
Taylor s books may VTbe, but 
such a formidably self-denying 
talent is not, never could be 
Judyliko or povcrncssy; os with 
Frances, the difference between her 
work and that of other " sensi- 
tive" writers in the same genre is 
“ the distance helwcun charades at 
parties and Sarah Bornlmrdt as 
Phedre ’ . Ferocity Is not absent 
from her fiction ; but nor docs It 
fu'diliiiiuhly dominate it. She can 
convey, as in A View of the liar- 
hour ami A Game of tilde and Seek, 
through tlie slightest of hints a 
stored-up sexual ferocity ; and in 
A Wreath of liases It is just the 
Juxtaposition of the rosy landscape 
• and tho insatiable violence, perfectly 
understood, of the central character 
wh4ci L. so memorable. Blaming 
now brings to a quiet conclusion a 
most honourable literary career. 


error of £5ifi g> next v" •’ 

nSffl* h.5£%! *hipload;of passen- R. C. HUTCHINSON 1 
K Rising ‘ 


jour. He hgs" iiS^d WT5B. • . 

M ° nl £ heve a heart attack, .. 3S9 PP* Michael Joseph. £5. 

It is typical of Elizabeth Taylor that =======^- : ' 

Nick, who only lasts for nineteen 

!JWnSL& ul ! e ?f ,n S sr drftwn bo* Th , ia ls *■ C ’ Hutchinson’s. last novel 

Amv Thnnph’L 1 ? h l s reladon “ m , !?, Wa5 work,n « on 15 day he 
3 *5° 'Jlf is the most econo- ^ed last year and the final chapter 

TOfrtS* ^ e «* compressing into remuns unwritten. He lias taW 

Jkt£ h a fl MrMMnh W K novelists get «« obscure episode in South AmerS 

Wt frl arodlld ic con * 

mixed Spanish 


7; . : ;. . .. 42$ ■ 




?a P a , c i which transfigures Sabino 
physically and spiritually, takes 
place in a dreamlike state, it Is 
firmly rooted In reality. By a gloii 
o.^Jyrich. use of language Cd«» 
sionally giving way to a self-cs* 
scious obscurantism) Mr Hutchinson 
meticulously creates a whole sodtfj 
and topography. 

The absence of the last chapter 
does, however, leave things in oa« 
unrealized. There is a feeling 
climax which the chance 
te reviie. Would most probably 
havs removed. Sabino regenerate 
“ 2°l interesting a character 
j?. before. Goodness is an almost 
Impossible quality to write about. 


^[nBetich.solomon F, ,i ' 
Glover* : fli 

V ^ 6 ** *}? Puritan? 7575 $20 


• Addresses and other. ' 
■Utirtty fomalns 1876 417.50 , 

• 'pe2£S t jRi 1 Influence.: of 

Wordsworth. ' 4ig,so . 


Gordnn.- I aSh n. r**" . , Wordsxu^rin • ' l 1 : ■ 
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Cotdon. Joha D. :«• - ' • , > r f r i •' ^ordswodh cndolherEssavs '* iiF- 

WHilam Wardswonh 1770-185^ is - . , ,-M , «<lW ;; -f75 , 

Trig - 1 - 1 ■ ' - ' 1 ’ • j : tr rtf M Spirit ; ] 9 ^\ 

f ll N0R woon Mir>QNs‘*mmod.M ’ V .$: A , } 90 i4: . 


L'* ■£?&*&** • m- iWioufe^ •. 


£n £5® b , 0lf *starved ipinfr 
5rc£ SahlS F r e*Sganged 


MBoua 


««M.nsrs,Mn fafricio, and his adop- 
«ve mother Marta— are not « 
sympathetic to the reader as those 
JJJff. 2f. lh « BUhop, whoAe moral 
ambivalfinco and inner tensions he 
. exposes in every nuance 
of behaviour. There Is no doubling 
bh deepest concera-- 
vrimess . hla searing indictment of 
®P{ri?uaI deprivation of Poverty 
•J? 1 **■ ^«;hls portrayal of tne rich, 
ni: n^captioii baa : :th* .. more 
*?' fae vrorked oar, which, 
r Jrony' with cennassioo. 
talent” 80 ®® 8 h5s u tiderp«ndtng ««® 
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In the boundless garden 


By Randolph Stow 


PATRICK WHITE : 

A Fringe of Leaves 
405pp. Jonathan Capo. £4.50. 

PETER BliATSON r 
The Eye in the IVTandnla 
Patrick White: a Vision of Man 
nnd God 

172pp. Paul Elek. C5.95. 

In May, 1836, the brig Stirling 
Castle, Captain James Fraser, 
was wrecked on Eliza Reef 
at the southern end of the 
Great Barrier ReeF. Those aboard, 
among them the captain’s heavily 
pregnant wife, put off ,In tlie 
pinnace end tne longboat, which 
was leaking badly. It was in 'this 
wallowing tub that Eliza Fraser, 


to Van Diemen's Land to see his 
brother, lIic memory of whose 
naked body .always fills him with 


In tho sequel Mrs Roxburgh is in- 
clined lo confuse Mr Roxburgh and 
Jack Chance, and in think hurself 


highly Platonic feelings. This awful condemned for the betrayal of bo till, 
brainwave has mure power than She also confuses herself with -till c 
Mrs Roxburgh's good sense, and in convict, and the cries of a man at 


less time tlinn it takes to 'get to the .triangle bring on a fit. The 
Jupiter tlie brothers are lumbered nnrdon she mice promised, in her 
with each oilier. Mrs Roxburgh voice, becomes her 

Mrs Roxburgh lias long been ® WI1, . AjH the uii-Chcl ten ha inlike 
troubled by “ sensuality ”, which potentialities she bus discovered, 
scares the pants hack on ro Austin before divined, by sibylline 

Roxburgh, and the handsome ratter "* 1SS . Scrimshaw, and foggily 
Garnett Roxburgh exacerbates it. °y. herself, now isolate tier. She 
On a. forest floor, aFter Ellen has Painfully understands die other 


fallen from her horse, he takes the S'lPlty ones : the murderer Chance, 
offered opportunity. Remorse fol- child who muulatod a fledgling, 
lows, and coolness, and lodgings in **} e repellent second mate who sur- 
Hobart Town, and two berths on vived by caiiulbahsm. In an im- 
the brig Bristol Maid bound for consecrated chanel bidk .by tills 
home. At the' southern end of the j nHD ‘ reads GOD IS LO vE. It 
Great Barrier Reef the brig is ls perhaps the only tolerable creed 
wrecked, and Mr and Mrs Roxburgh , 7or people who know that they Jive 


vived by cBinnlbalisjn. In an rni- 
consecrated dispel built by tills 
man, she reads GOD IS LOVE. It 
is perhaps the only tolerable creed 
for people who know that they live 


But when Mi<s 'Scrimshaw con- 
fides that she, Miss Scrimshaw,, is 
un eagle, Mrs Roxburgh remains 
* ( ineluctably' earth hound ” ; nega- 
tive capability is inure her' style. 
Her last mo lam or pliosis, the novel's 
end seems to promise, is to be as a 
phoenix: a companionable phoenix, 
helpmate 10 prosperous non-U Mr 
Jeyons, who has a certain vulnera- 
bility, and a hardware business in 
Oxford Street. Eliza Fraser, like- 
wise, quitted Australia as a bride. 

Engaging Is not die first adjec- 
tive one thinks of in connection with I 
the author of The Eye of the Storm, 
but this is an engaging honk. Like 
Conrad's Secret Agent, whose 
heroine Ellen Roxburgh somewhat 


resembles until she shows her grea- 
ter resilience, it Is "A Simple Tale" 
nnd might be judged chamber music 


tier srea- 
ile Tfile" 


three days later, dropped (it Is the of Cheltenham step into the shoes I*® quote from an earlier novdl) 
only word) a child,_ Which drowned, of Captain and Mrs Fraser ol - «• 'boundless garden ", still 


After a month adrift, the longboat 
party landed on Fraser Island and 
was met by aborigines. Before long 
the castaways found themselves 
stripped naked, and the men soon 
afterwards were marched off Into 
slavery. Mrs Frnser, dressed, by that 
time in a wreath of convolvulus, was 
abandoned ns a thing of no interest, 
until some women saw her possibili- 
ties as a wet-nurse. 

More than half starved, beaten, 
forced by means of fire-sticks to 
climb tall trees for honey and pos- 
sums, often weirdly decorated with 
feathers and paint “ for a show ", 
Mrs Fraser was to endure two 
months of domes tic drudgery and 
assaults on her feelings. Fraterniza- 
tion between slaves was forbidden, 
'and when one day she chanced Upon 
her Itusband I11 the bush lie was 
promptly speared to death. Two 
other castaways were roasted at the 
6take, and a third may have been 
partly eaten. Her virtue, however, 
does not seem to have been threa* 


St foulness. 

At this point tho Roxburgh mar- 
riage comes into bright focus, and 
a tunny and touching relationship 
it is. The two impractical pas- 
sengers, like mutually supportive 


wearing dhelr fringes of leaves. 

Peter Bcatson in The Eye in the 
Mondtifu claims that there are more 
metamorphoses in Patrick White 
than in Ovid. Certainly Mrs Rox- 
burgh undergoes some striking 



■ V- . *•.»* 

■ .r.v.J 

■ i? 






Graham, a former “ wild white man ” 
acting on that occasion as guide to 
a governm'ont search party. 

The misadventures of Mrs Fraser 
were mucfi chronicled when they 
ware news, 'and in thb past forty 
years have been tho subject of two 
sober books. - Robert Glbbings's 
John Graham, Convict nnd Michael 
Alexander’s Mrs Fraser on the 


. . ... , . , . Afrs Fraser, who vuikes her latest appearance in Patrick White’s new 

tened, or at least not before the cor- novel, is seen here being fought over by rival claimants, fom " Narrative 
5 nlaht . otl ..'riilch she was of the Capture, Sufferings and Miraculous Escape of Mrs Elisa Fraser ” 
5Pir.“®“ a '* a5r ° y «, ■» ? 0, V v 7 ct (1837), reproduced in Michael Alexander’s Mrs Fraser on Lite Fatal 

Graham, a former wild white man » Shore U86pp. Michael Joseph. £2.50). 


Fatal Shore. But Queensland, in its 
folk wlsdomi has preferred to 
accept the account of a runaway 


parcels, wistfully wait to be posted changes into different kinds of bird, 
to somewhere dry. IIow nice wot Sprawled on a forest floor in her 
Mr Roxburgh. - is, one suddenly- riding habit, she “ looked like some 
realizes, and boty . appropriately vast green bird trailing a disabled 
married ' they seem : to be: wing as it trlad/to flop its way to 

In the longboat Mrs Roxburgh safety dmong'fhe ferns”. Tlie' cries 
gives birth to a stillborn son, and of the flogged convict turn her Into 
landfall 1s made at length on 8 -screaming peacock. As she lands 


convict called David Bracefell, made desert cay, by his own inslgnlfi- 
public half a century. .- after the cance, he lias been making over- 
event in the memoirs of Henry tures to the human race, tenderly 
Stuart Russell. According to poulticing the sea-boils of the un- 

Bracefell. It was he, living as a wild prepossessing steward. But tlie 

white man, who rescued Mrf Fraser aborigines arrive, and Mr 
and guided her overland to Moreton Roxburgh, speared through the 
5®* .Hls reward was to have hdr nec k, expires, 
turn on him as soon as, civilization • ~ ... „ - ... 

was In sight. "She said she would . 1 0n . PWadisal shore, of tho 
complain of me. I turned rffund Wand, in her nost-lapsanan gar- 
and ran back for my life 1 - * ment of convolvulus, Mrs Roxburgh 
tn,. „„i„ j o 1 o ii„ „ p Ma enters Into Mrs Fraser’s bondage. 

oni y 0r P er baps one should say that the 

JKS * a i? M " wldoy Roxburgh and Ellen Gluyas 

1 . 8 J j is ^ 'w J? enter. Into- it together, for the 

ass grw 

hl/h Jt i. 

Painfully cropped, EJlen Gluyas 
wM thi %nt£ri2? “S 1 shrieks: "Leave off, Wt ‘ee?” 
Nofan>I h Sr ^59T Mrs Roxburgh then feels strong 

to^ii I h.SS er M B S ,, 3SouSri “S u , 8 i tu “ " why mu!t 

stripes suspended in air. . you torture me so ? . 

-t« a » J. . At length the convict rescuer 


{ ? raser Island. Mr Roxburgh, in tho 
nterim, lias been progressing in 1 
self-awareness. Overwhelmed; on a 
desert cay, by his own insignifi- 
cance, he has been making over- 
tures to the human race, tenderly 
poulticing' the sea-boils of the un- 
prepossessing steward. But tlie 
aborigines arrive, and Mr 
Roxburgh, speared through the 
neck, expires. 

On the paradisal shore of tho 
inland, in tier o os t-laps Brian gar- 
ment of convolvulus, Mrs Roxburgh 
enters into Mrs Fraser’s bondage. . 


a -screaming peacock. As she lands 
from- tho longboat she is seen 20 
charming disadvantage. 

Mrs Roxburgh succeeded briefly 
in escaping out of -the boatswain's 
arms, to flounder a few steps 
before stubbing her boots on wliat 
must have been a coral hussock. 
Thereupon she sank, the boats- 
wain. resuming possession of her 
as she rose, more a wet hen than 
a woman, whose clucking cries 
remained mercifully unheard by 
any but her silent rescuer. 


beside tlie larger works. It is none 
the less accomplished for that. 

Peter Beats on’s book, which ha s 
grown out of a Cambridge PhD 
diesis, is an attempt to find the sys- 
tem underlying Patrick White’s 
appeal to ithe " unconfessed ’’ reli- 

f ious factor in modern man. 
he discussion is in fairly fami- 
liar, usually Christian terms. In 
Man, the word is made flesh: Nous 
inclines towards sublunary Physls 
and descends into it. This divine 
fragment, fallen and Imprisoned, 
thon aspires again towards its 
source, and may achieve reunion 
through rho action, of whait Dr 
Beatson calls " Grace ’*. 

The mnndala at tho centre of 
which tlie marooned spark finds 
itself cnn bo considered in a psychic 
or in a social aspect. The eye (or I) 
of the psychic maiidala is “ a lower, 
or working soul ”, "'the self' or 
‘tho core of being which sur- 
rounds nnd nourishes the higher 
soul, and is hermaphroditic. "If 
the separate elements of the per- 
sonality can be wedded one with 
another within the core of being) 
so that the word 1 1 ’ is spoken from 
the centre of the maiidala, then this 
personal C I* will itself dissolve nnd 
bn transcended ns tlie hidden soul 
returns to tlie Hidden God.” 

The outer perimeter of the 
psychic in niul. .hi is ihc body. The 
social mnndala' is bounded by the 
crowd, and its eyo Is the Individual, 
or Unique One, at once embracing 
and standing apart from what en- 
closes it. 

I found this study persuasive, 
end lucidly written under Its dense 
surface, but hardly the complete 
answer to the literary “ problems ”. 
The " crucifixion ” and death of 
KLmmelfarb in Riders in the 
Chariot , that deeply bothering 
episode, looks much ns it -did be- 
fore: a mistake. And by using a 
term like " Grace f Dr Beatson some- 
times soenis to create rather than 
illuminate obscurities. ' The more 
non-committal '* theophany” might, 
In some places, have served Ills Fur- 
pose better. 


Or perhaps one should say that the TL Jf * 1 11 ' ' _ ^ 

'ssr. jsFp&Er&vz Middle man 

Cornish girl is constantly coming to 

the aid of the thirty-year- old U ^ — In * l ~ ri ~ ri ^ . L . ■ , 

Cheltenham lady, when her hair is n . « ’ 

painfully, cropped, EJlen Gluyas By i/flYlu WiUSOH 

shrieks: “Leave off, can't *ee?” . — 


Di X Fringe Of Leaves Patrick i^ars- by iuS C IWjW. 

^H nd ^L,° n 8 water -cress Vrl who betrayed him’ Interpret 


GODFREY SMITH : 

Caviare' 

175pp, Hodder and Stotighton. 


figure -does riot ; 'round on her 
convict rescuer, but his own 
fears and suspicions make him 
behave as if she had. She 
does arrive at Moreton Bay, after 


when the mercurial Leila tempor- 
arily extends her favours elsewhere, 
It continues when Beri goes -to. Ox- 
ford, in the golden days* after the 
war when he numbers among the 
attributes Df hls illustrious content- 

B oraries " the- famous Hsp of Rees- 
logg, the bright panache of Jeremy 
Thorpe, the already ominous cross- 
examinations of the infant Robin 
Day". 'Mr .Smhb lnduJgM these 
; Oxford .memories,' hut puno- 


a water -cress girl who. betrayed him 1 
with a sword-swallower. Escaping 
the tribe, he and Ellen Gluyas roam 
the busli, mates and lovers. Ellen’s 
"sensuality” is at last allowed to 
exist, and sq as the man’s vulner- 
ability. , Hie terrible scars- on Me 
convict back shock and fascinate . 
her. : She mourns Vulnerable Mr 


1-1 _ . . — — , ocii^uauLv ia a*L iBbL auuncu iu hiuukm w 

dreamlike wanderings, on foot, and exist, and sq ds the man’s vulner- they neve 
not (as reaHy happened) In a ability. The terrible scars on Me either th« 

te®”® nt K S i C S nvic i' r ?, anne , d M iP afc confer back shock and fascinate . Mr Smith 
This much Is Bracefell, and Nblan. her. ; She mourns Vulnerable Mr and the n 
In other respects her Queensland Roxburgh, like a kind employer, arid story. It 
Mpenences are. exactly those of preserves her wedding ring in the veritional-’ 
Ekza Fraser. • ; . . &i nge ^ i eav es. is not gb 


By which he presumably means that 
though they are always on stage 
they never properly engage with 
either the play or the audience. 


the depths- oE despair. 

The memories may be coloured. In 


they never properly engage wstn any case, by thefact that Tien re- 
either the play or the audience, call 9 t h^rn . tvflen ty-H va yea r s Jater, 


It might have been a con* 
il-'conceit, but fortunately it 
given more' weight -than- it 


Her name Is Ellen Roxbureh; tide But when her mind wanders. F an carr y- The novel Is about lost 
nil y ^Uml Ugh n tei i LSXFiSX voice of Mrs Roxburgh some- innocence r^tiier 1 than lost Identity. 
S S e L“ l dmes s P eaks * the innocence is of youth, and a 

J • Sydney, we are told, .is going love affair which fashions a life 

fmm f i ° ahead.. I. am inclined to advise different from what. It bad prom- 

Sydney- Sot yourself up. In some lied. Ben Freeman is almost 
npnc«r<V :: f;.r Q i lC tn iL a S m« safe business with the ihoney eighteen when he' meets Leila, the 

peasant,. given tp dreams of pagan riiWllnti/Avnii. Mv husband win ' h^f.Russian dauehter of a.' Nobel 


altogether excuse the style of some 
of the more intimate reminiscences 
nor the journalistic shorthand which 
conveys ' seme ..of the subsidiary 
characters; But if one is nbt ijer^ 
suaded by. the reason f dr the Send 
of flic affair-— Leila suddenly de- 
fects Id Russia with one ot her 


d.. I . am indintd to advtiw different from what It bad prom- colleatftio? — It does 'provide 


ivflls and of Tristram and Iseqlt at • 
.TintageJ, • But if she is. a noble 
animal, .she is. a tractable and sweet-. 


Sydney. Sot yourself up. in some 
safe business 1 with the money 
thte$r*ll give you. My husband will 


Freeman 


contribute to it handsomely— of 
that yoii may be sure. . 
he warning is nor lost on' the con-^ 


- eighteen when he' meets Leila, die balance! the reverie .with a percep- 
half-Russian daughter of a Nobel rive account o? : how Bert copes ..vrith 

{ irize-wlnnlpg .physicist who works his loss' of Innocence, through mar- 
n/comfortamo seclusion in a house rlage and a job and ell tho coin- 
ire. Leila is 0 revelation, pensatovy • paraphernalia . .0^ a 
and knowing as Ben is middle-class professional existence, 
ignorant, arid she a takes Like hls interpreter hero, Mr Smith 
inn. Their love jrifaJr Is has gvfjht p understanding, of, the 


almost Mr Smith- with the. op port unity to 
»rit Y 1 ® balance! the raverie with a percep- 
Nobel rive account of : how Ben -copes ..with 
works his loss' of innocence, through mar- 
house rlage and a job and all t no com- 


*»* “ c “ Mrs Austin Roxburgh as of . tne wm oy storm, me 
A. day . comes jvhen the mother- triangle et which convicts are bliss, full of 'the rflj 
^m-law is .-no .more, and -Austin flogged. Ellen Gluyas • plods .oil-, and balmy summer 
: Rbrfbptgh sets his heart on. a trip alpnfi, to safety and remorse. remitting except for t 


August/ 
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Non-Fiction 

WALLENSTEIN 

His Ufa Narrated by 
Golo Mann 
234x15B nun 028 pp 
233 96813 X £18.50 Sept 23 

JOSIAH WEDGWOOD 
Anthony Burton 
234x1 68 ram 240 pp 
1 8 pp b/w Ulus 3 line drawings 

233 86807 6 £4.05 . 

SCARLETT, RHETT 
AND A CAST 
OF THOUSANDS 

The filming of 
'Gore with thsWi/id r 
Roland Flamln! 

234x156 mm 380 pp 
117 b/w lllus 
23388819-8 £4.95 

CARLOS 

PoTtrait of b terrorist 
Colin Smith 
218x138 mm - 30Q pp 
233968431 £4.05 

THROUGH THE 
FISH'S EYE 
An Anglsr'fi Guide to Fish 
Behaviour 

Mark Sosf n & John Clarke 
Edited by Fred J, Taylor 

234 x256 mm 182 pp 
23 line drawings 
233966841 £4.85 

THE NEW YORKER 

Minim of Drawings 1625-1875 
308 x234 mm 308 pp 
BOO drawings 

233968105 £7.50 Sept 29 

AMERICAN FASHION . 
' Sarah Tomerlln Lee, ad. 
278 x 245 mm 532 pp 
b/to+colourlflus 
233808040 £12.00 Sept 23 

Fiction 

HOLLOW TARGET 
Paulfciyere 
198x129 mm 288 pp ’ 
233987687 £3.75 

MORTAL STAKES " 
Robert B Parker 
198x120 nun 192 pp 
233980389 £3.25 Sept 23 

The L anguage ! 


EARLVMOPERIM 
CNQU6H ’ 

Charles Barber 
218 x 138 mm 360 pp 
233862 B 2 X £ 7.50 

Poetry • 

FOURTEEN ISRAELI 
' POETS 

. A Selection of Modem Hebrew ■ . \ 
PAeuy 

Dennis Silked- 
Introduction by . 

Harold Schlmmel 

218 x 138 mm 98 pp 

233807382 £ 2.25 
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WORLD’S FIRST EDITIONS 

Pndarnnfc Distunoro n .ifiri rticcnntl 
Inrillll. Ifilfoiliizioiio rj| MnrfoJina Mon 
call Dorln / GollinarF L.i foat.i Joll.i 
sor viUi. Hum.mzu. /'rckizicno df Halo 
Cat vino. 


Reassurance brokers 


Small cabin 


... ' ' — — olunisivo art he keeps Ills story Lindsay is tho principal nf n col- passengers 

iii./.rinn£C , m 0 cii\A chilli Mf7 llV'4* Inflt Jit! 11 VOS 111 11 UllV-O llUHl- * ^ 


APPROACH TO FICTION 

RosaM Gil flltrf. Un flylfo suhAOimalo. 

TODAY’S REALITIES 

Accaltalls Istltuzionl o lotto di clns 
so. Drills erl3i dotio stato dl tUrltia oi 
sorgare dallo stato asslstonzialo / 
Catalano Molodoloola o Insounamen 
to della storin / Corqualtl La Forze 
' annate Itallsno dal 1945 el 1975. 


By Michael Irwin 

STANLEY MIDDLETON . 
Still Waters 

247pp. Hutchinson. £4.-5. 


cmistamiv progressing and shilling, lege, that he lives in n l.iv.gc j’nvm- 
hriiiging cadi of his major charsic- house, that he has « niametl ‘>i>n 
iers in turn ro the centre of the as well ns n daughter, lie and his 
narrative. Their fluctuations of wife are said to make their iioniu 
mom) are caught with great “ a centre of life for bright youth ”, 
delicacy. Stunlcy Middleton knows hut the young people do not uiiilt-T- 
the characteristic strengths on»l tnlizc: .the tublc-lenius mom 

vulnerabilities of different nges, cleaned in the opening chapter is 
different temperaments. lie knows never used. Thus attenuated, the 


•y^vw krfttv«= 4 «niknikhi 


By Roy Foster 




how family affection will Involve Iifo of the Lindsays seems Ma infer 
Tim realistic novel temn 1 ns the niost yCt sv irmmmt resentment or rivalry, titan it should. . There is also it 
difficult kmd to write. The author A |j 0V(3 a jj [ ie j s n jj| c t0 display the limitation of style, ’lhe deliberately 
has to register the repetitiveness *j, r j ollMlctt 0 f t h e WQys - m which simplified narration does not do 
and triviality of daily life without f| .j cn( j s ca „ , llsla |„ and help one quite enough work. For example, 
boring Ins readers. He must con- aiwt j iei . j t , times of trouble. only Mr Bourne, of nil the char- 


Strutture e dottrlno / Da Bartolomeis 
Prufe&BlonalUfe social® degll inaeonan 
ti. Formazlona egolo mom onto amblan 


vey its miscellaneo listless while rhe navel is too' fiC- acteis, has an established physical 

If ! m°S be" made finer- nuemly and explicitly, reassuring, presence. . More important in a 

His .chat actors must be made inter «. . . . svm | }t:0mat ic. . One novel containing so much conveisa- 

ffifed W w° Wt herd? S ThiS^re knows about stiU waters; shallow tion is the failure to create personal 

Sot i™iblZ demand?, they are ;not : It Is no surprise that ami contrasting styrl «s-of /speech. 


talented 


f f 


to dl lavoro / Faeroes, Fin! GU amorl 
cnnl in Helm / Gorroafo [3oriingtrer 
/ Torznnl Giui Phonp! La Khomziono 
di Saigon / Various Authors Pofoyn.i 
rossa / Vasco Por un crlatinncslnto 
non rohyloso. 

ON WOMAN 

Mucclocchl La donna • norao. nCon 
aeiwo* fenmiinllo e lasclsmo / Mura 
ro La Slr/norn do! gloco. Eplsodl del fa 
cnccla nils atreghe / Remlddl 1 nostrl 
dlritli. Manuele glurldico por In donna. 

LITERATURE ART 
MUSIC THEATRE 

Ariosto Lingua, stile a tradlziono. Attl 
del Gongreaao di Reggio Emilia a Far 
rara 12-t0 ottohra 1974 / Barba II II 
bra dell'Odln. II teatto-laboretarlo / 
BarEJU, Guglletmi Antologln del Grup 

E o "63. Teorla a crltlca / Bonita Oliva 
'Ideologla dal tradltora. Aria, mania 
ra, man le tie mo / Giuliani Antologla 
della poesla Itallana. Dalle orJglnl al 
Trecento / Manzonl- Arnold Schftn 


He limits his subject-innttcr to n 


subtle Lit ,i ii the general run nf text. 
A more fundamental criticism of 


But all this is merely rn sag- 

1 1 , , n f ,.,rw.ii* riftec /l i > ,u[ c luiiuunirimn hilili»u, ui gost that a 'good novel might have 

^Jivv« ? ».«n?al n t u«"ti« S i S 1,10 novel is tiiat its total effect is been still better. It Is a pleasure 

JJlJI !J®I| ^ Rmirnil < 5 hir n,n«f t0 ° 1,1 i,d - P»n*T this is a matter of to rend ail author who tells a ernft?- 

of 3 thc r chMdren l vo mlav from n,nRe ’ Bohans Mr Middleton jias . manlike tale, eschews ginpuicki v 

in? becn * aftel ‘ all. a little too solep- ;and regards liis characters , with 

, "hAu tivo - h is easy “ £orEet " ,ot Mc aft,!,:,ion and iasi,act ' ■ 

.sufficient minor characters Hppear . 

to create a sense of ht-eadtii and XU 7 ■ 1 * n ^ ' 

% Wrapped in celluloid 

described : tins is a domestic novel. JL X 


.sufficient minor characters appear 
to create a sense of breadth and 
vuriety. Tho working lives of the 
protagonists arc alluded to, but not 
described ; this Is a domestic novel. 
Its staple is conversation — over 
inetds or household tasks, during 
walks or outings. Tho shrewd 
selection and siinplifi cation enable 
the author to maintain a consistent 
manner and to concentrate on the 
essential doings of his characters. 
For each of them the yqgr proves 
to be a time of stress or even crisis. 
- John Lindsay, tho cultivated 
principal of a college of further 
education. Is increasingly oppressed 
by awareness of his coming retirc- 


By Russell Davies 

PHILIP OAKES : 

A Cast of Thousands 
191pp. Golloncz. £4.40. 


unexpected role of Mr Urethritis; 
nor is she sweetened by the sugges- 
tion that the infection may have 
originated, in some fashion, wiih 
her. “.Something lias been cool- 
ing in that yeasty! little oven of 
ydurs to which 1 am allergic*', ven- 
tures the critic, with h horrible 
panuche that comes .over, I sus- 
pect, worse than the author in- 
tended. “You have such a way 


ra, manlerlemo / Giuliani Antologla Principal of a college of further A film critic, lounging his way »f u *v. h a „„! vay 

della poesla Italians. Dalle origlnl al education. Is increasingly oppressed through the Cannes film festival, "“ t h "? t ‘ dl £ *2**5°® 

Trecento / Manzoni' Arnold Schtin by awar e J ie * s of hls carnjrl « retire- experiences a burning itch in the U2L3,!! , te e5ia H? a 0 , \\\ nnus ® ntll1 8 

berg. L'uorrio, I'opera, 1 testl mu8lcBti nnd by a recurrent sense of scrotal area. Alas.lt is neither oc “ s 10,1 ■ Snla B r ad u ally leaves home. 

Con una compaalzlane atovanlte tna ft? o£ buraa , ,, e { tort - matiuee-rash, nor the sight of too , T ° cut n short story shorter, he 


I-': 

! ! fi 

I • 8 ? 

• Vi\ 


Con una compoalzlone glovanlle tna 
dlta / Mengalrfo La tradlziono del No 
Vocento. Da D'Annunzio a Montale / * 

Moscatl Apparanza e realth. Arts II 
guratlva nelt'antlco Orlante. • . 

CONTEMPORARY HISTORY S.^ h *®|h-year(ild ■ .Douglas ^Bourns. he“adds, . " ^he ‘ ioddess ‘ af' Tore .* 1 ' choice ‘of'poMibfe- -out- , 

, u^ K l n . ' v Bournes have mfflculttes of This la a doctor who evidently COtnea U disguised by lhe appear- 

HUOnflnoU PollUca oullurafs oparala. their own- • Douglas wins A Cam- ahnC^s the .ieneraL',ophiion of fUm JgKS»-^ ftly W°*» cpmedjap'ToiDmy 
Da Matt fl UaBello nlla tlvolurtqpft hrlclge ichplotaWp, but h^ hlvistec^. belonglng to PhUrp 

dl Novembra 1869,1919 A Carocol St<J tag, aaserfive fa&er Is .reduced to d»eKtor 3 S ^“- ■ ■ ! Oakes's past rather than Mr Sale's.' 

tie d Italia otinJnltb nd oggl / Fedelo torpbr by a nervous breakdown go Tames Sale he of the Itch low Aside from laying ghosts lu the 
Storle della Concenlrazlone anti lead anct later laid low. by a stroke. The back w ^ London?^ 'tawS^^tl him an ® ut,, . 0, " s , min ^ Kidd's function in- 
ata 1627-1934 / Guerrl Giuseppe Bot \ nte "'& ei '} »>ut rettrtag Mrs Bourne i“r«toSal ! guilt not nW ■ ff e b ° ok ls t0 introduce what seems 

tal, un faecista orltlco / Parr! SorJIll Jf obliged, against habit and incllna- his' knowledge of his own sexual ft® dangerously fanatic figure of 

.is ij’iinir. d— r r ..t .. . u ■ j". ^ nie In .Miniv^vlHiid Hivan rn nmtU. US an.? ^lifn 


through an infatuation for the doctor. “You remember Verms ‘”. r ctLatoraeBma vs perplexed aS Skie 
eighteen-year-old' Douglas Bourne, he adds, "the goddess of love" 0ver tha choice of •possible- -eut- 
■tSo Bournes^ have dllflcviltles of This. la a doctor who evidently come* ' U disguised by ihe appear- 
tlteir own, • Douglas wins 0 Cam- shafcOa the .teneraL.ODlriion of film television cpmedlan Tommy 


rift d'italfa. Problem! e Ipotesi df rf 
, eft'rca if Roohat L'ltalla nella prlma 
guerra mondial?. Problem! dl Jnterpre 
tazlone a proapettlvo dl rlcarca / Sal 
.vftdor! Damocrazla e aoclallsmo In 
Kautaky / Various Authors Faaclsmo ' 
. e capltallcmo. 

MARXIST STUDIES 

• /■ ' Badalonl. Mar»;(?mo. coma alorlclamo 
./ Bobbio Graftacl # la concezlone dal 
/■;. Jft so cl at h 'cl vile-/ Book, Oarolgnano, 

• . .Ramirez L'oparalo jnhaaft nedll UB.A. 

. 1608-19227 Batso Hegel palUlao del 


.These unremarkable doings are — Sale's hama 
given significance by the author's urbta is part 
sensitivity and technical skill. It unsatisfactoty 


. roBperiehzo / Cacolarl Krfsla. Baggio i^ppupv arturr , ‘ 

BWlla crisj del ponalero negallvo det ,EF - Er ABC,1E ^ ‘ . 

. Nfetzacho a Wlttgehatelh / Negri PrO - Not n Penny More, Not a Penny 
' letarl a ateto. P.qr una ftlscuaalohe ftu Mss- • • 

fiUtonomla operaiti a compromaaiO - ' 217 pp. Jonathan Capa. £ 3 . 50 . 


Is the latter quality.' that is less conscrousness— his ■ .wife is not them~-T tv 

likely ,0 be .enwrSod, With un- pleased to see him return In the f‘X kki of{ fer TLmy Kldd"»' 
• ' '■ ' farmhouse in the Dordogne, whoro 

1 / -m r*4- Sala 'will decide at last whether ho 

t our unj ust men s'?d d i ^s\^n. i \ < n i to f K 

^ old battle. with unsatisfactorv cast; 
.... . — — — • lian t scholar of bis generation ", scenery aud dialogue in Miniver- 
Rv 1?. Q, Tiirnor ?«° ,a n visiting Fellow at Mftg- land.. 

amj u. &i xuiucL . dalenj a Harley Street doctor who Starting off in an atlnosphere of 

- - ; ; as sag “ i r a *p1ot« hypochondriacs; a fashion* shame, and struggling on through 


who is a vititin 
dalen j a Harley 
exploits hypocho 


>treet doctor who 


able West End art dealer; and Vis- n period of domestic distress, A 
count Bi-igsley (Harrow, n Oxford, Cast of 'Thousands ' never rhally xe- 
Grenadier.- Guards), a man ' about covers .its morale, It- has a -de- 
town. The swindler's dupe 'who In- pressed 'air-— which does makb the 


duces all these worldly people tb marriage break-up unusually -lnllolv- 
invest in a bogus oil company Js a an « pitiful for a while, but at 


4: 


1 •at p 

uiiy? 


etorloo, - ' •' ^ , t nTWr IB a DPBU3 oU comP anv la a una pintut tor a wnue, but at 

P" " T nOsft product of , Harvard Business “*<3 saT ”® works against Mr 

PSYCHOLOGY-PSYCHOANALYSIS In, 197^ jef/ray Archer, a member S c !l?, 01 and undoubtedly the least Oakes s best efforts to ’convince us 
-• nCVPLII ATn\/ of : parfiamepv was adWed ta in- Want graduate of his generation. }«*» among the bungled,, bl- 

: :v PS YC H I ATRY ,•<>« # nad-eman. LSafci*: f r "« 8 

Fornarl SlmholO a codtce Dal nro companyi In 1974 be. learnt from dan summons his fellow victims to f^ r Sol e Cn the P os Ability of a future 
‘ cesao pslooane Utica oil 'anal tat latitu Scotland Yard that -his -glares were a splendid dinner atMagdiien. Not - Tha 
5rt n l P / F r mnft t iLi i n 1 W worthless,' which meant 'that his nntil they have polished off the t0 weavp ltim-values 

' m ParUfiiuedtary career was it!' ruins. Camstnbert frappd do they: ask why ^?!i WOOd n ®ta®s Into thetox- 

. notn^nologfca tfl .Eugenio MlnkoyvsW. Turned novelist, he has written a have been mvlted. Their r eta- toe narrative does "not help 

.! ( '!* •hoMt-*ur..a,«n .wJ ! o. coOmK ife^ coup, are weeuwd in such 


-WI, •.I.II.II.U, .VUIIUbC U5 

that life among the bangled, bi- 
sexual youth on the bohemian fringe 
holds even the possibility of a future 


Sqaolo atorica .od aplstamologldo; 


, ;• Mftnualo crldco dl paloTtlatrlk ' flKirS® 4 

' {&*$&' • ^H ft rs and whS rdsdivtf. to steal 

• par 'altn, J dlle|Tttnl dallo .palqoldgo < back the money f from -Abe swindler, and Boston, 

- mtkrk^iuil^ AkSdiSiiiimi. 
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ra 

•; Ie. metro 


RIBUTIONS 

P porta anile drodha / Ber 
lojarlp- urban* PatoWla .dtil 


reams I:d 


5. 

ir* others^ so why HoV.wa ■ Insldia 


.■■••.: Ia. metroppH /. Blunjlv Eroina / Bftrilita 1 '% 
■ . :G6Qtn8irla. par field 7 Commoner, Bet ‘ w 


.. rural, ' Israel; Teorla dal campl. /.Ms 
baporda . palbolatoro a oapUel4.= llii-fl 
■ nifllsi mbrxlsta aeindeploata'inloritria 
tloa / Various, Authors L’apa a I'arbnl 
tatto. ParfidlgrfiL; solentlflol a matotifi 


jjqss'ttp 


re,;wav.a 
’POllb , . - 
■d and n 
a bust- h 


they have polished bff the an V t0 weave -film. value* 

i fieri f raped do they: ask why od lla . we s into the tax- 

ave been Invited. Ttieir reta- El rhi? ^ p 
coups are executed In such B / 0,her 

rthy places as Monte Carlo, & rh« S„ S ? a i e i J ls V re - 

lr, Ascot,. Wimbledon, Oxford ?5 pects J V“ 


nri ■>* .^Ui m* w.w -r uiffi . ir tC - 

. ml'oi.as ntnici.iisit; : 

l.uLkt Islt* 

J.i.Tp'ii. llcincimmil. f.T.OO. 

— — - ~t~mTT~, 

A new iletucjJve stru-y by Nicolas 
l ; n-i'liii<; slim i lif ln> |»*.-rli-«’rly adapted I 
for .t iUiiinn r weekend; but this one 
is iiuL. It is it .sli.ule ton long; ilic \ 
pace tlr;i:;s fatally; mid it lias pic- : 
tens! mis to be inuru (h:m a datec- i 
live smry, describiug itself stria. ! 
gently us ” u ii'tvel " un the jacket ■ 
and from time to time uiring its ! 
u in bill on s. , ! 

i'ur a wilier wiih ns gifted a way • 
with i lie gi tiro as Mr l 1 ' reeling, 1 this : 
is u pity. If is Inspector Castaug, ' 
a sensiiive French cup with a 
. c. ins lie Czech wife named Vern in 
the bad'c.i'mind, was introduced in 
brass inf, of bnmwnj a couple of ; 
years a;*o nnd is u likeable and con- 1 
vincing presence. Mr Freeli tip's | 
/.sense of the hourgeois uncertainties i 
and petty caiTU|>tioiis just below ' 
tho rnrtt nlly nv.tmctired surface of 
Fivndt* middle-class life Is unerrinR. 
Tho milieu uf Luke Isle, which sur- , 
,veys this territoi y, could have meant 
tmdihcr mcmnrahlc cxerci.se .over : 
time ducoruus mitieiTold: a crois J 
between M.tigict nnd The Sunday 
'Woman. \ 

At first, inttavd. most of die 
necessary iiiyredients scent present, i 
An old woman, a pt-iikly cx-paetess 
living in a little country town, Is 1 
murdered, ostensibly by a chance 
burglar. But site had been making 
allegations of undefined dangers; 
there was friction with her adopted 
.son ; her housa and garden arc valu- 
able enough for a inotivo to he dis- 
cernible. But only just; for this is 
-Mr Freeling's strength. There is 
-nothing meretricious about his 

J riot*. The Irritated and embittered 
eeliugs of his country bourgeoisie 
.are light years away from the coldly 
.passionate hatreds of the Maunac 
' country further south ;• the money 
at ste|ce 1# no forttm#, buYtlie sort 
. df comfOeteblij fcompatetrea which 
'relatives count on. And the crime 
is no less believable for tlmt. 

There Is, in fact,' little that Is 
wrong about Mr Freeling's misc-en • 
sedne. A pnssinnnte observation 
has gone into the portraits nf tha 
country property-developer, his stu- 
dent ffniiglHcr, a primly Jokey civil 
fervnnt, and the pompous local 
notables nf rhe Judiciary upon 
whoso WLNiknrssos end dignified alrj 
Castang must shrewdly calculate, if 
he Is -to have any chance of pur- 
suing the case his own way, 

Tho JlnciitnCms of Soulny .society ' 
tire picked out dulicately; tho town 
Itself, with its Vauban fortifications 
and its commercial hotel, is solidly 
bu\lt up by Mr Proofing into three 
dimensions. Even the local whore 
with a heart of -gold is acceptable. 
But verisimilitude falters with the 
'introduction of an omtgci .'Ifw® 
artist, named Mile Aubnenne 
(O'Brien) ; and not only because her 
psychologically oriented, evideace 
about the dead Sabine Arthur • 

to give Casiang more solid lee®" 
than we can iu all conscience allow 
him. What really spoils the struc- 
ture of ihis al most-admirable dete^ 
rive . story is (he introduction at to u 

same time of an awkward and over- 
stated parnllel between, the petty 
passions of ambition . and green, 
which murdered' Mma Arthur, ana 
the similarly obsessive. . desire i in- 
security which Caitang has notice^ 
in a completely unrelated Parisian 
criminal whom, he apprehends > m* 

, . bolt-hole at the beginning of 


jpyr - Archer’fl 
its echoes, of 


eKSmi*. I Wj W would 

iddeTf-^rflto’boBe featurM of .Ingrid' 
. . Bei^mih’and XWtothy Maguire with- 
■8!«J!!W the -flepigho? fd«a d«ih of Ahgi 0 ^c8lrtidn ’'^ 


. Tho, mestago nf. Miltf- Aubrienne J* 
. that everyone is lookiiig.for a 

Isjf which- Yeatsian jreferonCe^JJ 

graciously explains to Castang- Atie* 

phobia vnderstiindable' Ignorance ne 
, nitist bp blessed, with iportic pre 1 


:toh B7ilt^Ji ^" «»4'So on. The rftede?SS ' -S5K’ S!S 


!oripatiph 










Castaug maoeBos later to muse »«*, 
barim about M peace dropping slow . 
and the rest of it.}. There Is w? 
much of mis Itind of thing ; on? i ® r 
the chief suspects a phony Ajg 
pHUe squire, quotes Dickens inter 
, minably. ^Litfirkty : 
instant phtidsophiztag. 'distencea us 
, froth SooJau. and evekually fjjij 
Castaug. wherf the J . ddnouemefj 
: ,campO> rising correctly 

. tan ner* This ® 




WfHVMHIOVUli <>. ‘"O V"-, , ,illu 

: hot- ; worthy of Mr Fftfd I Ing 1 ’« • ooW 
built sulmruclure or hia Well esy^ 
: lltiied detective- The MfMt otbog. 

taywfably hmkes « ghod derecilva 


itoryil^ss. cfp.B work 6LArt.' t ' ; 
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In pursuit of first principles 


f I KfEDRICII SCHLEGEL : 
i Kritisclic Ausgabc seiner Werke 

' Volume 3: Charukterisukcu uud 

. k'litikun II 

Edited and introduced by Hans, 
l Eiclmcr 

' 487pp. £12.70. 

i Volume 8': Studien-zur Philosophic 
und Theologie 

I Edited and introduced by Ernst 

Behler and Ursula Struc-Onpenberg. 
r. 640pp. £23.85. 

Muuich:_Sch6oiogh/ Zurich : Thomas. 

| " 

in a passage which has become a 
I classic of Ideologiekritik, Ernst 

Koben Curtius once surveyed the 
reasons advanced by earlier profes- 
sorial critics for the distaste with 
winch they so plainly viewed the 
character and works of Friedrich 
SchlegeL He was lazy, they com. 
plained — and not qnty that he was 
impudent too, for he dared to de- 
fend laziness philosophically in an 
• essay entitled “Lob des Mflssig- 
Bangs . Not content with that, he 
made public fun uf Schiller’s poem 
Die Giocke , adopted by the Ger- 
man bourgeoisie as a paean to its 
most cherished values. He was 
immoral, too, and not surprisingly, 
in view of Ins combination of lazi- 
ness and impudence ; he ran away 
with a married Berlin Jewess, and 
had the gall to write a novel in 
praise of physical love. The cat*, 
logue of offences does not end 
Jherc. He loved good eating and 
drinking, and became fat in his later 
years; a process described as 
1 erfeitung in order to indicate that 
a moral as well as a physical pro- 
cess was involved. And, strangest of 
all : the very people who complained 

SnSW* b, . unor «i !t y ®nd impu- 
dence held against him (appealing 

as often as not, to Goethe's autho- 
rhy) that he and his wife turned 
pious and converted to Roman 
Catholicism. All these charges, 
Curtius concluded, reek of staff? 

hf tlte ,n ‘ Wi,he i“»Inian schools 
!V’f ,lc ! 1 , a group of bearded Ober- 
dlscu ?f and deplore the fail- 
lings of- a gifted but obstinate and 
wayward pupil. u 

I pl'^fional German dislike of 
K** Schlegel and all he stood 
for may help to explain why he had 
to wait until 1958 for the first 
volume of a full critical edJdon 

0 on^nf Pf rhap *' w!, y the editor 

01 one of the volumes now under 

W froni Tor ooto and 
! prm , dpal editor of the other 


TL™., “V ,n ? eatl,e » vvasmnL._... 

ine wait has, however, been rlrhlu m 

worth while. Editor* md publishers 5 °v I ? hlcaJ o a i ,d theological 
have done Friedrich Schleeel r" \ olume 8 - How much ono 

proud; they have cracked Ae code fro 5» beill « able 

of his private notebooks, performed F i d cSfii ,C8 * 1 * ^ a ^,. a “ Hck on 
astute detccdve-work on anonvmmi* >i' f" ^tolberg s Catholicizing in 

astute and lively rain J, , an witness, in differem 

eerie?™ Smo >m tUr ? s DUt ’ been a tunw^uPto btfmon? than 

scholar* a 52i? t °, £ oversell by the development, at once complex 
assert S Hiit? ai S ate y . anxiQ uo to SS d logical, of one exceptional man* 
oHiinillS'Ihd’ 1 . 6 " * Schlegel’. ^ “n here see the development 
lheSradlV?| d lT’.f.S;£ e :.?*? in « 1” Ger- 


By S. S. Prawer 

Wlmr is it, then, that lilakes the 
rruisecutive reading of the literary, 
philosophical mid religious essays 
united in these volumes such ail 
exhilarating (as well as occasion- 
ally exasperating) experience? The 
answer may be sought first in tho 
sheer range of Friedrich Scfalegel’s 
interests, his successful grappling 
nor only with texts in all the major 
European languages, but also with 
reman and Indian texts from 
winch he selects and translates with 
sensitivity intelligence and flair. 
We are always conscious however, 
that we are not here following the 
magpie darlings of a literary curio- 
nunter. Schlogcl constantly seeks to 
penetrate to underlying principles. 
How, he asks, do the different lan- 
guages of Europe* and Asia hang 
together? What- is the relation of 


tion of the enduring value of t h 6 
Jewish brand of ethical monotheism, 

In the course of his still jnW 
esunn discussion of Genesis n r : f j' 
rich Schlegel pays eloquent’ tribute 

£. H SH Cr# fc ctt<w ‘If 1 * 0 * 1 ® UrkuS 

des Meuschengesch lech is B nd it 

was of course, from Herder that 
Schlegel s generation learnt the 
necessity of inking a historical view 
of cultural facts. Not the Imm 
virtue of the Kritischc Ausgab ? g 
that its arrangement constantly 
fmces ns to take a historical view 
mp?n h e8 o- h, ,' nself ' r This does not 
JPl a . n * „ S| mply, following out 
SS i* BeI ? da y el °Pmei>t and assess- 
ing its significance. It also means 
keeping oneself alive to the links 
between Sciilogel's critical prac- 

tic« nnH rlinn-.. .l. .. - r . 


together ? WhaL.is the relation of of writers of .the^ 


literature and philosophy? What is 
the difference between die histori- 
cal approach appropriate in philo- 
aophy and that appropriate in the 
arts? How can one write a history 
of philosophy, or of literature, with- 
out either stringing together a 
series of IndividuaT analyses or 
individual works out 
of existence ? How can one be a 
Lnnstian and yet appreciate pagan 
wwks, a fervent Roman CathnUc 
and be just to Protestant authors ? 
(Schleiermacher, one should point 
out, wag sure Schlegel had not 
Kdved that problem.) What are the 
duties of a conscientious reviewer? 
On all these topics Schlegel has 
^ that is still pertinent 

tmd worth while, and he can say 
it in a pellucid manner, at once 
reasoned and poetic, which 
seem surprising in a man whose 
SSL experiments In mathematical 
notation of cultural facts only Pro- 
fessor Etch tier’s expository skffl can 
make comprehensible. 

c^ki M however . does Friedrich 

Schlegel penetrate to first principlea 
1 hls , 1 discussnon of individual 
works, figures, periods and trends ; 
He also, constantly, tries to see such 
« nb. &* ur . es “ d ,^«ndo 


dc 5 and theory and the praedea 
and theory of writers of the past 
(Lessing, for instance, and Herder 


• ”1 U1U UCliaB 

as part of a devefeping whole. His 
ultimate subject, never long lost 
f ‘* on J . view. Is nothing less than 
1 , history of liuinan culture. Tills 
niakts Hie editors' task difficult : 
Miere is a good deal of literary dis- 
cussion in Volume 8 (ostensibly 
devoted in philosophical mid rell- 
gious ioxi.n) and a good deal of 
philosophy ill Volume 3 (primarily 
devoted to literary criticism). On 
the whale the editors have made the 
right choice'!, enabling us to follow 
clearly the development of 
bchlcgcl s literary-critical method in 




and Kant, and* Human n)7* writers of 
SJ.*n 1 |«5^S ,ate .- pi ; esent (Fichte, 
, Aug,,st Wi lhelm 
Schlegel, Tieck . . and writers of 
* generation : Schopenhauer. 
whose . pessimism and whose inter- 
pretation of Eastern religions are 
foreshadowed In at least one pit 

PP* J* J ie Sprache und 
Weisheit der Ivdier, and Nietzsche, 
whose aphoristic method, whose 
very formulations, come to mind 
again and again ns we read our 
way through these volumes. 

Nor are such links only to be 
sought In German literature and 
Uiought-it is gratifying to ilnd 
Schlegel for all bis hostility to Ihe 
empincal traditions of British 
E b “Sp9phy* , .dooply indebted to 
j- 1 * r * t,n 8s m many fields. 
j} die Sprache und Weisheit der 
indier, the longest single piece in 
volumes, is a particularly 
Instructive example of intcruntional 
cooperation, involving not only 
gft**** .and August Wilhelm 
also an «her of the 
Scmegel brothers. Karl August, who 
^ del y ' n \ ndia before his 
enrly death; Antoine-Lionard de 
c?i P’ n who directed Friedrich 
SchJegePa atteutlou to important 
. Persian manuscripts : 
■and Alexander Hamilton, who 
taught him the elements of Sanskrit 
and modern Indiun dialects. 

rirl ll &.i f ? r,,, .? hitfh 1 ,hc Fried- 

ricii Scliiegel fnunil panicularly well 
suited to fiis way of thinking and 
exposition was ihe public lecture or 
private tutorial. The volumes under 
review contain material for such 
lectures and classes, but not the 

S!fT^ l L' he L , ? ,s ; clvus > !l, e >»ost 
celebiotcd of which onco achieved 


che^'t ra dirionn r vl m po r ^. n 5® " ns t 2f B i b6 movement in Ger- 

“ aam °naJ view which we have aiar 7’ a rhovement whose verv io 

ooptfon is, Of course, fflbly 
Curtius. Ernst Behler, (a Sl ocia . te d w f itb Schlegel’s ham Z wj 
spojroary of the present “^ witnessing the response of a 

tribmed \ an cf, which he m £S!f, fic,,era “°» to the successive 
| tjiouted to his Schlegel volume in " ,aJ£ f"8es posed by the French 

iSrta* 1 « Btidmonographien 5f r ^ u ! on e °l 1789, Napoteon’s 

series, speaks of the " hi eh level "foupotlonpf Germany, and the age 


series S' 1 , c Btidmonographien JJj" "f 1789, Napoleon’s 

w*^25 a t?j# a H d i e A a nf 

-conaerva- 


• S«1F £ "ST**, weir. author- ,Mm- notary ; and a 

Behler Vv mnno«vn„l, ^ ^ 


develop- 

ossential 




»*»5S^0ss-'a0gS5saBf« 


l J"ll of tiia mc " 

f> s ! rtse “bout: the; -51 

■ ■ dating J of^ T 5a 


(el and 
jes -like 
Hsr . cbftl 


and hi 


.1. _ - . , ‘I* UII1UI1I Illi u (liel 

their inclusion in Bolin’s Standard 
Library under tlie title Lectures on 

*t U 2 rv af literature. Ancient 
and Modern. 

n„Ii ,e .. S oi ,till f of Y oIum o 3, how- 
A « Cborakterisiiken und Kriti- 
kon , indicates two related modes 
o£ onpronch and formulation which 
can be discerned in tho reviews and . 
occasional pieces that make up the 
bulk, of both volumes. The first of 
these, Chirrakterixtik, has been well 
described as a ** critical essay on a 
single author or book in which 
- s °‘ “PPlies a vocabulary of 
criticism thm mingles abstract 
definitions or approximations with . 
impressionistic and even lyrical > 
passages” From the famous essay 
on Wilhelm Meitn er 1 La awards . .. 
Schlegel again *aml if&ftf^ptovsd 
nlmself a master of this particular, 
form. • s ^-: . 

Tho second term, Krififc, IndicateK^- 
a key-concept in German literary ^ 
and philosophical writings from 
Lessing to Marx; It combines many 
meanings: the establishing of accu- 
rate texts, the chastizing of faults 
and appreciation of-, values, .the ■ 
selection and ordering of a canon, 
the-, relation of’ individual works to . 

, *V® e , r wholes, and even indications 
of whcra a healthy literature or ■ a 
thought ‘ should tend-- a 
» f" 5 Schlegel himself ba* 
said, which is not just a .cominen- . 
tary on a literature that already 
: exists, is already completed,’ has 
.already passed lis peak, but one, 
rather, which is the organon of a 
- literature yet in be completed, yet 
jo be formed, or ■'even yet to 
.. begin.. ...Criticism in ibis sense not 
only analyses, not only restores, not 
,®o 1 • Preserves— lit also produces 
constructs. The essays on Less- 

#KhW2* Ij^yfia.ipamaflu and 

TOdian :ltterati?re cohtoined in Vol* 
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criticism und literary theory and 
his ever-present sense of liistoricu! 
development.. 

Fur patriotic as well ns aesthetic 
reasons, Friedrich. Schlegel came to 
believe that, German texts should 
he set up in gothic rather than 
in runiHii type. The editors of the 
Kritische Ausgube have wisely dis- 
regarded this preference and have 
had their edition primed in a type 
which nnikes it accessible to tne 
inrge number of renders unused to 
the curlicues of gothic. They also 
decided to help such readers fur- 
ther by modernizing Sell legal's spel- 
ling when reproducing printed 
texts, though the old spelling is 
retained when tnanu scripts are re- 
produced. They have not, however, 
altered Sch luge I's punctuation or 
changed his so und -pat ter ns — even 
when this meant following the odd 
transliteration which in the first 
edition of Vber die Sprache und 
Weisheit der Indier turned Bhago- 
vatgita into Bhogovotgita and 
Brahma into Brahma. Few would 
want to quarrel with this principle, 
and no one would withhold-applause 
from the way in which the editprs 
have documented the history and 


provenance of the tests they print. 

What may be questioned, how- 
ever, is their decision in preface 
each volume with a verv lengthy 
critical essay (in Volume 8 this is 
well over 2U0 pages lung und con- 
stitutes a history uf philosophy in 
Sclilegcl's time), while denying 
their renders the help of occasional 
explanatory footnotes in the text 
itself. 

I have wickedly tried on some 
learned German friends the sen- 
tence from Volume 3 in which 
Schlegel attacks the fatalistic doc- 
trine “ that everything had to come 
as It did come" by citing “the 
philosophy of King .Gorftoriuc which 
our contemporaries love so much : 
that that is, is". No one recognized 
the reference, and all declared 
that they would have been grateful 
for an editorial mite reading, quite 
simply: “ Cf Twelfth Night, iv, ,2". 
Those interested enough to cliase 
this reference up could then have 
seen for themselves that Schlegel 
himself had got It wrong; that 
Feste, In his «ulse of Sir Topas, 
attributes this philosophy to “ the 
old hermit of Prague 11 and not to 


King Gorboduc, though King Gnr- 
boduc’s niece is made to «ct ns mi 
audience. 

In the, case nf Ober die Sprache 
und Weisheit der indier the edi- 1 
tors rightly decided nut to allow 
constant cross-references to break 
up the text of the volume Schlegel 
himself saw through the press but 
to print it side by side with the 
extant manuscript version. The way 
in which this manuscript version is 
printed, however, seems In one im- 
portant respect open to question. 
The editors fni] to distinguish suffi- 
ciently between different levels or 
stages of emendation; where 
Schlegel writes “ tier die Kundigcn 
(ibertrift " and above that, on a 
separate line beginning ut " uber- 
trift ", the words “ fiommos llimpt ", 
the text we ore given reads, nonsen- 
sically, "tier die Kundigcn iiliei- 
trift froinnies tinupt ", 

These are small blemishes, how- 
ever in an edition which makes 
available, at long last, the complete 
works of a man whom Rend Wellek 
— after . all', due reservations — lias 
rightly called “one of the' greatest 
critics of history”. 
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Connections and improvisations 


By Dun cun Forbes 


GIORGIO TAGI.IACOZZO and 
DONALD PHILLIP VERENR 
(Editors) : 

Giambattista Vico’s Science of 
llumnnity 

496pp. Johns Hopkins University 
Press. £11.55. _ 

This sequel to Gimn&ntristn Vico < 
An I nter national Symposium (1969) 
h a collection of twenty-eight essays 
grouped in five sections according 
to tbpic. There is an excellent 
index mid an exhaustive list of 
critical writings on Vico in English. 
Li such a varied collection by so 
many different kinds of expert . 
there is bound to be a great doal of 
illumination, as well as some 
obfuscatioir, both of which should 
stimulate thinking about how the 
history of ideas should be done ns 
well as about Vico. 

Historians are uuiUioiy to 
appreciate the view oE Vico ns the 
“great neglected thinker relevant 
today “ which the editors seem 
anxious to establish. Tho preface 
emphasizes the “viability” of 
Vico's ideas, and his “hearing on 
co n temporary problems ", and it 
Is surely not without) design that 
the book 'concludes with “ Vico 
and Praxis ” nnd the first 
translation’ into English of Vico’s 
Pratica (with an excellent introduc- 
tion). But tho comparisons and 
connections which are made with 
structuralism, with Piaget’s genetic 
epistemology and so on, may direct 
attention to aspects of Vico that tho 
historian is liable otherwise to 
miss ; he can then look liurd at 
these same aspects in his own way, 
making the necessary adjustments 

for context 

« .H Ve " " CHtlem ic exercises of the 
Vico and Kant”, “Vico and Witt- 

K sjteio ” , Vico’ and you-iiame- 
, type (the art of. improvisation 
ma y.bo dead in professional music- 
making but it lives on in this kind 
ot intellectual - “ history ”) may act 
as signposts. 

nedpons such as. those .between Vico 
and, say, Hobbes or Spinoza which 
arc more dangerous and dubious 
because they are not meant to be 
ladders down into the well oE his- 
tory but the' well itself, ahd they 
leave the impression that intellec- 
tual historians are sometimes too 
confident that they have reached 
the life-giving waters and- know 
what they are doing. . 

Vico is a thinker studied not only 
by experts in (he minutiae of nis . 
thought and its Neapolitan back- 
ground- (mostly .Italians) 'but by ' ex- ' 
on practically everything ei^o 
n the “science of humanity " as 
well as by “brilliant pundits ” re- - 
fleeting on the “ human condition "■ 

One. has something - like the 
division between "philology ” and 
philosophy**' deplored by Vico 
,hlnlself : tbe “ philosophers * - do not 
*eoJJy know their thinkers properly^ 
sometimes 'dd ' not ; even know 
.enough , to r kqqw that ’ they; do not 
know them, and inoy - then proceed 


.a “history of ideas” which the 
historian or “ philologist ” cuiuiot 
accept: the. latter’s inure rigorous 
attempt to understand pnsi thinkers 
issues in a scepticism which under- 
mines faith in such bold schemes 
and patterns. 

The contributors to this new col- 
lection would perhaps agree with 
Vico that this sort of division is a 
bad thing ; a “ breach ” which 
should be “ healed ”, Tills is not 
self-evident, but the question is: 
how does this attitude affect the 
interpretation of Vico ? The answer 
must surely be that it affects it. 
adversely in so far as one powerful 
searchlight— the sccpilcul one— is 
not playing and probing. All the 
contributors arc in their various 
ways partisans of Vico who regard 
his influence and inspiration . as 
unquestionably a good thing- The 
working model that one meets 
again and again is u contrast 
betwean *’ Vichiuiiisni ” mid 
“ Cartesian ism ”, which -tends to be 
misleadingly stark, nnd whose 
reductio ad absurdum Is soon in 
Professor Grnssi’s quasi-dia tactical- 
Punch nnd Judy show. 

What a sceptic might probe, for 
a start, is Vico’s attempt to reform 
contemporary natural jurispru- 
■ donee, the diritlo universale. One 
would like to sec someone take a 
long, hard look at Vico from wilhin 
the main lino of the mndarn school 
of natural law, that is from the 
point of view of a really comprehen- 
sive and sympathetic study of 
Grotliis, Pufondorf and their exceed- 
ingly numerous followers. Prac- 
tically everyone who studios Vico 
operates with q stereotyped Idea of 
these thinkers mid scents to take 
It for grained that his reaction to 
them, though it had no immediate 
effect, was an “ advance ” in the 
right direction. We are never 
given the other side of the story; 
in fact admiration for Vico as a 


it mere coincidence thar the spot- 
light nowadays is on Vico’s attempt 
to give rhetoric a universal mean- 
ing und practical importance by way 
of a history without names which 
was also a “sort of diagnostic art ” ? 
Vico, after all, was a profe.ssor of 
rhetoric who wanted a more ’import- 
ant and prestigious chair. One 
cannot help noticing (and it is this 
sort of thing that makes the his- 
torian of -ideas sceptical) how many 
of the contributors to til is col- 
lection are agreed that who t is 
“wrong with Western civilization 11 
is not (as was the cry not so long 
-ago) the " flight from reason ” but 
au overdose nf ” reason ”, (Hence, 
for example interest in Vico's 
theory of education.) Vico, thus 
once more, and perhaps more 
resoundingly than ever before, 
comes into his own as tlto great 
enemy of Cartcsmnism. 

Nearly all these studies pay hom- 
age, more or less directly, ami with 
mure nr less luclinicul and hisinricti] 
precision— 'ranging from the impres- 
sionism of Stuart Hnninslt Ira’s essay 
on Joyce to the technical Jnrgpn of 
tropes — to the crucial im ports nee 
for Vico of the science of rhetoric. 
In Professor Grassi's version of the 
story, Marx, Inspired by Feuerbach, 
destroyed German Idealism lust 
us the Renaissance rhetoricians 
destroyed scholastic logic. Marx's 
negation nf the negation boing of 
course on n higher plane, nnd 
Vico, tho culmination nf Italian 
humanism, on tic i pared Murx by 
seeing tlto essence uf nmn in history 
as labour, etc. 

However, tlto historian uf idcus is 
in no position to refuse uitl from any 
quarter, however “ unliistorical . 
The more searchlights that play, and 
tho more the opposing points -of 
view, the better, lu this book many . 
searchlights do play, some of them 
brilliantly. One’s enjoyment of the 


pioneer of TJistorismus has surely 
helped to block a really sympathetic 
and detailed study of these “ Jus- 


Tn P^nstraCc rhtges qir.-the basis qf of modern linguistic pttijjpsapkyt jf 


naturalists ”. 

' Supposing one began from the 
view that Vico’s attempt to re. 
Fashion natural. law was wrong, was 
a cranky misdirection of energy 
which > nevertheless led him to 
anticipate .modern anthropological, 
.psycholggloab-V and ..linguistic, ref’, 
searches,- bud also to encourage the 
.exceedingly dubious confidence of 
some modern intellectuals that they 
know what is wrong with civiliza- 
tion; than, one might be led to 
study Vico in a different and pos- 
sibly more historical light. I put 
this forward, as an admirer of Vice, 
solely as a. working hypothesis to 
help in the interpretation of an 
exceedingly' difficult, thinker. 

As it happens; there Is one- Con- 
stantly recurring theme in this col- 
lection which is rewarding from: the 
historical point of view, in so . Far 
aa " Vico and rhetoric ” is qven more 
obviously a historical fos$U than 
“ V|co and . jurisprudence”, god 
:Sir Herbert Butterfield has recently 
■ reminded us that the i safest way: to-' 
begin . the -study of history is to 
regard if las a collection of, fossils. 
But we are directed to' look .for cer-. 
tain fossils rather than oLherg by 
particular 1 needs and ' . preposSetf 1 
,sions: tl in this case, ah Intellectual 
climate which includes but extends ; 
far beyond the technical.’. domain,, 
of modern linguistic nhilosonkyi ls , 


brilliantly. One’s enjoyment of the | 
sncctaqle, however, is tempered by 
the presence of an underlying har- 
mony, or at least a recurring leit- 
motiv ; the claim to know a whole 
civilization and what it need s. 

Together < with its predecessor, 
which dealt with Neue Gedichtc 
Part I, Brigitte L. Bradley's Rainer 
Maria Rilkes “ Der Neuen Gcdichte 
aiiderer T ei/” (266pp. Berne and 
Munich: Francke.- Sw.fr 45) con-, 
stitytes ft useful .cpmpanipn to. 
ohti "of Rilke’s greatest. ;cdlf actions 
of v4ne. The. -book explains, allu- 
sion'.! and obscure, words, carefully. ' 
compares Rilke's biblical end hiSi 
torical poems with their sources, 
describes paintings which Rilke 
refers to with varying degrees of 
obliquity, cites lettera that Uqve a 
bearing on Ncue Gadichie, discusses 
the poet’s relation to Baudelaire,' 
Rodin and C&zanne, and describes 
Rilke's metres, rhythms and images. 
Some of the stylistic and structural 1 


analyses -are needlessly obscure 
(Professor' Bradley herself is dearly 
not a notable stylist), and the lack 
of. plates and other illustrations 


(Professor Bradley nerseif is ol early 
not a notable stylist), and the lack 


makes the. "descriptions of works- ’of 
art less telling than ; they might — 
and Ideally should-^ be ; but this ■ 
book 1 may be safely recommended to: 


anyone who seeks to ' gain a fuller. 
Utidersiaiiding of Rilke’s develop- 
ment and. achievement. Even those 
whose interpretations and vdluatibns 
differ firbin .Professor. Bradley’s 1 will 
be helped by ^ier patient exposition 1 
and - will , be glad to. have such -an, 
intelligent ; and ... knowledgeable 
Opponent to qrgpe wi til- ... 
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The galloping super-snob 


By Gabriele Annan 


t'Tlil.lPPf* JUI.UAN and 
JOHN PHILLIPS : 

Violet Trefusls- 

244pp. Ilamish Hamilton, £S-7f». 

Violet Trefutis — like Webster in 
Gertrude Stein’s Wedding Bouquet 
— ' “was a name that was spoken". 
Xt was spoken even before Nigel 
Nice I son published Portrait of a 
Marriage in which its bearer 
appears as the great love of Ills 
mother’s life. That was In 1973, 
the year after Violet Trefusls died, 
■rd naturally many people who 
knew her well arc still alive. But 
to others she belonged to a band of 
hostesses, beauties, eccentrics, 
grand as atmufeuses, and patronesses 
of nrt and literature who people 
|he diurics and memoirs written in 
two capitals over the past sixty 
years or so: the PrJncesse do 
Polignac, Iris Tree, Sibyl Colefax, 

' Nancy Cunard for was It Emerald ?), 
Marie- Laure da Noalllos, Daisy Pel- 
(owes: n nines that to tfa« uninitiqte 
run Into an Iridescent Mur. So 
there is something to be 'said for 
netting ono out of this cloud of 
butterflies and pinning it down. 
Dttolino Morrell litis just hnd this 
operation performed on her for the 
second lime: for Violet Trefusis It 
is the first, though she wrote an 
autobiography-Don’t Look Round- 
In 1952. . 

Violet ICeppel was born in 1894, 
Ihe daughter of Edward Vll’s 
famous mistress whom Queen 
Alexandra herself admitted to his 
deathbed. However, if it was un- 
likely that she was George Kep pel’s 
daughter, Violet was certainly not 
the king’s— though in later years 
she sometimes hinted that she might 
be and claimed thirtieth place in 
tha succession to the throne. She 
-adored hor mother, and her child- 
hood, spent in Londou, France, 
Italy, and grand Scottish castles was 
romantic and luxurious. PhlUppe 
juluon thinks that -she never got 
over its glamour, (but no one gets 


- over whatever childhood they have) 
and that ‘it was responsible for her 
laicr fantasies, pretensions, and 
eccentricities. Sue appreciated it 
I ut the time : “ Dc Madtime Kep pel 
je suis h fille, jo suis lu fille ", 
she chanted to the tune of Madame 
.4 rigor Isic) us she mid her mother 
were ushered out of Worth’s salmi 
ufrer a fining. 

Site was given to churning. In 
Don't Look Round she tells how 
cruising (mo Cronstadt in 1936 she 
sung “Who’s Afraid of the Gu6p£ou, 
Gitopeou, Gudpdou " to the tune of 
Big Bod Wolf. Shortly afterwards 
she called on Mussolini and after 
Ite had picked up the contents of 
her handbag which had emptied 
itself- under his notoriously gigautic 
desk, she gave him a rundown on 
l he French national character; 

" France is a wuywnrd, fickle 
country, hard to handle — a blond 
mare. She must be given her heud. 
She gallops along her mad course, 
and generally stops t»f her own 
Record.’’ 

She might have been describing 
herself and the course of her own 
life. But she really did love France, 
and made herself bilingual from 
an early age out of intoxication 
with the language. Her teenage 
correspondence with Vitu Sackville- 
West (long before their affair), is 
m the lushest French prose. Later 
she wrote novels in French as well 
as English, and one of the endearing 
things that comes across about her 
is the zest with which she enjoyed 
the extra dimension of an extra 
language. 

The famous scandal of hor affair 
with Vita Sac kvi lie- West occupied 
the years from 1918-21, during which 
time she also married Denys Tre- 
fusis. He died in 1929, after ten 
years of a marriage more blanc than • 
not. After his death she lived in 
France- until the war, and after that 
commuted between nn' eighteenth- 
century apartment in the rue 
du Cherche-Midi, now the property 
of Andy Warhol, and two excep- 
tionally beautiful houses, a villa 
near Florence and a chfiteau near 
Paris, She .did not remarry but 
Jn for a series of love affairs 
and “ Elancia ’* (platonic? imagin- 


ary? real?) until the mid- 

1950s ; then, Philippe Julliun 

writes, '* Violet's * fiances ’ were re- 
placed by a succession of 


* nephews '. I was one of the first : 
in favour and out, (hen in again." 

He writes as a nephew, loyal and 
loving, his eye not on a PhD or 
chair, and hardly even on the book 
buying public. HU book seems very 


much on apologia, getting more and 
more apologetic as It goes on. It 
seems that il if avait de quoi, as his 


subject might have said. “ Violet 
was a law unto herself ”, Harold 
Acton wrote in his life of Nancy 
Mitford, “perhaps the most selfish 
woman I have ever known, so sel- 
fish and Inconsiderate that she 
became., a joke, except to a tiny 
clique of blind adorers . . . her 
writing was no more than an exbibi- 
rionistTc exercise.” As For Philippe 
JuJiian: "It is fiuing that JtncJ 
a u ill or of the Snobspotier’s Guide 
should write the biography of this 
super-snob for whom literature was 
a mere hqbby.” According to Nancy 
Mitford, Violet described herself in 
a thumbnail sketch for the Fjgaro 
Lit ter air e as " tr&s li£e avec la 'coin* 
d’Angleterre. L’EgtSria do Philippe 
Jullian.” Well, “cine Hand vritscht 
die andere as the German proverb 
§hfng aad was ^ llg * s n,cer than 

Even Philippe Jullian • tacitly 
admits that in her old age Violet 
Trefusls was something of a 
monstre saerd, with the accent on 


the manstre. But he sets out “ to 
n.Turbisli the image of the reul 
Violei Trefusis " — in her youth a 
passionate mid iinconveiitiomil 
lover of lummy ami a rebel against 
the society m which, lalcr, who 
clung with n tenacity mid single- 
mindedness out of all proportion to 
its importance and staying-power. 
He puts her among " that linndful 
of English authors who have writ- 
ten so delightfully in .French **: 
Anthony Hamilton, Beckford, Wilde, 
Firltanlt: not. a very extravagant 
claim if you lake only the French 
works of these writers. More boldly- 
he declares that s|ie “ will finally 
find her place among the groat 
writers of love letters”. Well, not 
with Keats, perhaps, but she Could 
take on the Portuguose Nun: her 
tetters to Vita Sackville-West are 
powerful, perceptive, and dichirant 
in spite nf their pseudo-Romany 
trappings. The selection here docs 
not coincide completely with Nigel 
Nicolson's, but adds nothing new 
to the picture.- 

However, John Phillips, "Violet’s 
literary executor and faithful friend 
during the last fifteen years of her 
life ”, found some new material 
among her papers, and that is the 
raison . d'etre of this book. 
There is a French sequel to her 
autobiography, and letters from 
Vita- Sackville-West written be- 
tween 1940-50. In one of the 
earliest Vita says: “You are an un- 
exploded bomb to me. I don’t want 
you to explode. I don’t want you 


Simple Poem 

1 shall make it simple so you understand. 

Making it simple mill make it dear for me. 
When iou have read it, take me by the hand 
As children do, loving simplicity. 

This is the simple poem I have made. 

Tell me you understand. But when nou do 
Don’t ask me in return if I have said' 

All that I meant, or whether it fs true. 

Anthony Thwaite 


to disrupt my life.” And in 
3 don’t want to Ret involved r 
you again. I really dislike Ar 
complications mid fmrleuQs Z! 
your life emails. They bore a*! 

1 loved you and shall aW » 
love you. Imt I could never k, 
bothered with all your mtteui; 
labyrinth of life. 

1 dnn’l want to fall i n | ove 
you all over iignin. 

Poor Violei. What a brushy 
John Phillips sums up vffi 
tragedy in his iwo-and-a-haK.mt, 


tragedy in his two-aud-a-haH-m 
introduction to the letter loemT 
Violet’s passion for Vita, , , jj 
but destroyed her. In tr sense, i 
did destroy her: the youthfd 
Violet whose idealism burntf 
with a pure bright fiatue ns> 
transformed into a femme Ai 
lettres and femme du monde, *kl 
would embrace and conquer-i 
supreme irony — the society ski 
sought to reject. 

It is a story of deterioration, ul' 
unfortunately the writing deteriot- 1 
utes along with It. The first cinpi 
ters, based on Don't Look Romili 
and the Sackville-West corretpu- 
deuce, are the best. After tkal 
Jennifer, of the Diary, gets hold if; 
the pen: “Other composers war 
regular guests: Georges Auric (tridj 
his beautiful wife Nora) and Viola'll 
close friend Henri Sauguet, vrtvw; 
lively presence could be depeofcf 
upon to thaw the most icebound df 
luncheon parties.” 

“ Perhaps this work will bo eaN- 
trivial", says Philippe Jullian lath 
introduction. He is right to to 
apprehensive, but the fault ll« M,' 
as 4ic fears, in prejudice against K»i 
subject because she was aristocratic 
and rlcji. Her letters show, V/ts’i- 
letters show, Virginia Wooirs p«M 
trait of Violet as the Russian pno-i 
cess in Orlando shows that she xaun| 
have been a dazzling, talented,, 
witty, and amazingly seductive tree- 
turc. Philippe Juninn did not,i 
course, know her until she was 
into hor middle age, and, a> 
collaborator recognizes, . someth^; 
of a burnt-out case. But althoufl 
he quotes some of her famous w! 
tidsms (“I don’t like his chat*' 
ter, but I admire his faults” to 
instance) be does not convey w. 
fascination that must have ee». 
tinued even after the looks « 
deep feeling had departed and ep> 
maniac eccentricity had taken cos 
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Cognitive Development 

its Cultural and Social Foundations 
A. R. Lurfa 

in the 19308 Luria (now Professor of ' 
Psychology at Moscow University) set out 
with a group of Russian psychologists for 
central Asia lo study the Impaot of tha 
socialist revolution on an ancient outturn 
and to establish guidelines for a viable 
Marxist psychology. They studied par- 
es p lion, abstraction, reasoning, and 

. Imagination among several remote groups 
of Uzbeks and Kirghiz. For psychology in 
general the research, He rich oolleotlon of 
data, and- -the penetrating observations 
Luria drew from It have cast new light on 
the working o| cognitive activity. • 

• Expected January, £6.60 

A Hundred and Fifty Years of 
Archaeology . 

Glyn Daqiei ' •• ’ . 

• Hfi !" 1950 - We new edition of 

Qlyn Daniel e history of archaeology in- 
cludes an extensive bibliographical assay 
an expanded chronological table, and a 
new ohapter surveying -developments in 
pranlBlorlo archaeology since World War 
SJP* •“*« raveala the Increasingly 
sophisticated analyses of Ihe phases of Ore- 
JSS°*Y « nd _, 1 mces Ihe development of 
.nw iheihod® an , d techniques (Including 
2)5* Photography,- - underwater explore- 
lions, radio-carbon dating, potasslum- 
argon dating, .dendrochronology, archaeo- 
roagnelism, and thermolurnlnescance) vat 

In 

' Champagne , 

'.!■ Tql* >1? ; a ' study - .of religious ohanae and " 
£r[h« e ot i^ 00 ‘he Reformalton^??? det : 

• c ®plury - _ provincial , Champagne 1 •' amt ! 
Jh®.- an'sllp eywSiSJ; 

. avtdenoq and membinr.of the are*' to 
: hpth , poiwoat aito vreffiiua 

' • behaviour al Ihe 


Studies In Ihe History of 
Philosophy and Religion 
Volume II 

Harry Austryn Woiison 
This collection of essays is Mr. Wolfson'a 
own: he corrected them prior lo his death 
In September 1974. The emphasis In Ihls 
volume Is on medieval Jewish thought and 
Spinoza. Included are discussions of 
Maimonides and Judah Halevi : studies In 
3 re b css and Saadia; essays on tho plurality 
. of world* In Jewish sources and on the 
origin of matter In medfeval Jewish philo- 
sophy. 

Expected December, C14.B5 ( Volume / 
available, £10.80) 

Th« Paychologlcal World of 
Natsume SosIkL 

' Dpi Taken 

Translated and Introduced by William 
Jefferson Tyler . 

A " Malysla of 10 works by the Japanese 
novdllst Nalaume Sosdki (1867-1816) by 
°^ e Lf ° f, Japan’s rnosl distinguished 
payohlatrlata, this Is one of the few pieces 
of literary orillclsm every translated from 
he Japanese. It will introduce the reader 
an , d l® also a penetrating 
' !S P 5 e univ f reQl Problems, faced 
hyWwWuata coping with ' a rapidly 

JH2SSS 800,ely - ™ Beet Asian 
Monographs. 

Expected September. CIO. 20 

Hypertension 

A Policy Perspective . . 

^.WNrn. Wbn ; ' . ' 

StjWS? Af coaHjehefll analysis to 
i ISmlSiEf Implications of existing 
’ i<J - , Their con- 

• V effif flUMiton? to ‘ «*• 

'JSSfiCrTl? a . n8Vy8red b * 

A' Expectep January, £10.20 


JWcte of influence '' : 

’ .& Bj -Evans, editor" ‘ 



Evolution and the 
Diversity of Life 

Sefectod Essay n 
Ernet Mayr 

Tha ssaays Includod In this book havl 
been drawn principHliy trom Mayr's syn- 
thetic and theoretical contributions to 
biology. They havo boon revised and 
edited by the author, who has added 
commentary and discussion reflecting Ids 


present views. Tho essays are grouped 
according to topic: evolution, apadalioft,' 
hlBtory of biology, philosophy of blofogy. 


theory of sysla malics. iho species, man, 
biogeography, and behaviour. ”, ... 
always revealing profound theoretical In- 
sight as well so unparalleled tactual 
knowledge, and wrltion In a todd able, 
these papers will lor a long time to come . 
b® a source ot Inspiration to nwiy."-~ ■ 
Nlko Tinbergen. 

Expected October, £13.80 

A Scientist at the White House 

The Private Oiary of Eisenhower’s Special 
Assistant lor Science & Technology 
George B. Kistlakowaky , 

The author was President Elsenhoiwrt 
special . assistant lor science and toenno- 
jofly from July 19S9 until Kennedy! 
Inauguration, and from the day ha *«* 
office he kept a private journal of nh 
pcfWOss and conversations. RlcWy *■ 
tolled, candid and very human, tjw 
memoir offers an inside view of Whw-, 
Houee Infighting, policy dlsputofl. a™ 
hureaucralio conflict, and the role 
eminent scientist came to play In sw: 
TOfcpresIdsftliaJ decisions. H records W 
toiwaoiton between Ihe scientific 
nwnlty; and the defense eslabfirfjment, 
during a critical period In the making oi. 1 
U8 foreign policy. 
expected January, £1020 

Interbrand Choice, Strategy, and 
Bilateral Market. Power 

Mfehaej £. Porter • ! ■ 

J? 1 *. study of industrial organisation |U 
develops a comprehensive modal ql 
r»a onshlp between manufacturers apo. ■ 
roiallerg (2) proposes a new psrspec^ 
for analyzing industry competition one 
*3) presents a new approach to tfie. tfiscxy , 
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The President at table 


By Douglas Johnson 

WAN AUDOUARD : 

Dinci' avec Gi seat'd ~ 

180pp. Paris : Plnn. 112 fi*. 


One of the more dauniing charac- 
(eristics of the Fifth Republic today 
is the danger to which the ordinary 
citizen Is exposed of having u> have 
a meal witn the president. The 
dusrnien, roadsweepers and police 
who work in the neighbourhood o£ 
the EIys£e palace probobly find it 
comparatively easy to be prepared 
against die summons to (lie. presid- 
ential presence and the champagne 
and scrambled eggs which he seems 
to favour on these occasions, but 
others must find it a shock when - 
they learn that the 'President’s 
determination to keep in touch with 
the people involves him inviting 
himself Into their homes. It must 
be even more difficult for them sub- 
sequently, when thoy are obliged to 
give an account nf the evening to 
the massed representatives of the 
press and television, wlm appear to 
bo insatiably curious to know every 
detail nf whut huppcits when the 
President comes in dinner. It is 
hardly Mirpiising that much of 
French politics is now subsumed m 
culinary terms, so that if one is 
a critic nf' the present regime 
one can demonstrate this by 
buying large butcher’s Apron 
upon which is Inscribed in broad 
.letters a menu espcciuhy designed 
for Giscard. The meal begins with 
impdts sales and l i her its grilles, 
contihues with assiette de promesses 
S0u//l£es and .snlode de baratin, and 
concludes with pluteau de chdmage 
and a flambde de pri.v. 

Yvan Audouarti’s book imagines 
an evening with the President os 
a self-invited guest, The narrator, 
who had earlier been a professional 
forecaster of racing results (the 
tiered), has become the director of 
a firm which specinll7es In predict- 
ing what opinion will be six months 


In advance. He suddenly receives 
a letter which tells him that, the 
President is pleased tu tu-cupt his 
invi cation to dinner, an invitation 
yvhicli he has no i-L-colIccnon of 
ever having scut. He consults his 
staff and much to liis surprise they 
all urge him u, go uhcad with the 
dinner. Their reasons arc different, 
M Accepts, eh con'', says the chau- 
ffeur, who is communist. His wife 
is favourably impressed that the 
President should have rliuscn to 
visit them, since he must surely 
know that they are nut really mar- 
ried. “II rn’intiresse, ce mec ”, is 
the comment of his son, who is an 
agitaieur. And so die evening takes 
place, with the whole staff enter- 
taining the President. The uiiiy out- 
rider present is Clio, who is teputed 
to belong to a very special female 
category and is invited in order to 
prevent their being thirteen at 
table. (She. wears, “exepr&s ", the 
identical dress to one that Anne- 
Aytnone Giscard d'Estaing is known 
to possess, and is disappointed that 
the President should be there with- 
out his wife.) 

The account of the evening is 
amusing enough. The Preside ml lias 
carefully studied the dossiers of all 
those present, and he displays his 
knowledge of who they are. Bui he 

f ets mixed up with the two uspir- 
ng politicians, thanking the Mitter- 
andiste for his “ soutien cfficuce ” 
and congratulating the Giscardicu 
on the efficacity of his attacks on 
the regime. The un&lmkenble 
fluency which distinguishes the 
President is neatly pastichcd, as is 
his ability to make long and sup- 
posedly spontaneous quotations (“ si 
ma mSmolrc esi fidele ” be hesi- 
tates, when about to embark on a 
lengthy extract from Giraudoux ; 
** efle rest ”, cries the fervent Gts- 
cardieo), his osiemutious modesty 
and hfs constant refusal to be 
ruffled by the most biting criticism 
(although a slight quivering of a 
nostril. Instantly suppressed, betrays 
a momentary irritation). At the end 
of the evening he firmly takes Clio 
home with him (although we after- 
wards learn that he had quickly re- 
leased her, his gesture being inten- 


ded simply for the 250,000 electors 
who alone constitute his majority). 

Humour and irony apart, this is 
nlsu an essay on Gisrarrffrine. M 
Audnuiird seeks to follow in life 
tradition of those other giscttnlo- 
logues who have ultenipted to 
analyse the complex personality of 
the 'President, und it is by tlii.s 
original method [hot he demon- 
strates the essence of the inun. 
Giscmd's monologue never falters, 
as the cassoulec follows the clu'r- 
citterie, the dpoisse accompanies, 
the roeque/ou. the Calvados con- 
cludes the Cahors. Ilis audience is 
startled mid shocked by the avowals, 
confessions, frivolities and para- 
doxes lo which they arc treuu-d. 
They hear him claim, us his master 
in politics, ” le petit pfcre Qmcuille ", 
the Prime Minister of the Fourth 
Republic who preached immobi- 
le me, and hear bim state that it 
does not matter what be says or 
what he dobs, the Preach public 
will think of him as they cnoose 
to think of him. But as he con- 
tinues to speak and to hold their 
a lien ti on, the narrator begins to 
wonder whether Giscard really 
exists, since he denies himself both 
principles and role, and whether he 
is not speaking to convince himself 
rather than those to whom hu is 
talking. And he comes to the con- 
clusion that here is a mrif who has 
.succeeded in everything, and who 
now, from the heights of his success, 
permits himself the message, ” Je 
-vous emmerde”. 

” Triste comnie la gloire ”, as 
Napoleon used to say: "triste 

commc la rdussite” would scein to. 
be the words that M Audoiiard puis 
into the mouth of Giscard d'Estaing.. 
It will be objected that this rana lysis 
has little political significance, and 
it has to be noticed that when Gis- 
card Is asked if. at least, he is still 
Glscardien, he replies, M Oui 
mala .”. -There is only one 
political lesson to be learnt from 
this skilful piece pf writing, and 
tlmt is that it present methods con- 
tinue, whoever fs to be president of 
the Fifth Republic will have to he 
■ adept at eating, drinking nnd mik- 
ing, all at the some time. 



Be Prepare^/, you may one day be 
President : Varorp Giscard d’Esmmg 
in the regalia of n hait-scout, ■ his 
staff held firmly in his right hand. 
This early anil unlikely identity 
photograph of France’s sop/iisricatea 
President is reproduced on the back 
cover of Yvan Audougrd's Diner 
avec Giscard. In the blurb which 
•he has written to go with it. M 
Audoiiard naturally takes full anti 
gleeful advantage of his discovery 
that Giscard was once a Baden- 
Powellite (and where on earth did 
the photograph come from ? — it is 
an undignified relic one would have 
expected to have been tossed into 
the incinerators of the Elysde Palace 
t ohg ago ) to look for evidence of 
his youthful zeal and systematic 
cheerfulness in his current policies ,■ 
“ VVe don’t know where they are 
leading us, hut u'c gn there with n 
smite.” 


Grailstorm 


Pll.llRl-XJKAIV RI-MY : 

La figure dons la pierre 
255pp. Paris : Galllniuid. 35 fr. 

An architect is invited to smy nt a 
converted monastery iu southern 
France. The owner, Davkl Ucrgcr, 
is an aging writer, whu wants his 
property redesigned to express iho 
ideas he can nn longer put into 
words. But all is not quite what it 
seems. The mnnusiery is a literary 
as much as an architectural struc- 
ture and it is un accident that 
Picrre-Juan Rcniy lias chosen 
in attribute it to the twelfth cen- 
tury. Berger, like the Fisher King 
in Chretien de Troyes's Conte du 
groat , is un invalid, physically and 
spiritually diseased : the perfectly 
square room in- which he first meets 
the' architect is suspiciously like tho 
chamber “auiant longue comma 
lee ” where, hi a crucial episode 
in Chretien's a romance. Perceval is 
received by his mysterious host and 
witnesses the procession of tho 
Grail. 

Apparently unacquainted with 
the innlii/v de Bretagne,, the archi- 
tect does uot notice that he is being 
incorporated into tt myth nnd that 
the commission to redesign Ber- 
ger's properly is only .a ground bait. 
It eventually becomes clear th&t his 
task is not only to create a setting 
for the writers idea, but also to 
provide the action. Cured by the 
Qct of creation, Berger is regaining 
strength and at the same time sap- 
ping the architect’s will to resist 
his mac bin a dons. The plot which 
at Last emcrcQs involves a murder 
nnd some sliady characters from 
the Marseilles underworld. 

This is a multi-storey novel, 
* elevated principally to the glory of 
its own creation, [r would remain 
an empty monument if it was sup- 
ported only by the weight of M 
Romy*s irony. But it has other 
strengths, too. The intrigue with 
which Berger leads his visitor on 
also works an the reader. 

Robin Busk 


Aldus Books 


Announcing a ncwsccics 

Crafts of the World 

learning aMit traditional crafts III the context of a 
culture it an exciting way tu tind out about the people* uL’ 
the world. In Cnjfts of the World, an opcu-cmlal series 
created in rctpnn;c to the growing international imerct 
ju the Mibjerr. each book is a vivid chronicle of authentic 
folk crafts. Specialty coin missioned photographs- of focal 
cml'iMiicn illustrate text* that describe tlio origins and 
legends nf euch crafr, and tell liow they hjvc conriuued 
and .dci eloped in the world of today. Each book features 
. detailed instructions, with photographs and drawings ol* 
- lu»\v to make authentic crafts yourself Techniques and 
materials have been adapted to what Is available cheaply 
ever} where. I'.ith hook is highlighted by chapters nil folk 
garnet, folk toys, and apodal crafts for festivals and 

holidays, 

. First four tides, ready spring r 977 v j . . ' 

:!• Cnifis of Mexico ’ ' -■ Chdfts of^/h^tlatti . f • 

tTr.ifia nfcierinnny Crafts of China 

l-H pages in full mimic Ip .2 x zC CinB >£ 4-25 net 

Title* tat tli? craft » of other countries arc planned 


Announcing Hie completion of 

A New Library of the Supernatural 

AKIiii Iiji now completed this illiMr-ited si-voTumd 
keiK» (imluding a Guide and Index) uniter the Gcik'mI 
Editorship of Colin Wilson and Dr. Cilmuopher Lv.iiis. 
The series K proving of great international interest, anti 
editions are already appearing, apart from tlw U.K., in 
the Unircd States, Italy, Spain, and Japan. Hie scries 
provides a rcCrcshing approach to the oieult jikI super- 
ji.tUual - licithersnpcrclliousnor uncrittc.il. 

Titles alrcaJy published 

'M vsferimis Powers 

Signs (ifTliings to Come 

W isili »ni from 'Afac 

Vampires, Zombies, and Monster Men 

Mi h isiert and Mytliic Beasts 

Almds Without Boundaries,. ' 4 . 

TGhlJ^pndPoftergcbU • ' V- • ’ 

J Icalilig WjthoutMedlcirte ' ’ 

Magic, Words, and Numbers .- ■*■■.. . - ■ 

Fubl idling .lutumu ipyfi/sprrng 1977 

Spi rili and Spirit Worlds 
ViMtnrsJroin Outer Spaeo 
AfbntHiind the Lost Lands 

Enigmas a°d Mysteries t ; . 

The < lostuir Tnouence . ! 

- Aldiemyitbe Anrient Sueaeo r 

; The ( Seller FhenoiuenoU ; ' •. 

. Dream. Worlds ” •’ j 
Scranac Cults.- ■ ■ ■ ■ . ' 

WitcRnaiid Witchcraft ’ 

' My.'tiC Voyages ^ ^ 

iCiiiideandlndex : . 


Aiiitnuiidugaiicw»vtic» 

Utulcrcovcr: 

The Library of 

Espionage niul Secret War furo 

A series fur spy cntini»ij'ts all uver 1I10 world. Udng 
isriirial caw Miidics, memoirs of milliners and diplimMti, 
minutes of secret cuuiicils, I'ldite files, and reports c»f 
spier, Uiiitcnoircr relates the long history of clandestine 
operations thtougliout 4,000 years of spying - true stories 
< if heroes, hert lines, scoundrels, and traitors, rfieir activities, 
motivations, and rewards. Israeli book, complete hi itwlf, 
deals with one uperilic aspect of espionage and intelligence, 
and is illastritcd uitli photographs, document:, maps, 
aiul diaguniv. 

First llircc titles ready '}»i ing ip77 

T'iieS'niucglint'Businvu • 

■Ttw Making ota ^py ./ 

’ Codes and Ciphcix • 


144 Wi 


Ji).! X 2 (J cuts 


£b ( j5 net 


1‘mtl.er titles arc Wui^ plnincti , 


Aldus Atlas Books 


1 ••• Alchemy, thrAunent Science r . 

Tim T itMhff Farrii " - r ■ * 7 Ip ( fcUcfrliciioiueiiQit : .. : r<.|io\vinff Avc Nwlure At|n«e»auJ two Hhtoricti AiIj<««, 

am Laving crtrui ; ». . v’ Dn-aui Worlds j. •/ 1 AUlw ^arc «i»w preparing tour in-wr Atlases dealing with 

■ ■ Scranac Cults, : . ■ . . ■ fransport the - Sea Tnuii.-purt, iftKi-l 

A 20 7 vrihime series that covtrt 1 I& hi «U Its aspect); - WitcnnaiidWitchcraft' : Transport^ Rail Frao>pt-u, ai«t Air Tr^nti'crt. Bluhral id 

pkuits, anliipli, and -men - anddctcribcs tiieVconiplex • ■' At y>titf Voyages ^ . with Gcrtgwpl fieri lWgTi>* u»loiic rdkT nwps, >piciat 

* 7 ttlatUvisliip> ofniaiviuituire, auft theeuvicuntuvuc. ^ (iiiiilcandlndrx:, ' ’ ,y • ! ■ anwork^mlpluftogtiqilis. 

1 44.pigcs.iu full cutout ’ 19 X15.5 cuu ^,25 net : , T44 page* Ml.colmw ; xg.ii 16 ems ^3 .2 s net ' ‘ i . J 2? uv full wolouc . tix jo tuu Appros. /J4.0Q 


; Frjnkftitiipytf Hall; Stand 9^9 


Aldus Books Lon ion ' v 1 '' : *17 Convyiy sifi isDS’ 
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The Golden Dawn and the Great Memory 


By J. S. Atherton 

CUOKtili MfM.S IL\lir/iH : 

Veals attrl (he Occult 
322pp. Macmillan, £10. 

Yeats and the Occult is the second 
volume in (he Ycuts Studies senes, 
n series designed to publish the 
hitherto unpublished works of Yeats 
and his family. A Targe body of this 
exists ; for Yeats, we are told, " wag 
anxious not to destroy anything . . . 
which might illuminate his life and 
art”. Although inferior to his pub* 
Ushed vrork.lt is useful as an aid 


to Understanding it, especially when 
edited as c&refully as in this book. 

Its origin appears to hove been 
an iriviration by Yonts's son. Senator 
Mtefinel U. Yeats, to Kathleen Kuine 
and George Mills Harper to examine 
“tire extensive mass of largely 
unexplored and unpublished papers 
. . , classified by Senator Yeats as 
'occult"'. After preparing a 
"partially descriptive catalogue" 
Kathleen Raino withdrew from the 
project to publish, but has con- 
tributed an essay and, says Profes- 
sor Harper, been constantly helpful 
with advice. 

. In the first chapter G. M. Harper 
• gjyes a general description of the 
cel lection. There are notebooks 
about tli o Golden Dawn and other ' 
occult societies Yoats joined, an 
‘ onormous and bewildering moss” 

2* P?P erSl beginning on November 
5* 1917, concerned - with the writing 
of A Vision . accounts af Investiga- 
tions of spiritualist mediums — parti- 
cularly a '* Preliminary Examination 
“fibc Script of Efllzabeth] Rfad- 
diffel . There are letters from'E.R. 
and her sister, of which Professor 
Harper writes disarmingly : " Unfor- 
tunately the leLters are not very 
exciting ; a typescript by the Rosi- 
crucian W. Stainton Moses which Js 
sard to bo long, rambling, often 
tedious ; and many other docu- 
ments awaiting publication. But it 
. seems to me that this volume will i 
provide all that most readers wish 1 
, to know about Yeats's occult manu- i 
. , scripts.' , 


•“ it Is evident from (he frequent 
references between chapters, and 
i lie virtual ubseuce of nverl upping 
and ivpt'iiiioji, llint the ccmtrilnitnis 

- Jmve been kept in (ouch with each 
other while the work proceeded. 
The hook is admirably organized; 
before the chapters dealing with the 
manuscripts there arc introductory 

“ chapters explaining the background. 

J William M. Murphy, who is writing 
, !i life of Yeats's father, tells con- 

- cisely how Yeats senior claimed to 
i have “abolished religion” for his 
i son. He hnted * e mysticism ” — by 
i which lie meout an active search for 
; occult things — while accepting “ psy- 
i chics "—the term he used lor his 
; daughter Lily’s dreams and visions, 
l Her dreams were the source for 
» lines in Yeats’s' pOetry such as : 

i d'ese death- beds women heard 

. A visionary white sea-bird. 

But J. B. Yeats “ feared that Jifs 
sons mysticism -might weaken his 
poetry by making it ‘vague’ and 
insincere ' On the other hand 
his uncle George Polloxfen encour- 
aged niui to join In crystal-gazing, 
horoscope-casting and other occult 
studies ; eud all the family believed 
tout Nic Pollcxfcns had more second 
sight than most people, 

. A chapter by James Olncy. who 
is preparing u book on Yeats and 
Jung, summarizes the similarities be- 
tween Yeats’s studies of magic and 
Jungs of alchemy, both going back 
through Plotinus, Plato and the pre- 
Socrwics and finding die same 
truth, although one called it an ini a 
Mundi and the other the collective 
unconscious. A chapter by W. H. 
"“pn'jell* who has edited Yeats’s 1 
difficult novel about a would-be 
adept The Speckled Bird, writes on ‘ 
that difficult book und on Yeats’s 1 
own progress as a would-be adept- 
Both writers give many references * 
to i ears’s poetry and prose ro cluci- t 
date I heir topics. i 


logy and the rest as unified by his 
.studies of Blake. Sweden bn rg, Pln- 
linus’s Tmifth' fciinettd and Por- 
phyry's Do Aiwa Niun/ilmnim ; and 
his tininiti iniiiidi or “ Great 
Memory “ as Swedenborg's “ the 
Gin ml Man ” and Jung's collective 
mi conscious. One might add to these 
Emerson's " Over-Soul " — “ lIuu 
unity within which each mail’s P ar- 
ticular being is comuiucd und made 
one with nil others ”, nr the less 
unfashionable Teilhard dc Chardin’s 
noospherc. The existence of nil 
these proves Kathleen Ralne's con- 
tention that Yeats’s “ Groat 
Memory" is an idea constantly 
being rediscovered. Whether it Is 


truo or not is another question j 
James Joyce certainly believed in 
,it. Au important key to his Fin- 


V.V r . *7"" . J >iip i ill" 

He cans Woke Is given In Kathleen 
Ralne’s remark that " [Yeats] 
believed our dreams to be regions 
through which wander the daad and 
their memories and Fantasies 

1o _ complete the ■ background 
material Arnold Goldman con- 
tributes a lucid account of Yeats 
and spiritualism, pointing out by 

ill® dV ar f or in Joseph Hone’s 
m. fl. Yeats by showing that the 
medium who impressed Yents in 
America was a Mrs Soule, known 
as Mrs Clienpweth fte then 
goes on to describe some of bhe 
unpublished raanuacripta, particu- 
larlv Yeats’s notes on "Leo 
Africanua fth a spirit claiming to 
be Yeats’s and-sell) and the spirit 
messages of Mrs Yeats. Professor 
Goldman manages to retain his 
lucidity while detailing Yeats’s 
early experiences of spiritualism, 
giving references to relevant 
passages both in Yeats’s poems and 

in ^ovious critical 
accounts of these. 


Kathleen R nine’s essay rebukes 
those critics who have scorned 
\eatss concern with the occult, 
aftirmiiiK that this aspect of his 
writing lays the foundation for the' 
knowledge of the new age. Site sees 
his researches into magic, fairies. 
Spiritualism, the Nd drama, astro- 


T he _ " e « chapter, by the editor 
i°5" ?•, Kelly, gives ilm full 
text of Yeats s 11 Preliminary Exami- 
nation ” of Elizabeth Rudcliffe's 
scripts with enough ndditinnal in- 
turinarion and comment for tiie 
reader to decide — according to his 
own preconceptions— why Yeats 
first thought this of vital impor- 
tance and then decided not to nub- 
Sfi. . documents concerning 
\uatss investigations into . the 
bleodiiig oleograph at Mirebeau me 


s then .similarly ireuied hv i lie editor 
- himself. In iliu foJhnvinc eiiaplcr 
■ the editor mid Jl. J. Fimierau (ivlm 
I is co-ed hor uf a fortlicoining Letters 
tu W. II, Vernal, describe the vela- 
> iiotisliip of Yeats ami William 
i li oiu as I lortun. They are, we are 
"dd; _ preparing an exremlod study 
of tins, und Iiave ’already gathered 
many new facts, providing the 
fullest account to date of ilia where- 
abouts of 1 1 a nmi's works and’ let tors 
ami correcting several errors in 
A linn Wade's Let lei's of W. II. 
Yeats . 

Two more works Yeats had dis- 
carded, both by “ Michael 
Robartos" and intended for differ* 
out editions of A Vision. uru 
described by W* K. Hood; similar 
material is. described and com* 
men tod upon by M. J. sidnall. 
Warwick Gould, in periinps the 
most informative chapter in a book 
crammed with new material, sug- 
gests spin cos for "Owen Alicrne”. 
in addition to ihe expected Lionel 
Johnson who "-comes first to mind ", 
we arc told of . John Ah erne, a spy 

Blithe spirits 

D. SCOTT HOGS : “ 

Phnutom8 

a, N s n Abbo,! Dovid 

PETER BLYTHE : “ 

Self-Hypnotism 
Its Potential and Practice 
174ji|i. Arthur Barker. £3.50. 

Among It is phantoms D. Scott Roue 
Includes um only tilings seen — fiery 

jEr'r- /"'Wewh liumuM 
figures, foies fluttering in the wind 
nr rellected from polished surfaces 
»w» niexpllcahle sounds and . 
.iMes, sen su lions of intense panic, 
wliui arc culled oiit-nf-rhc-bouy ex- i 
periences, the luiuccountuble move- l 
mom of solid objects and the j 
curious voices’’ tape-recorded by' , 
Jurgenson und Rmidive. ' It makes 
good, if rather rushod, leading,; 


-- a nemo OE ike 

wlm was once concerned £ 
mam'smju of Joachim * r . 
in Hie iiiliiinihequu 
« Iiupu-r l»y- Laurence W ?,!• 
on S. I MacGregor Maihel- 
. iiian ni U’aininj. « wll0 ft. 

the .sUuidiii'ds of a u'linlar 1 i' 
like the rest uf this book, V' 
evidence ot original rn^. 
pat lent niterviewing o[ s Uft ' 
witnesses. • 

Art in i ores ting lUtle ante 
“ Veins ami Mr Watkius 1 1 
sho,i ; by the recently rcilrcdC 
Watkins of Cecil’s Court, it 
min lysis nl a Yents poem uj- 
1’iejiiiiiiiiir.v Note on the Ttr 
A Vision complete the book. ( 
siderlng the density of much oh 
material uud the varioty of ■ 
iecis u’eiiled, the luck ofapn* 
is most regrettable. A Mbliogrt 
of the numerous nnd often obst. 
iionks died would also have idt 
to the value of the work. hi. 
he hoped that both will bei£' 
to the second edition of whut 
become a standard work on Ti 1 


it is possible tn feel that i 
is being waltzed giddily thmi 
macabre fancy-dress bail, ftr 
ferences, however, are fc- 
skimped. ; 

Peter Blythe writes with nai 
depth nor with clarity. Jfe loud, 
nu various fasci uu i ing subJtcu I 
is ut no pains to clarify his tern 
“ Solf-liypnosis ’*, for Imuate.tw 
to indicate the lochniquei eilhe' 
reinxation or uiiiu-siiRgestloa. 1. 
arc correctly said to hove pole.' 
dangers. It is therefore tec; 
mended that they should be It 
und pructisud by going to (k . 
conducted lay a hypnotist acqjav 
with Proudian theory. Mucn s - 
space, however, is devoted HI 
methods and problems of thli it 
sinister figuro. whose pudenu 
be set "writhing in agony si! 
Floor", than to the patients t' 
selves. 
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Too too solid flesh 


By Richard Mayne 

CHARLES HICHAM : 

Charles Laughton 

239pp. W. II. Allen. .£4.95. 

“ Listen here, Mr Christian I ’’ That 
stinging, windswept English voice — 
Captain Bligh in Mutiny on the 
Bounty — is what most people prob- 
ably remember about die late 
Charles Laughton. That, or a gross 
Henry VIII devouring a chicken leg 
in a wav that shocked daintier, 
eaters in 1933. Later Him buffs may 
honour him for the one picture he 
directed, Night of tlie Hunter 
(1955) ; but otherwise he seems at 
first sight a remote Eigure now, 
large, ugly, clumsy-iooking, an 
English Emil .tannings or Michel 
Simon, framed In the vista of their 
epoch — too distant to seem relevant, 
too recent to be antique. 

Charles Higham’s biography 
partly makes up our memories’ 
gaps. ' Its front cover, by Hollyhead, 
hardly helps— a puce balloon of a 
caricatured face with suilcv eyes and 
ruby vulva for a mouth : it seems 
the worst of kitsch 1930s nostalgia. 
Inside, the pictures uru more reveal- 
ing : Charles aged five, a breathless 
little boy in a sailor suit ; aged 
nineteen, in tight,' unsuitable army 
uniform ; in some of his roles ; off- 
stage with a camera crew ; in fine, 
sleeping pose, druwn by his wife 
Elsa Lanchester ; as King Lear, 
with the beard grown for that pro- 
duction : and .finally n studio por- 
trait, plump and relaxed, oddly 
boyish despite the size of him, and 
yet with a knowing glint. 

That glint was Important. As is 
now widely known, and as this book 
states in some detail, Charles 
Laughton was a homosexual, and 


ashamed of the fact fur must of his 
life. For the first yeur nf his 
marriage, Elsa Lanchester knew 
nothing about his escapades. Then, 
one night,' sordidly, the truth hail 
to come out. 

Elsa could have burst inio tears, 
collapsed or even struck Charles. 
But instead, her compassion fight- 
ing her despair, she simplv said 
all she could suv in the circum- 
stances : “ It's perfectly all right. 
It doesn’t matter, i understand.” 
Later, she was psychosoma l lea ity 
deaf for a week. Rut they stayed 
together, although towards the end 
they seem to Iiave led more separate 
lives. They loved their homes, their 
pictures, walks ond wild flowers ; 
and if that seems u frail basis for a 
marriage, it gave them both some- 
thing of deep value. “ I am still, 
angry"’, says Elsu Lanchester in her 
introduction, "that Charles died." 

0h® emerges, in the background 
of this book, as a considerable per- 
son, The temptation is to make her 
its heroine — a Martha to the errant 
Chari os. That would be false to 
reality, she sparkles with life and 
talent :. she had affairs of. iter own. 
And Charles, too, was no less a 
victim of his own tortured sexual 
nature. Ugliness, fatness, weight to 
carry around: tltc handicaps are 
many. Despairing, as an adolescent, 
of matching your friends' adven- 
tures with girls, what mote natural 
than turning to boys, whom you 
meet and know already ? Especially 
if their bony beauty is something 
you yourself can never have; 

The other thrust is towards 
achievement. Climb out of your 
absurd body — use it os a property 
— be cunning and sensitive where 
others parade virile charm. This’ 
Charles Laughton surely did, invest- 
ing all the characters he played with 
die compassion he longed for. and, 
from bis wife, received. His villains 
are never villains, but fallible men 
guilty of original sin. It makes them 


more creepy, because we can fqpl 
our worst selves in them.. a> lie did 
loo. This, -I think, Is whnt makes 
The Night of (he Hunter so remark- 
able: a film of fright and pursuit 
in ulie timelessness of childish night- 
mare, where the preacher is not to 
be trusted, and the adult world 
seems wad. 

Mr Highnm delves less deeply 
into these matters than one might 
have hoped ; hut at least his book 
provides us with mining equipment. 
It tells some good stories: William 
Dieterie yelling in imperfect Eng- 
lish for “ two hundred monkeys on 
ze set tomorrow morning "—ami 
getting baboons etc, when all he’d 
wanted was monks ; Carole Lombard 
asking her maid for her false 
bosom : " Bucket, bring me my 
breasts, will yah ” ; Charles Laugh- 
ton working with Nor man Mailer, 
asking him to draw the characters 
in The Naked and the Dead, Mailer 
said he was no granhic tirHst " Non- 
sense, Mailer", snorted Laughton, 
"anyone can draw." And he did. 

For die most part, however, the 
book seldom rises above superior 
showbiz biography. A few moments 
of Insight stand out, including 
Laughton’s work with Christopher 
Isherwood on his plans for King 
Lear, who in Ids view did not go 
mad in the course of the action, but 
Instead became sane. Through the 
stories about producers and actors 
and costs and -male companions, one 
catches glimpses of a sensitive, 
intelligent, guilt-ridden man who 
was also a natural actor. But. behind 
the buzz and c! tatter and the mask 
of fat it’s as hard to discern bhe 
true grand Charles as It was to 
know Charles de Gaulle. “You're 
a famous actor, aren’t you ? " asked 
a fellow-passenger once. " Yes ”, 
said Charles. Then tltc passenger’s 
wife piped up, “But whnt da you 
do in real life, Mr Laughton ? " 

The question remains. 


The master groover 


By William Hale y 

JERROLD NORTHROP MOORE { I -- 

A ’Voice Ultima ’’ 

Tile Gramophone of Fred Galsberg 
: 18/3-1951 * -. 

248pp., llnmish Hamilton. £5,50.. 

For thosa of us who can remember 
their grandfathers delicately dust- 
ing the wax cylinder with a feather 
brush, and experienced' the subse- 
quent magic of hearing the talking 
machine ’ announce " Edison Beil 
•Record" Jerrold Northrop Mooro’s 
J biography of Fred Galsberg has a’ 
nostalgic charm. Its interest is 
much wider than that, however. 
■V Galsberg, whoso life-work in gramo- 
.phone recording began even earlier 
. .than these childhood memories, died 
lit 1951 with electrical recording, 

- ./vinyl discs, long-playing records, 
y'and high-fidelity Fully established. 

• He was bom in Washington DC in- 
1873. The original phonograph was 
invented to record speech as an 
i aid to stenographers. While he was 
; at school the Columbia Phonograph 
^Company decided to experiment' 


They 

■sir 


experiment' 
someone 
i es . Bp' 
b 

iur 


else. He invented the flut disc to 
replace the cylinder. Flexibility 
and progress were thus made pos- 
, Bible, . Galsberg . was fortunate to .. 
join.' him almost.' ht the. outset. 
Assisting in. the laboratory, record* 1 
ing, roperating, scouting for per- 
formers, marketing, all catno within 
his work in those eurly • days. It 
is difficult to realize now how- 
extremely low-fi the recording pro- 
cess was. People were hired fqr 
their decibels. What rhay bawled 
Into the machines was of little 
moment. Singers were paid $2 or 
$3 a song. Roynltfcs were unheard 
of, Thore'was no repertoire. The- 
marvel of hearing anything at all 
was enough. Much of the listening 
was done by holding a tube close 
to Hie ear. . 

Improvement was steody. By 
1897 Berliner recording studios had 
been established in Washington, 
Philadelphia, and New York. It 
was decided to extend to Europe. 
Gaisberg was sent to London as 
" recording expert" of the com* 
.pany that was in course of time to 
make His Master’s Voice famous 
throughout the world. He was 
twenty-five. Although he could-not 
know it, the remainder of bis Ufa 
was set. Not that he was to stay 
a n the time. Before the 
d War the 'recording com- 
a to scour the- .world - Jar 


failed to muko rapport — Beech am 
and Toscanini. 

Galsberg*! dealings with all these 
. temperamental- prodigies are enter- 
tainingly related. Comedy, tragedy, 
absurdity, affection, jealousy, kind- 
ness, Tud on ess— there era instances 
of all of them. The one constant 


— which was the secret of Grtisberg’s 
success — was his complete integrity. 
Also his recognition that art -has no 


frontiers. He was born an Ameri- 
can. He retained a United States 
passport all his life, It enabled him 
to travel freely in Europe during 
tho 1914-18 War until the United 
States came id. He lived for fifty 


S tars in London, and died there. 

a was at home anywhere that 
recording had to be done. Today 


we take the internationalism of the 
gramophone — which has had an 
existence happily free from govern- 
ments and unbedcvillfld by. politics 
— for granted. Much of this ive owe 
to Galsberg. 
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The big books of 76... 


Sarah Patterson 

THE DISTANT SUMMER 
The bostsallino novel from the 16 
year old daughter of Jack Higgins. 
'Amoving, convincing and 
remarkably subtle slot y . . .an 
astonishing achievement.' Graham 
Lord, Sunday Express £2.95 

Christiaan Barnard 

Et Siegfried Slander 
THE UNWANTED 
'Fascinating, courageous and 
gentle.’ Tho Times £3.95 

Rhoda Edwards 

SOME TOUCH OF PITY 
'The most moving novel about 
Richard III that i have ever read/ 
Rosemary Sutcffff ' £3.95 

Alexander Kent 

PASSAGE TO MUTINY 
Captain Bolitho. back again in 
another adventure set in the Great 
South Sea. £3.45 


John Harris 

TAKE OR DESTROY! 

A novel of Alamcfn 
A new bestselling war elory by the 
author of The Sea Shell Not Have 
Them. £3.95 

John Howlett 

TANGO NOVEMBER 
A spectacular thriller about the 
investigation of a major plane crash 
told with complete authority and 
sustained suspense. £3.45 

Herbert Lieberman 

CITY OF THE DEAD 
A terrifying novel of the mocabra 
■ world of New York City's Chiol 
Pathologist. '1 became afraid — 
literally ahold to turn tho p&oo.' 
Christopher Lehmann- Haupt, Neve 
York Tmm. Sept. 13 £3.95 

Thomas Hardy 

AN INDISCRETION IN THE LIFE 
OF AN HEIRESS. - ' • . 

Edited end With an Introduction by 
Terry Coiaman 

Hardy's first novel written in 1867 
ond nevor before published in the 
UK In book form. £2.95- 

Francis King 

HARD FEELINGS 
and other stories 
A varied end weU-balanted 
collection of stories from this 
distinguished novelist. Sept. 20 

£3.95 


Dylan Thomas & 
John Davenport 

THE DEATH OF THE KING'S 
CANARY 

Published for the first lime, this 
brilliant parody of the literary world 
of the 1940s. Sept. 27 £3.25 

Ruth Rendell 

THE FALLEN CURTAIN 
nnd other stories 

'She must now be comparer! to 
Sjinenon.' Spectator Oct. II £ 3.75 

Douglas Reeman 

SURFACE WITH DARING 
Another action-packed submarine 
adventure from the master of lha 
sea story. Oct. ft £3.95 

J. M, Roberts 

THE HUTCHfNSON HISTORY OF 
THE WORLD 

’A brilliant book . . .the most 
outstanding history of Ihe world yet- 
written.' J. H. Plumb Nov. I £9.95 

Princess Anne & 
Mark Phillips 

TALKING ABOUT HO R8ES 

yrith Genevieve Murphy 

Now for the first lime, h!r.H. 

Princess Anne and Captain Mark 
Phillips taUtiiah 1 own story of their 
lives with horses, Oct. 25 £2.95 

Elizabeth Longford 

BYRON 

A twautifully balanced appraisal by 
one of our most distinguished 
biographers. 

Published Jointly with WeidenfeM 
& Nlootaon Oct. 4 E 4.25 

Arthur Koestler 

THE THIRTEENTH TRIBE 
The Khaear Empire amt Us Heritage 
An exceptional study which 
challenges ell accepted theories 
about the origin of western Jewry. 

'A fascinatingly conirovoralal book/ 
Philip Toynbee, Observer £4.75 

Gordon ‘ 

Honeycomb^ 

red watch ; 

NswacoBler Honeycombe 
documents the first major account 
. .of life in a London fire brigade. 13.95 

Anita Leslie 

COUSIN CLARE 

Tho Tempestuous Career of . 

Cfem Sheridan 

In this engrossing biography, Ihe 
author telbihesioiYof her 
sculptress cousin, who was the 
most eccsntrio member of Leonard 
J woma'a gifted I amity. Oct. 1B’£6.9S 


and two sensational 
bestsellers for 19774. 



Robert Lacey $ - 

MAJESTY >... 

Already acclaimed. on both sldteff of 
Ihe Atlantic, Robert Lacey's 
definitive biography of Queen - 
Elizabeth II le without doubt the 
book ol JuWae yow. Jam 31 . £4.95 


Tom Keating'* M 


TOM KEATING, GERALDINE 
AND FRANK NORMAN ■ .• 

From the pan of the mastar plclufe 


aiory of how he Imitated VWS 


Rcrodarfmcr imernattortar, artmsrfcet. 
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AUTUMN 

BOOKS 


(jrCMei'Ol 


BRITISH COOKER* Lizzie Boyd (Edlior) 

640 m5L 8 i 0 *g C V l,n S ry P««»rco In the British Isfea 

640 pages 382-1 Bop i amber £io S 3 

ft™. ? H f M ?7 U M r LL “Sff Hohamod SW-Al.med 

EYE-DEEP IN HELL John Elite 
224 pages 3B2-3 November £8.85 
Ufa on Ihq Western From, 1SI4-1B 


History 


f^i^aysT j ?ss , j a s L,DEnui - E 

301 pages 219-3 Sapient bor ffl gc 

JOHN KEBLE Brian W. Marlin 

Prfeai. Professor and Pool 

102 panes 381*3 October ca.50 

CHOLERA 1832 R. J. Morris 

224 pages 3f?-7 October C7.50 

THHfflLENT DICTATORSHIP Marlin Kitchen 

napes 301-7 September C8 60 

SWORDS AND COVENANTS ' 

P^on end Peter Dennis (Editors) 

sWcLEAHAtra*" 

S h ;.f. n ,° l 'S:, Bu <jEi„^ dlaa, ' [ ? n 6 d Pll « "om«n (Editor.) 

S5SS a i^°L™L? op ^ n pnE8s J - >- 

- Ki p 0 ° L T,?l ZZXl' T *WJ! ARHY J " h " 

K°^ H M Te W T A " a "< ««■ ' 

SSUJrt 2ohr™ E DEVEL0PMENT 0F MODERN SOCIETY 
W!M 8 "'™V * F-n«. 

t«s™ tL?m ASS RAD,CALI8M IN mid-victorian ENGLAND 

^aS^sssff 8< mS! ty p «« 

east A,on si,ai 

ffSSSSIE^sWw, 

4G0 pages January eg.&s 

sssrsSsPBffisr^ britain ,,7o - ,ei4 

Pages 346-3 Jeflu&ry £8.95 

Economics 

ffi»2L2K P ft^ r| P | * * N RURAL development 

^Anthony BotUall- . , 

.fisi ssr ! — 

W» A Slr A l SSJ?"Sf“9«""S »®e» Klynfii Kollm. 

■Politics 

; «#*«• : • 

^ 47^*7". , • gg gfl ■ 

t&ttaS™™*** AND Vhe,r spheres of influence 

fJJSS" »M '&•«*«* cm*.- ■ 

.i£4K? .. ■■". 

: ; ffiilSffigU" *■*» wsuo administration •. 

Mop«g« ;23w, jiytuflnr. - v 

: ; Administration 

■ EUROPE ; 

-■*£■ ** «*■»> 


Xiterntiu^ 

(Edl “ r > 

: s ® ™ ph B,nt 

w "“" “«* 


Purity and its punishment 


* — -'- ~~ "~- r - ----- V-Z i 'lJ fT* and black, this uspocl of H url ling’s 

By Michael Hamburger „r 

■I — i die novelist'* '.full lii'enco In his 

PFTi’n HARTr iMi' > r rcu i iimiiL of HiHiIl'i'Hii’s erotic ux- 

PETLR HARTLlNts I pcrlcncu— if only becuuso the bin* 

HBIderlin • graphical records, tiumrully, nre 

Ein Roman reticem there. Me makes much of 

604pp. Darmstadt: Luchtcrlinntl. liaison with WJIhelmlue 

DM 32. Kiniia, illumining ,| lat ,i, e sensual 

. „ gratification which I Midori in 

Mrriln? 1 ™?°hi na^'h^ 1 ' 1 ? P °ff r ° 1 ' "kVioiic KisTfo 'whh'liis 
Harrllng must have had trouble need to idealize the beloved. (Yet 

enough over the very subtitle, lot characteristically, Ililrilhui refrains 
alone Ills almost Impossible under- from spocu lining as to what I Wider- 
lSgSnn A n ? ve i about a poot-and ifn may have felt about the dis- 
SJ d 5| aI1 - P oetz-just after appearance of ibis intelligent and 
J&L rffMSSS* , fui 7 th ,° P ast Wucpendcnt womun, or about her 
decade ? True, In tnat decade H51 : dnuphtei^ never soon by him, who 


| | oecaae r xrue, in mar ueuiue nui- Ilcrvl „ w 

£f r |L n wa9 < ** lfl subject of political died in Infancy after tficlr sopnru- 

I pSK" 1SJ£:' a ! st “* a 6y lion.) Accordingly, 1 4. toLTBS 

i 9 u flr l d a less tendentious with Suscito Gomurd— tho onlv 

Stclhm LrmljL e - E a n S rf 1,< i et 0,10 |5rni ' lfs0{! completeness-^ 

.Wftf ;r h- I a . nd . towards the reninfns iiiiconsutniiiuteil in JUirt- 
?"S ^ 1 * P c *™s being rediscovered line’s story; and Hie nafi rul sens mi 

mlif r v2 *3? a s a,,en,, p Mfablwii- out in the end, when IWIderlin 

s- 3 safiSEsrjiBp ■assfe 

I'-' 's'riJrhS 

" hiy p *i.« d !li a .““ c J le,1 . c ?» lieeds 18 fttributed to her transfer- 

‘lR nlilnc. .< 1 «... 


i;r.ErKfl ns? 


imaginodve .co^mcS ,£“no?3 

jnt6 an anti-novel, pfayina off 
biography against fiction, farming 
the novelist with the biographer*! 

■ reluctance to act tho maHician 
giving away Ilia conjuror's tricks 
be, Performs them. Will Ms 
leadeis bo disarmed by his 

1 °rMn^ ? tI,0SC his readers, 
Hfrlflnn W 10 *' ,,0W ° r SUCSS lvilOt 

iSl^2d W hk h p ^ Sfl b ,st ; and they 

™.io r “han h,S n, l ’. 0 ' , L“ol. a b, ° Erai>l,J ' 

mi^h ter i. IIHrtl * I1s * t,ia oullior of a 

Hfe of fho 1 nn Jt °T 01 based 0,1 th ° 

SB ^7*^ -Stas , 

^~5Sa ,, siE*a3LS 

Tnim or Thomas Mann's Lotto in 
}l "T' Y f* « 11 those works con! ■ 

nl?i?iii« e * nse ve ? t0 criws and opi- 1 

a^SSSsSfe ; 
S5@ if aS#i 1 

exciiidu tills proceduro, and ihcru 
£°i.HTu of interior mo no SSS 
to but such passages seVvo 

Baps In tho documoutarv 
evidence, to which IWrfflg SS 
b “"- MBMftablf faithful * 

Hart ling s choice was to do It the 

M «. “lSio v ™i 

fir 1 ?! ?. nd apply tho novelist's 
imagluatlOn to the business of ro* 

Sfs atn 0 8 uA 0t ^ 1 5 flr,ln,a lnner 1 ‘ fc — i 
5«i*i C0U j » not be re-created, onlv 1 
faked, and it could be left.where ft • I 

H % edh ' , s oiyn..work* : ** 
-btit his environment, clrcum* - 

HHrfllnB,. 151°, aal ■'* '^eUtlpnettS#!. 
u .1 J , S ? Swabian adolescence has 
helped lilm to render die everyday 
experience most vividly, in epife 3 
ill explicit: awareness of 

u«?j™ ea , bia 1 own experience 
Harding's, liberal 
use or Swabian dialect works to- 
SSrJS-tba. same end; of.. plating. 
Htilderlin In a recognizable social 
and regional setting. . 1 

This, it could be — and probably 
will be-j-objected, is a biographer^ 
wproach, rather than p novelises! 
Harrlmg has taken on both func- 
tions at once; carefully balandng 

IJw t i gS DSt j f other * Invention! 
selection and interpretation were 

SfSJ? aQ y case, to make sense 
: a , c . t8 a , nd annates that have 

SntiihilHiS wadei a valuable 
j ri*n - Is presented? M : « : 


muheric m ton lion, ns docs Hiildcr. 
* i\vn fathers "° f uIlcBianco to *‘is 
n Wh« II iin ling’s bonk slops short, 

“Sfi K \P . M,, P xllOlt, IS III 

» *. lutliij llbldL'rlm s truly iniujc 

JS2L ,l , fc i 10 ,h ? P‘ ,L,,, y. which both 
!^" a . c,ui1 » iM J d trunscended liio 
li nguly. A False note is struck 
whorovor qumaiioiis of paoius lire 
iiiinnliiL'od nun tho Mury. It Is bv 
no means unlikely that Hu I dor]] it 
qtimctl or road his piicms to Susolte, 
to whom so many «f them were 
addressed ; bm I fan ling has kept his 
iiiiiTaiiva and diaioguo on a level 
Mint dues not permit tho juxta- 
position. Jins is thu strongtli of his 
Iinok, mid us necessary limitation, 
io bring the poetry and the iifo 
tuiH'llier, 1 lie vision und the oxiieri- 
enci.*, wuii] d have called for tho kind 
of I'xpruiiii that broke HCidcrilu 
innist-lf. HiirtHngs choice is to 
render tltn miler nun, “ poor UHlder- 
Hit", ilii* />»« ettfunt loved for the 

I mriiy nf bis iis|iii.niuiis, bill pnu- 
sltcd fur it, inn, brr.m-.e ir was 

I U'CKii nipt ini us mill iiii''iMiiprniuisiiii',. 
iven in his juntiy llilldei -lin 

oxcoilad hi tho naive iiiihIc ; hut 
liiut naivety was a iriumph nf his 
art, Juki us his cclelirutunis of 
tntioceiico worn u iiiinnpli of bis 
taltli over knowledge. It Is the 


By Derek Bowman 


F'^"-s5fSv' 

n«H on 1 he level bf Vi' 
even ol iitlricnie fe 
iduliisnp hicui and iiostheitt 
| hut hud m |, L . rnughf 
Hu; laiimmge of ,| 10 SJJJk 
"‘live, spare and pinto. Cfcl 
WliiiL lliiriling |, as a .L, 
enmiKli fur um, book. ThS 
is conveyed by undersiaSfi 

a decent refusal to R0 D. 
Iinaetx that ho set himseWi 
tier to ihe expectations of W ii 
readers looking far a paktehM 
rogiitu fur inndeilin'*^ 1 
l.nt-n v. Thr imuSTufi 
life I lings lie did not knS 
emi U Jiave palliated the blitTfaS 
]v d ^9i bave not been overloohJ) 
Hurl ling ; the ] nV0l f 0I . 

for lb is republican by a prkl 
doiiKhtcr of the sam <? LafS, 

tu whom HfilderR 
catud a great poem, thanks 
nediotiou of ihut Lands™*! 
1 can min islet- Sinclair - or ikf 
that JIblderl/n inherited m 
money-heid, or withheld, ?f 
mother for ills benefit-toi 
f/ySl 'J*® jadependeectf 




his life. 

u s n]i ?* w ° u]d m ' 

1 I - yiM,d ,l,ose . selM^ 
/“"if* 1 'us account also sto »i- 
jliiJ 11 "^ ®"js shimming \him 
hnlf of Hiiluerlin s lire, *Vui' 

j'ench him u ,i y more", Wiia 

, .t 111 °! ,c „ those Inutffj 

lions that define tho limlii,^ 
us closed up. ... 1 don't b 
whether lie remember*; wfittlc 

membors He has left iheur 

lie wanted to get to grips «dA,t 
world tliut played cruel irlcbt 
him : and perhaps ho was onbfc 
inn that world." The same tide 
forbade lliirtlina more than pv_ 
roferences to HRIderUn's mm. 
lurhado him intrusions Into] 
uduil of tho so-cullod madman. 1. 
brief last section does lnclu*. 
tribute to the "eimpio" Sml 
artisan family whoso dovotlot; 
tlioir ward showed more undent 
Ing than that of many of HOldtf 
distinguished and better-odvfc' 
fricntlt, not excluding his nirt 
wlio never oiu-e visited her*, 
when be bad disappointed lift, 
hnpus fur hill) ; uml It coi!^.' 
with .in imlli'crl ui'i'iHiiit of Jflw- 
lin's di-.iih in ilu- TUblngen W# 
linkimt bis end in bis student^' 
uml hiiugcNiiiig iuico more i, 
lliildri-liii wat marc loved .c,' 
•ippri-iiiitcd In bis lifotime, ev«;. 
his liiMth-iii-llff, [ban he knew. ' 
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■ vat over-noikM 


5H ■ Ansic/iti'u eincs (-/uiivis— M 
born iii.t'i-;, superfluous 
gifted, uwkw.trd, rejected bj, 

— world, tltcir own worst raw 

— Klpphurrir, however, art ®gj*2| 
simply to allow 


kirinvij B 

I contcmiiorory, 


stridency the oveMontpeutiT*^ 
end narrow-mindedness * ■ 
system " of which they, 
part, far ruining 
creative nonconformist*' ,J 


creative no«coniormi«» 

_ liventually Miirz, 

Hanna, a fellow patient, brw^ 
of Lohherg and they lead » » 
Bf® for a while in Switzeri^J 

auefas and uplHne j 
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« all political action,^* 

ne to him d ^ pf consol 
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The ramifications of the past 


By Italo Calvin o 

tNZO MAltl anil CARLA VASIU ; 
llonianzo Storlco 
Milano-Libri. 


A graphic designer and an uvuiii- 
gunk- writer huve combiiiL-il in pro- 
dtitre one of the most unusual books 
of recent years. 'X lie designer was 
not Concerned only with the bool: 
as object, he has tried to introduce 
1 lie passing of. time ami of humiln 
lives into tils design. Nor, on tliis 
occasion, is the avail t-gar do writer 
iiuei-L-stcd in the flow of lungiiuge; 
Indeed, she excludes it from her 
work altogether. She keeps only 
what might be called the auxiliary 
elements of iraditinnal narrative; 
proper names, dates, place-names. 

J call it u “ book " but what in 
fact we have here is a single foldod 
sheet containing , an Imaginary 
family tree ; the mure immediate 
forebears of an ordinary child, born 
in Milan in 1975 — the first name, 
family name, profession, place and 
.date of birth and dourh t-f 511 char- 
acters comprising nine gen ur.it ions 
ns far hock, rh.it is in say, as the 
closing year*, of 1 lie eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

The job of the designer, linzo 
Mari, consisted in choosing die most 
linear and synthetic diagram pos- 
sible. After vh l inns 11 1 tempts to 
achieve a sort of universal funiily 
tree— as evidenced by a number of 
sketches in the letters he exchanged 
with the writer, which form a pre- 
face to the volume — he opted for 
the simplest of progressions: tn 

start front a living individual, and 
go back to the two parents, to the 
four pnrents of those pnrenis, 
to the sixteen parents of those four, 
and so on, taking account only of 
direct ascendants and not of 
brothers or sisters. 

Since everyone has 1 had n Father 
and mother (at least in a genenlngv 
like this oue, which includes illegiti- 
mate parents ns well) die diagram 
which results is both regular and 
symmetrical. 


At which point the designer’s task 
censes and that of die novelist, Carla 
Vumo, begins. Which is, by means 
oE a tew c-ssendni data, in creato a 
novel ; die name of a district, a 
dkic, a word indicating nu occupa- 
tioii, must suffice for the render tn 
iiiinginc how these characters lived, 
how they met, how they brought up 
(nr abandoned) their children, how 
they grew old how they died. (The 
one narrative luxury she allows her- 
self is an explanation of violent 
dcadis : snake-bite for na Alpine 
fanner stabbing fur a smuggler in 
Marseille.) 

One need only run one’s eye over 
the sheet to sge that it contains 
everything needed to make a novel. 
As one ascends through the genera- 
tions (or descends : the reader can* 
trace them in whichever direction 
be likes, from fathers to sons or 
from sous to fathers, or one genera- 
tion p: a time in order to see how 
different families merge, or only 
the maternal ancestors, or the con- 
tinuity of family names), the 
genealogies move across the map 
of Italy and of Europe, and unex- 
pected conjunctions bring together 
disrnnt social milieus. Tn some 
cases Carla Vasio puts in footnotes, 
referring us to occupations, objects, 
customs, or facts of local history— 
not Fiction that is to say but His- 
tory : History in the sense which 
that word has acquired among 
contemporary historians, not as the 
narrative of great events or import- 
ant personoges but as an anthro- 
pology of the everyday and 
anonymous. Hence the title of the 
work, Romtm^o storico. or “ His- 
torical novel”; this perhaps is tilt 
only kind of historical novel pos- 
sible for our own time. 

The genealogy of ordinary fnnii- 
lies is much more eventful and 
picturesque dinn that ot royal fami- 
lies, especially a genealogy like this 
one, where the author’s imagination 
(almost always historically well- 
founded and plausibjc) con go back 
aloup the numerous illegitimate 
affiliations, which generally in- 
volve a jump In social class and 
ml leu. 

As in all family histories, even 
in this genealogical map tlic-rc ore 
static and rcpotiLiuus arcus: for 


instance, n family nf wood-carvers 
from Or(isei <n the South Tyrol 
which hands downs (lie profession 
of wood-enrver for five generations. 
On the other hand, geographical 
limitations and social immobility do 
not imply uniformity of existence: 
for example, tracing a ramification 
of Sardinian families who do not 
leave the island for several gene ra- 
tions, one can guess at adventurous 
lives and adventurous deaths. Uue 
must also distinguish between 
eventful male lives, which produce 
few. major changes in the genea- 
logical tree because the wives arc 
always chosen from the same peas- 
ant niileu, and the opposite pheno- 
menon, which occurs when the 
women have a freer life and the 
children are born from chance 
encounters. At times the encounter 
of, a peasant woman with some pas- 
sing stranger intrudes on the closed 
world of rural marriages ; a Napole- 


onic soldier 'appears, or a gipsy, and 
suddenly two very remote lineages 
merge In the schema oF Ihe tree. 


Vertical disruptions of a more 
stratified society are concentrated, 
within a few generations in the 
southern part of Italy, especially 
through illegitimate births: a dyn- 
asty of lawyers, a maidservant, a 
sailor, a prostitute. Bourbon offi- 
cials, noblewomen. 

One’s firs; reaction on looking at 
the diagram is to regret that it 
docs not extend right back to the 
Middle Ages, or to Antiquity. But 
maturer reflection gives one to 
realize that such an extension would 
mean above all the extension of 
what J have called the static zones: 
agricultural families remain fixed in 
the same places and the same acti- 
vities -for cqntury after century. 
Moreover, marriages occur fre- 
quently between rural families, and 
always the same ones; Enzo Mari's 
diagram would thus have had to 
cope with not only an unlimited, 
expansion into the past ' but also 
with returns to common origins. Its 
form would have became more 
irregular, its content less varied. 

It is clear that tbe liveliest 
sccrion of auy " historical novel u 
about a typical family must run 
from Lhe French Revolution on- 
wards, when social mobility becomes 
more frequent and increases the 


probability of marriages between 
people of “distant" social or geo- 
graphical backgrounds. Duly in 
particulur had been made up for 
many centuries past of isolated 

C opulations, with scant contact 
etween them. The Italian “ melting- 
pot " lias originated in the past two 
centuries. It we travel back into 
the European past, in order to 
justify big genealogical jumps, we 
should have to go at least ns far 
as tlio late Middle Ages, when entire 
populations were displaced, 

The exceptions lire the sen-coasts 
and ports ; the Mediterranean has 
never ceased to function as a 
“melting-pot”. But in recent cen- 
turies it has no longer been the ad- 
venturous Mediterranean of old, 
full of pirates and fighting-men, mid 
it cannot be said that Carla Vasio 
hus made the most of it genealogic- 
ally. Her tree does not lack ail 
Islamic branch, but this loses Itself 
in the deserts of the sheikhs, not on 
the coasts of North Africa, where 
the opportunities for exchange were 
more frequent. Another “atypical” 
choice is to have located a branch 
of Jewish origin .in Spain, more 
than two centuries after the expul- 
sion of the Spanish Jews. 

Even a (how shall I define it?) 
“ conceptual " ‘ novel — by analogy 
with “ conceptual *• art — like this 


one is more at case in the golden 
age of individualism. Not for noth- 
ing is the most “ romantic " section 
nf Romanzo storico set (on one of 
the maternal branches of the 
gt-nculngy) in France between the 
reign of Lnuis-Phiiippe niul the 
belle dpoque ”, amongst rick 
bourgeois, singers, adventurers and, 
women of the world. 

How is a "book” like this to he 
" read " ? For myself, I havo read ail 
of it, methodically and with excite- - 
me nt, choosing tho must systematic 
way tn follow each root, whether on 
tbe father's or tbe mother's _ side, 
ami letting no detail atul na inten- 
tion escape me. 1 dwelt on each 
date — together with places and occu- 
pation. so large a part of the 
“ novel And' i must say that this 
kind of reading, which does not 
allow passive acquiescence but, ait 
the contrary, demands a continual 
use of the 'imaglnatiun, of calcula- 
tion and the critical spirit, I find 
especially satisfying. 

Carla Vasio and Enzo Mari’s book 
9eems to me very representative of 
the most typical Italian attitudes : 
the sense of history as the stratifica- 
tion of permanence and change in 
society, in its concrete, everyday 
solidity; and the sense 01 an essen* 
tlal, functional design, which' tends 
to conceptualize and to finalize what 
it sees, and to fix it in an object 
with a clearly defined form : in an 
emblem. 


The wheel turns 


VITTU1UA RQNCHEY j 
Flglioli mici, mars 1st! immaginari 
174 pp. Milan : Rizzoll. L. 3 , 500 , 

A naive, aging lady school teacher 
arrives front Bergamo to Leach philo- 
sophy in a modern Roman high 
school. Figlioli miei, marxtsti 
immaginari purports to be her diary, 
drafted between, an October when 
she is full of hopes and a February 
when she is forced to resign. Here 
Is the Rome of the smartly dressed 
proletariat, the comfortably narco- 
tized pseudo- Marxists for whom, as 
Signora Roncbey says, “ Lhe wheel 
has. replaced philosophy". They 
fetch tneir lunch on muior-cycles, 
eat pizza in class, and make the 
revolution by listening liule and 


reading less. Widely read and 
easily dismissed, the novel uses a 
technique no less strident than ilia 
slogans and wall bulletins on the 
"•events ol Chile Signora Ronchey 
makes her protagonist into' a self- 
confessed stumbler, who questions 
the rebellion around her with care- 
fully feigned amazement. Nervously 
she falls back on Kant and Spinoza, 
while grappling with the popular 
battle cries of “ personal commit- 
ment ’! or " divergent convergen- 
ces". Eventually she realizes that 
the false young Marxists of the tills 
boycott her lessons because once she 
employed irony. With its expansion 
of staff-room gossip and constant 
emphasis on self-criticism, the book 
goes an too long hut it snipes per- 
suasively at the rising star of Italian 
communism from the inside. 

Bruce Merry 
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By Frank Muir 

• ■ iij-> 


f 38 orfa d’ltelfla 

Vol. XV. Dali'UnllA a oggt 

part 2 . La cullura 
py Alberto Asor Jtos.r 
pact 3 . La stnri.i poliih'4 e socials 
py Ernesto Jla^iunicri 

These iwohopks devoted to tTie 
cultural, political and social aspects a 
of modern Italy conclude the narrative 


I An author on a book-promotion 
tour of eh l- United Status is rather 
like a boll in a pin-table machine: 
ho is given a push and away ha 
goes into circuit, zig-zagging frnni 
city to city to city, scoring a point 
here and failing to register thero 
until he finally comes to rest, all 
energy spent, hack where he started 
from. Tills picture holds good for 
all American publishers' tours ex- 
cept, perhaps, those of Stein and 
Pay. On a Stein and Day tour the 


4 iaiy ^uuLiiiiiip UK hhlihuvk " ^ — r- * , — ” — — — 

vttdettaking.TliclastNalumeja circuit os shot out of a cannon. 

’rfSS *' 1 c “ P® an record th« u 

01 preparation. early- middle-aged author, physically 

* I, fit, with some courage ana tenacity, 

jifaujcl can survive ami even enjoy a Stein 

Vfmaeifi flfld Ltay tour. What Jt was like for 

*** *■■»■*«** a late-middle-aged author, unfit. 

This unpublished novel by I he great ti morous and Inadequate is another 

ivvi ndhn^si^ story, which I now recount not from 

iKwl narrates the any ^ eella of t b 

^MtmsMiwaU^vitLb^hL in the hope that it will be a useful 

jun-dc-siede fnesfe. A fascinating survival guide to those about to 

Addition to the {portraits of the artist undergo the ordeal. 

AS a young man* which Joyce, Mann, Once, lam told, authors on tour 

findMusUhave given to European. ’ ™* re treated like pieces of Dresden 
literature. " china. Relays of dolly-girls' were on 

hand in each city to meet the 
Wan Pan In Vannlfnl author at the airport and escort him 

•* “wOIO "SSOIlnl through his day’s itinerary, whisking 

I/USfitHIfllfl him ^ rora Studio to interview in a 

... limousine. Either those days are 

WHISl ulllGSA CattOUCa no , w 6 one forever or, I suspect, pub- 

~ , Ushers are now cutting their- cloth 

These lvrics, dating from * 943 - 1949 , according to their author and Ida 

oueca lorclBstcoflhethetnesdeac chances of ever making any money 

10 me impassioned poetical and - Eor them. In a brief but moving 

cultural reflection of the Pasolini ceremony at the Go tham Hotel I was 

of later years. given o batch of airline rickets, a 

* cpast-tQ-coast Itinerary listing the 

VfnAnMVfl cities and the studios I waa to get 

Vincenzo UOIlSOlQ myself to, a. somewhat slimmer wad 

11 sorrflsn rfall’f nnnln dollar bills for taxis and dinners 

„ U | "n 191*010 (the ■Itinerary did riot allow time foe 

luarillOlO lunches), and a genial handshake. 

A scientist lituon and a levolutiobafy mL'W. , t h.‘niik.°d 

Javj^et ate the pro tennis tain, this down to the bar and had a couple 

ntomiitfe tiilc ty In Sicily around o£ beers, rnthor quickly. The first 


studios, hotel rooms and cabs. You 
will visit restaurants but you will 
not be able to see them. America u 
diners equate chic with darkness 
and although, by screwing your eyc-s 
up before going in, it is possible 
to get to your table without measur- 
ing your length on the carpet it is 
not normally possible to see the 
menu, other diners, or the food. 

An entire survival guide could be 
written .about the vagaries of 
American taxi-cabs, coast- to- coast ; a 
problem of considerable importance 
to the touring author who is going 
to spend a considerable part of his 
day either inside a cab or trying to 
find one. 

Anioncnu cobs are often yellow 
and always dented. Thev are a dif- 
ferent shape from London taxis, 
being demoted saloon cars rein- 
forced with armour-plating to stop 
the driver being bopped on the head 
by a social misfit, This bullet-proof 


seemed tn be no in-betweens. Some 
New York cubbies remained stub- 
bornly silent, iht* hacks of their 
necks defying any attempt at 
intimacy, but most were curious uml 
garrulous, wanting to know where I 
came from (“ You're foreign, 
niiitclier ? You French ? ") or why 1 
was going to u television studio (I 
bad to lean buck into the cab and 
dictate, the title nf my book to this 
one. I then straightened up, crashed 
my head into the window mid tot- 
tered into The DauiU Susskind Show 
like a British heavy weight, blooding 
from a cut over tlio right eye). I 
suppose that two-thirds of niy cab 
journeys were spent on my knees 
on the mat chuttiug earnestly to 
the driver through the square 
aperture in his bullet-proof screen, 
as though in some weird mobile 
confessional. 

The' sixty-six interviewers all 


iir “s#- w*wuy tuuuau muiui >jvu(.Kiy. a ne urge 

5 : 86 a. Thectltics greeted this work JW . 1 had looked at dealt with 

• fa a new.wrUee ns the most important ^u d » y J,‘LK llwa 1 ukee - J lt b «S“! 
>*atwjv tlio appear In Italy this ven*. 1 Interview at _ 6.45 


•TV . uwuiuBiiappoiIJ 

^^fathMyiUjcK, .. ST- ■ShiTiSSTi affi’SSUT 

Paolo Sptfano . 

Storia del Parlllo fffi 

comunisla Ifallaito «LV S » ? a *»»««»• with the mu 

fr*t r. * e « t t,. . wmtkee Journal's columnist nt 2.15, 

Xae first full-length history of the PCI* rigaing sessions at three more book- 
3n five volumes, now also available ®hops c and take-off for Minneapolis 

Jn paperback, at P ,’*5 P m - Next day In Mfnne- 


. vjl j 

in five volumes, now also available 
in. paperback, 

i’XIaUa 
contain 


lllVSllVF. 


AcdUcnl balance-sheet of thirty years 
or Italian life, drawn up by eleven 
Specialists In politics, economics, 
joaaUnd cultural questions, Edited 
_fa Valerio Castrojaovo. 

OiVoraido flf Fraacla 
X/Iadaglna - 
rtal xnondo .fislco 

Physics from Galileo to the present 


so anybody taller than five feet nas 
to draw himself up on the back seat 
in a foetal crouch. In New York 
ono. summons a cab by standing at 
the curb with, a finger in the air ; 
sooner or later one of the stream of 
empty- cabs going past will stop. In 
most other cities you are required 
t j.. p £ oceed ® cab-rank-— which 
will be empty oE cabs and full of 
p ? rk8d c L r . a “ or orde »' a cab by tele- 
phone. TMs Is b refined form of 
agony the normal waiting time is 
some twenty minutes, and the lest 
wteen of these are spent wondering 
whether lt is going <0 be one of 
those rare occasions when « cab will 
eventually arrive, or whether the 
SSSto" *•. normal- and the only 
““"•fs d ° is to cut one’s losses and 
at a shambling trot in the 
direction of the next address on the 
day's ItlneVary. 

Hardly any cabbie anywhere 
nowadays, will accept anything 

io'SS.fr a bin aSd 

notices all over the cabs proclaim 
£h ft ( ?A d f c S ura 8 ® potential boppers 
■S® J; *L for th0 money), so the 
spectre of not having enough 

hun n fl fi ]lL nd n ml . SSi, ! l g an ^PoSSS 

^3 like a cloud over my enure 
£{& I L actuaM J; happened in CJeve- 

Sifh , -Tiu ra ■* tl8ht sch edule left me 
with eight minutes to get to a live 

SteSftjS??! ? cabbie— a 


apolis, I -was relieved to see, my 
first engagement was a radio pro- 
® [am me at the ludicrously late hour 
of 8.4S am. This was followed by 
another radio show, two television 
appearances of an hour each, inter- 
vlaw 9 with the Minneapolis Star 
and tho Minneapolis Tribune, a sign- 
ing session at the book counter of 
Powers Dry Goods Store and a four- 
night to San Francisco, take- 
off 5.15 pm. The whole itinerary 
caJied for seventeen newspaper 
interviews, twenty-nine radio pro- 
grammes, twenty telovision appear- 
ances, fourteen signing sessions and 
a speech to the American Book- 
sellers Association Convention, in 
twonty woridrtg ^ays. 

The best part was the flying. 
ln . ter -clty planes are, on 
^hole, clean, colourful Hnd effl- 
tlio friendly stowaitlesses are 
Pfetty, and when you order a drink 
gflt 8 fr< L fl Packet of ratlier 

?^ d ».i 30 i R,1UM i ? ut y° u Bre about 
hegin a Stein and Day tour, be 
warned: vou will ha»a ,n 


A. ■»*.* vciauaaen 

2f' ver S° lot tne change it at a 

me t £KL baU i* Ha . c . ame in with 
me, srient and auspicious, pressed 

“I?®!-. never leav- 

teu-dollar bill. In such a 
? ar V® quoued for our turn, 
t??hA a ™£ a com J BV , and went back 
pair °* m - 

JStS^V'xsjss 

Sewir hanged upon for 

shsrDl??S?th« only, u eBraed to apl,t 
hSiL , - £ osa ^, ho were almost 

JIS* finoA n,I \. ter ® ste ? J and unhelpful 
frffn?? 086 y ho cou]d not be more 
triendly and accbmraodating. There 


came in all styles and shapes. The 
ladies ranged from an incredibly 
beautiful Norwegian girl in a radio 
studio in Cincinnati who was so 
intelligent and humourless that she 
treated everything I said as though 
It was the babbling.of an idiot child, 
to a very funpy and huge ’black lady 
who had dyed her mass of hair pole 
beige and looked 10 me, without my 
cuhiness' 1 * l * 6 a recentJy Poured 

Their egos ranged from the ninc- 
teeu-year-old beetded lod on an 
ethnic radio station In Cleveland 
who had never conducted an Inter- 
view before and whoso pauses for 
UiouEht became longor end longer 
until he finally lapsed into total 
^ f l ?, a , ha PPy ®^ d efficient 
Dorothy Fultlheim wno was elghty- 
four and had just been offered a 
further flve-yenr contract. 

Most of the lunch-time chat-show 
hostesses were either local matrons 

Sjj 0 “ t ti» nerve , L n body who 
looked like wealthy, prison visitors, 
or very nervous aActruwr who 

™.Y c 5 e ^ beh ud tlleir fnahe-up and 

SH S erce y at nothing In pnr- 

iV«H 1.0 i V ■ y tew of rI,em » of course, 
had Juu] unie to read the hook. 

«,5 be j^ ro f bic . ,n wllh most of the 
mole disc-jockeys and interviewers 
was getting a word in edgeways: 
“■y aa ,hi sif. how you came to 
F'tfty 8 , thoughtful and fascinating 
book?” '‘Well I have an interest 
iC which . . .” » How about 

that 1 1 majored in history and I’vo 
always had this kink . . » (14 mins). 

Now tell me somothing about your- 
self. " Well, I began writing 

“"“ft 8Bd v * /! ."Wanna know 
something ? I think that where 
Hntlsn humour misses out is. , “ 
(16 mins). One man In Los Angeles 
Interviewed me For an hour and a 
half during which time I failed to 
get out a complete sentence. When 
tne res light went out he wrung 
my hand, his eyes misty with emo- 
rion, and swore that it was the finest 
interview he bad ever conducted. 

The worit aspect of the tour was 


coping wnh the laundry prnhlJ 
N» hotel win 1 Id press suits wS 
shirts; ovvrnlgli 1 , so I bought a to 
travel I mg-inm and a packet of due 
gout and worked out u .system, n.j 
lriups in Ameiinm liotd waM 
Imisiiis are uiechanlcally otieraiftl 
from it knob mid Uicy do not set 
properly, conseipiently your mil 
ure down the drain before you'tr 
done half a shirt. Hut I found ikl 
all hotel wasiapnpcr baskets an 
made of plastic ami are watertisk* 
So my routine — which rapidli| 
beenmo an obsession — went as foil 
lows:, arrived lit hotel room aboui* 
nine o'clock in the evening star! 
long day's work in previous tom , 1 
tired, too hungry to eat, and very) 
crumpled ' (the average temperaiuw. 
during the tour was 90'F), Ryu' 
room service and ordered chnj 
snndwich and n beer. Unpacked 
necessaries. Filled wastepaper bni 
ket with hot water from shower ad 
Inserted therein waslilng-poWda, 
knickers and shirt. Left to iod{ 
Stripped off rest of clothes urifh ft 
exception of socks (probably owinj, 
to shape of human hand it U to' 
possible to wash socks off fot|}! 
Took hat shower, soaping »df 


thoroughly ‘ (this also washed w f 
feet inside them). Took (ley's supify' 
of used handkerchiefs and trod thed 
well in shower. Aitiicked then toj 
divldually with nail-brush, then, 
rinsed them and plastered then}.; 
wet, against the tiles on the wuj 
(In the morning they poel 0 U 1 
ironed). Dried self and pununelWj ■ 
shirts and knickers in wa$tepapci| 
basket until water wns dirtr-j 
Poured off water imd filled vrift 
clean. Repeated until water steyd 
transparent. Hung garments ups 
dry on shower rail. Plugged lifl! 
Iron into skirting board poU< 
spread clean towel on carper, U»j — 
suits out and gently urged away ft! 
concertina creases lying behind ft'-, 
elbows end knees. Hung up 
and got into bed. Tho whole opq» 
tion took exacriy forty minutes. Fin; 
minutes later Room Service atriw* 
with tho sandwich. Room, Sonin l 
always took three-quarters of 
hour (“Coming up right away*M 
Ato supper. Switched on . tellf j 
Three mlnuics inter 1 I 10 eyslifl,' 
flickered mid sleep came. 

Thero were moments of Joy, 4 
^n-bo. The slightly drunk Ne* 
York cubbic who Imd once drimt’ 
Gornido uud I bought ilint 110 R>d\. 
clHH co ni * is ic imd been written iindj 
tho 1940s: we proceeded rulfoh • 
cmiiicully down 57 th Street at thrWf 
« 11,0 nMiming ImnnonizinR 
.Stopped Out of n Droom Tt« 
bomb scaro during n livo television 
show in Washington: large police 
men appeared mid tiptoed about. , 
peering npprelien.sively uitdtf 
chairs : the interviewer was so uww : 
he introduced me as "Frank Moir, 
who has written this book An IrrtU‘ , 
vant Hisioru of Everybody" (the 
American title of tha book is An 
Irreverent and Thoroughly Incom- 
plete Social History of flnMt 
Everything). The shoot-OUt. in Los • 
Angeles : I was waiting in the foyer 
of a radio studio when gunshots 



Ijyarned. you will have to commit 
rK? £? say t0 . niemory because you 
i Ve n<>t ro , Qm to pack it. Suit 


” ».u pm.it ic. auit- 

-flhfrStpd^^ 8 *° cbi ® <dced and 

t u tee ’ WM H Whf of a,cou4 - : 
have to be packed into 

P'JSS. t0 ,8° under your seat, and 
MJ h-carrler^one. of those plastic • 
* «ip*fastenier and a hook 
° ut of the top to catch in 
the pockets 0 f passbrs-by. Both my ‘ 

SSSd .Paclced so fpU .that Jt 
could ;fi°t have got a . snare face- : 


The Word 

peZe«11Z%TGot° k * 

[He was a bookish person.) 

One asked : Does he ever 
■ Take us out/ • . , 

as a tqle thqfis told. ■ 
. 0«e««Wj But perhaps 


cartoon 


i K . , „ m 

■*>1 j> I kJ A il i,'j mJ 


jwa me reeling that ray hands were • 

jj^anehtly Sapglln7bSl?w 

Most ptusen^ers seem to check in 

tSS?«f , M I u“} 1 i?j. bafore i tl,i aircraft 
1 but if you arrive the statu- • 

toiy half-hour • beforehand you c& * 

TK.^ v ®V y °j Mel€ : ^i' rtndow Beat and ■ 
■thus, cloud permt^lng oa^i , the 
°nly gffhipso . of Amedca , .ypu . are 1 1 
jgto* ^^M.W'ng^ybur ?toS edSti : . 

from • the Jn^l^es .of y ]broadcasHi^r ;- . ■: 


'tIi e A a r1 ge •' Hif love speaks volumes 

. **4*#XSr 

Heifers theliifa magizinis to^hd,wi<o 
’ Mr jackets would be clean 


plete Social History of ntnMt 
Everythin#). The shoor-Oid « L0S 
Angeles: I was waltingin the foyer 
of a radio studio when gunsUoa 
rang out. Police sirens howled ana ? 
I could see a small figure being 
flung into the back of a pnbee can 
An enormous security guard {u™* 
bored across the car park clutching 
his arm. « Did you see that bastaro . 
shootin’ at roe ? ” he wailed In * 1 
surprisingly high end tiny voice, w 
was picking at a very, very smaJJ 
round plaster an his 1 ariri. in®! 

couldn't have been, big bullets • 
ventured. " Naw i" fie J. 
flung myself to the ground 
grazed my arm on a brick. ■ 

Looking back oil the trip, 
that I have slept for a fortnlgu* 
and the twitching has stopped, 1 
have to state that it was exbausuofc 
demanding and frequently laouns 
fn tho niceties. But besides ) wm 
bone-wearying it was also eMuan* 1 ' 
Ing, like a long swim, . Ana It 
* professional job of work, not * 
semi-holiday at somebody else*.** 
pense. Sol Stein Is* a novelist » 

J well as being a publisher w* R 
ds made the tour himself 1 *5 
nows very well which . element*?* 
tile qld-stylo tour were merely wj 
fanning luxuries and which ■_ i 

baolw. My stein and Day tour , 
Rtuelling, to say. the least. [ 
successfully launched ■: my h 00 * 10 I 
the USA, ... . < . 


v , ; j J ; . \ ■■■, c ; 




Would X go through It ill 
if, Mr Stein or MUs pay «««* “ 
telephone tomorrow ? t ' : 

Like^-g; fitting ‘phrAse * 1 
, ttr Shot* J.r ;.v:, ; ;■ 
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Strangers to the parish 


By Maldwyn Jones 


JAY V. DOLAN : 

The Immigrant Church 
New York's Irish and German Catho- 
lics 181S-18G5 

221pp. Johns Hopkins University 
Press. £b.50. 

JOSEF J. BARTON : 

Peasants and Strangers 
Italians, Rumanians and Slovaks in 
an American City 1890-1950 
217pp. Harvard University Press. 
£6.60. 


Although the scope of American 
ethnic history has been greatly 
broadened in recent decades, treat- 
ment of the subject has in one res- 
pect remained curiously blinkered: 
most studies have dealt only .with a 
single nationality. Either because 
they were familial' with the language 
and culture oE only one group— 
usually their own — or becntiso of a 
reluctance to make invidious com- 
parisons, historians have largely 
■ neglected the opportunities for com- 
parative study offered by the mul- 
tiple origins of tlio American popu- 
lation. Thus the appearance of these 
two books is something of an 
historiographical event. Their 
authors are united in rejecting the 
notion that tho individual ethnic 


f roun is the only practicable and 
ruitful unit of study and they each 
attempt a sustained historical -corn- 


southern and eastern Europe which 
made up the “new” immigration 
of the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries and whose 
coming coincided with and largely 
contributed to the rise of his 
" American city ” — Cleveland — to 
industrial prominence. 

Professor Dolan denis with a 
critical period in the history of 
American Catholicism. In 1815 the 
Catholic Church in the United 
States was a small, insignificant 
body whose adherents were scat- 
tered widely across the country. By 
the end of the Civil War, thanks 
to large-scale Catholic immigratinn, 
the Church had become what it has 
remained ever since — the largest 
single American denomination and 
one whose strength lay mainly, in 
die eastern cities. New York, half 
of whose population was now 
Catholic, had become the capital 
of American Catholicism. Professor 
Dolan's theme is nor, however, the 
expansion of the church but the 
problems posed for it by an influx 
of forelgn-bom Catholics from a 
variety of cultures and backgrounds. 

Catholic historians have fre- 
quently claimed that the Church 
was highly successful in retaining 
the loyalty of Catholic immigrants 
and, moreover, that it was a major, 
assimilative' force in American 


society, welding the polyglot imnii- 

f rant masses into a closely knit unit, 
hose assumptions, which were chal- 


parison of the experiences and atti- 
tudes of a number of different 
groups who were thrown together 
in an American urban setting. 

The two books are nicely com- 
plementary. Jay P. Dolan's concern 
Is with the two most numerous 


lenged by Rudolph J. Vccoli’s study 
of Italian Immigrant life, are further 
undermined by Professor Dolan’s 
book. Departing from the tradi- 
tional institutional and ecclesiasti- 
cal perspective of American Catho- 


lic history, he turns his attention tn 
the parish, the focal point of Catho- 
lic life, and concludes that diversity 


f trail t eagerness to preserve their 
anguage uml distinctive religious 
traditions, but found the task ■"diffi- 
cult in an Irish-dominated church. 
The hierarchy's response tn the 
problem of ethnic diversity, the 
establishment of national parishes, 
was effective in prevdntlng wide- 
spread schism but only at the cost 
of drawing lines of division within 
the ranks of the faithful. 

Although broadly sympathetic to 
the Church and its problems Profes- 
sor Dolan dissents at several points 
from the conclusions of Catholic 
apologists. He is nor impressed, for 
example, by claims that the period 
witnessed spectacular gains in paro- 
chial education. He shows that 
because of lack of funds and a 
degree of Catholic opposition to a 
separate school system only a small 
minority of Catholic . children 
received a religious education 
before 1865. In another connection 
he points out that rite parish mis- 
sion, designed to restore lost sheep 
to the fold, bore a strong resem- 
blance to a Protestant revival — 
though Catholics were understand- 
ably reluctant to admit the fact. 
Moreover he challenges the notion 
held by many Catholic writers that 
the Church's task was simply to 
preserve tho faith of the linmi- 

f rants. Arguing that religious indif- 
eronce and ignorance oE basic 
Catholic beliefs and practices were 
widespread among both Irish and 
German Catholics he asserts that 
In many instances the Church had 
the more difficult problem of chang- 
ing nominal Catholics into practising 
believers. 

In his Introduction Professor 
Dolan announces his intention of 


elements in the " old " immigration 
from northern and western Europe, 
the Irish and the Germans, and with 


the part they played in the develop- 
mclit of New York Catholicism fn 
the half-century which ended with 
Appomattox. Josef J. Barton focuses 
on three of the varied groups from 


and conflict rather than unity char- 
acterized the Catholic community. 

Professor Dolan reminds us that 
although American Catholicism took 
on In tins period the strong Irish 
' flavour it still retains, not all New 
York's Catholics were Irish; the 
city also possessed a substantial 
German Catholic community, many 
members of which shared the "Irish 
experience of urban poverty. Tlio 
Germans displayed the usual immi- 


transforrhig the emphasis from the 
prelates to the people. In the event 
we indeed hear little of prelates but 


not a great deal about individual lay 
Catholics either — not surprisingly, 
since the book is based largely upon 
diocesan reports, parish histories, 
tile Catholic press and similar sour- 
ces. But although more is promised 
than is delivered, The Immigrant 
Church is nevertheless a valuable 
and perceptive portrait of urban 
Catholicism based on wide research. 


Josef J. Barton's study would be 
welcome simply us nil addition to 
the lamentably ismull number of 
books in English on immigrant j 
groups from southern and eastern 
Europe. But it is more than that. < 
It is nn original and illuiii-iiiating 
analysis of the range of adjustments : 
made by first and second-generation 
Immigrants to .industrial America. 

It is the first of Professor > 
Barton's many merits that be com- 
prehends both ends of the story. 
His mastery of Italian. Romanian 
and Slovak sources enables him to 
paint a convincing picture of the 
European background nod to link 
the culture from which the immi- 
grants came ta what befell them in 
America, He shows that migration 
patterns had h significant impact on 
ethnic settlements. Thus the fact 
that village loyalties ■ reasserted 
themselves more strongly among 
Italians than among Romanians and 
Slovaks was due ta the Italian 
phenomenon of chain migration, 
with Immigrants coming from parti- 
cular Italian villages to group 
settlements in Cleveland. He also 
demonstrates that the appearance 
of immigrant voluntary associations 
in the New Worjd was not, ns was 
argued in Oscar Handlin'* The 
Uprooted (1951), simply a response 
to the novelty and strangeness of 
American conditions but an 
example of institutional transplanta- 
tion and modification. 

Professor Barton is not greatly 
concerned to set the scene. Wc 
ard not told, for example, that the 
Cleveland to which his Immigrants 
came was the city of Mark Hanna 
and James Ford Rhodes, as well 
as of Tom Johnson who, according 
to Lincoln Steffens, made Cleveland 
“tho best governed city in the 
United States”. More seriously, wc 
are not given an adequate account, 
of Cleveland's social composition. 
We are not even informed how 
many Italians Romanians and 
Slovaks lived there, nor that they 
had as neighbours other large con- 
centrations of “new” immigrants — 
Czechs, Slovenes and Hungarians, 
for example — a fact not without 
influence on tlic kind of adjustments 


made by the three groups singled 
out for study. 

Professor Barton's nuglcct of such 
mutters, his use of quantitative 
analysis and Interdisciplinary 
methodology and his preoccupation 
with social mobility ail stump him 
us a practitioner of the " now urban 
history But the narrowness and 
austerity of Ids approach arc vindi- 
cated by the results. In order to 


a e the scale and ImpAct of social 
ility and intertnarrlnee on tho 
three communities lie makes use of 
samples of “ reconstituted families ” 
drown from parish records in tha 
coxes of tlic Italians and the 
Romanians and from fraternal in- 
surance and parish records In the 
case of the Slovaks. 

His findings support the conclu- 
sion of Stephan Thernstrotp that 
the immigrant experience of social 
mobility was relatively limited , 
Immigrants numbered tew David 
Levinskys in their ranks ; they and 
tlieir sous mado modest gains 1 of 
skill, property and income but they 
remained largely confined to blue, 
collar occupations. Professor Bar- 
ton’s main point, however, is that 
there were -significant variations in 
the experiences of the three groups. 
On several counts the Romanians 
seem to have been an exception. 
They had fewer children, kept them 
at school longer and, largely in con- 
sequence, were' substantially more 
prosperous than either Italian or 
Slovak families. Intermarriage 
statistics, too, show that the 
Romanians had a distinctive pattern 
of behaviour : ■ they were the only 
group of the three in which 
marriage outside the religious 
group hulked large. 

Professor Barton's samples are 
small and, as he himself admits, 
are biased towards those immi- 
grants who participated at least 
marginally in the organized life oF 
their communities. But his fconclu- 
slnns nevertheless seem sound, for 
the case-sLudies he cites tell a 
similar story of varying rates of 
upward mobility ad between one 
ethnic group oud another. Immi- 
' grants, it is clear, were not the 
undifferentiated mass they era 
sometimes made to appear. Peas- 
ants und Strangers helps us under- 
stand the varieties ot Immigrant 
experience. It Is an admirable 
example of the comparative method 
and It seems destined to be a highly 
influential work. 
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Playwrights 
a la mode 

By Anne Barton 
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BO BERT D. 1IUME ; 

The Development of English Drama 
fn the late Seventeenth Century 
523pp. Oxford. E15, 


At an early point In this long boob, 
Robert Hume reminds the reader 

iL.. Cl .L*. LI.. _ , t ■ ■ 


■ uuniuci ui auu- 

sequent occasions that the ca tegori- 
rations he offers are “ obviously 
extremely crude" or complains 
that, with a specific group of plays, 
the terminological muddle is quite 
unresolyabla J \ One sympathizes. 
The task of sorting some SQO English 
plays written between 1660 and 1710 


§\V; • 
jj 1 . *_! i . 

I f .' •, . 

b.: 


<!•» i • i ; ■' 
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i$ ■ 
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Into types, and then attempting to 
trace die way in which, almost from 
year to year, these typos subdivide. 
Change and interact, might well 
have daunted Psyche herself. Pro- 
fessor Hume prefers to avoid the 
terms " Restoration drama 11 . 
herofc „ tragedy » * comedy of 

oad “sentimental 
■ .E**, *tody sots out la 
f?S rt «S? development. of whar ho 
calls C-^role an drama ” (plays toijt- 

1 P 60 2 nd the death 
Charles II In 1685 or, moro 
narrowly, between 1667 and 1680). 
Its gradual transformation during 

■SSfc P SSM. 56808 aDd d ®5 

amer ? enc ® in new 
. forms between 1700 

hnd 1710. Within thfs half cautury, 

nfr/S? iif fln e . laborHte nomencla- 
1^® of b*s awn in order to sift and 

drl£5 ? * atunniI, e , y Averse body of 
J* ** 'S"b bal £ oE The Develop. 

¥!$L?L E !$ isI }' Drama “* the La t<* 

Century,: ■ Professor 
■ examines eight 'comedies rana- 

lug tana im, M l“o9, ^rMr^ntg: 


! ‘'res of eight major modes of 
comic writing. Ife defines jhese 
i as: " S l ia '»*sh Romance ", 

Reform Comedy ", “ Wit Comedy ”, 
Sex Comedy”. “Sentiment-Tinged 
Romance ”, “City intrigue Com- 
. edy ", "Augustan Intrigue Com- 
edy”, and “French Farce”. His 
consideration of die varieties of scr- 
i ‘ QUS drama is more general. In the 
.sense that he deals with groups of 
' P«ys rather than with single 
, examples, but again he Isolates 
eight . important modes • "The 
flay ’\ “ Horror Tragedy ,k . 
“ H'B • * Tragedy ”, “ « EtutlAh ! 

Opera , "Split Plot and Mixed Plot 
Tragicomedy”, « the ‘Pattern* 
Tragicomedy", “Pathetic Tragedy” 
and those works in which political 

2K er «* n re which he 

caHs ‘ Parallel ’ Plays”. These 
catcgor es, as Professor Hiinio read* 

im£mn S « ari % bQth ar> P roxlmate and 
incomplete. Some plays', such as 

E the rage’s The Moil of Mode (1676 ) 
described elsewhere in the book as 
a “sex comedy”, invite a doubto 
or even a triple classification, while 
S*™ find a home among 

these sixteen categories at all. 8 

As his survey proceeds. Professor 

va l rJnrits°a t nrf I,Iy ld . e , ntl 2 eB 1,umer °us 
variants and combinations of theso 

SKSa.H* up , additional class® 
rlcatory terms: hard “soft" 

r iv, ma 2 e th * ;v- r p, ai7<: . «. sati : 

iSLU, A *A ocker r “ humours 












JWfc a J}. d « the Jacobean theatre : Cleopatra in 

itf Mi s Pinchunfe in Wycherley's The Country Wife, as poi 

Theatre, 1780. 


I uic snoexer ", “ Jiumnuri 
comedy ■■'■•g.y coupie cSy” 
SI' classic-stoic * play,- and so on 

Si"*. 1 ' *»n®rges in Part ir as one 
JL tb f most successful “hard” 
of the 1690s > two des- 
criptions seem curiously at odds. 

EjftP 8, Hl Y2 e is anx,ous to cor. 
kcc those critics who, in his view, 
have over-enipliasized the import- 
ance of Etherege’s She Wou'dlf 


She Cod'd (1668) as a model for 
other dramatists. He insists upon 
9 arolean comic 
for iT ,s ., and tbe difficulty of isolating 
a distinct “ social ” or “ comedy of 
manners strain amid the general 
£? }“f’ N^vertheiess, he himself 
falls Into the habit, towards the end 
of his book, of talking about Caro- 
lean comedy (as opposed to Augus- 
tan) as though it were far moro 
Homogeneous— not to say Ethere- 


initially claimed. ■ inan 
Again, one sympathizes. The book 
JL5 11 a f? f , a man trving, in an honest 
and scholarly fashion, to discover 

Es SL™ 0 , in, pose a complica- 
ted pattern of development. Discov- 
ery, however, given the nature and 
bulk of his material, proves some- 
2*5; e^sive. Part II, which com 
centrates on fad and fashion in new 

Pntei“tn he t? ri1, F 0f a cIose * c, ’fono- 
Sg“i investigation of the direc- 
iMf? d tamatists between 

1660 and 1710, runs into consider- 


able difficulties. A few theatrical 
ushions are well behaved. The 
rhymed heroic play is a clearly de- 
which takes shape in die 
nud-1660s, flags a bit towards the 
end of the decade, revives to enjoy a 
protracted, vogue in die 1670s, and 

dies* in' 1679/8of ^' y ““ d °' ,n “ ,d 
. Most 0 / the author’s other categor- 
«« far less ob , 1I f, ln f- The h!s- 
Jjff ® £ . . s « x comedy^, for instance, 
with which the book is much con- 
corned. proves very hard to dis* 
entangle. Professor Hum a arguos 
that, contrary to the usual belief 

ft «w Dr X W? ut , it, - ln Ilis penl- 
tent old age) ‘A banished court, 

with lewdness fraUglit,/Tha seeds o^ 
2 SLi v,ce ’ "turning, brought”, 
comedy was purest and least im- 
1660s ' at Precisely 
ft? when-lho court element in 
die. audience was most dominant. 

Sex comedy’*, he says, is essen- 
tiajly a phenomenon o| the 1670s t it 
disintegrates after' 1678, partly In 


Drydvn's All for I.ove, 
irayed in Bell's British 


resjjonsc to n growing reactiw 

- t- . 1 he however (f 

indeed it is one), seems to han t' 
taken an unco nscio liable length oi 1 
time to expire. '• Numerous sex ram- ; 
« ri 1 .professor Hume concedes, | 
nourish in l lie nineties”. He tries 1 
to arguo that thnse which were sue- , 
cessful replaced “libertine" sex : 
with sex in the form of furco, or sat- 
ire, uut this distinct inn is not vety 
convincing either in itself or ni he 
applies it to specific plays. 

An undcrsiaiulnlrip desire to 
elicit some kind of demonstrable 
rise and fall in the fortunes u 
sex comedy ** leads Frofessw 
Hu me to make some stranga state- 
ments. Thus, he says delightedly of > 
Vanbrugh's TAit Relapse (1696) ini ; 
The Provok'd Wife (1697) that | 
i r ?,. are l }° seductions and nir 
cuckoldings in theso two plays V 
The Relapse, in fact, contains oai 
■K-ggi’ and -most light 

hearted seductions of the eiitln ! 
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period : Beriiitliia’s disappearance well as performers, are for the most 
into her closet, where “ there’s part obliterated. There is indeed 
moonshine on the couch”, in tho much to be said for a study 'of tho 
arms of her friend Amanda’s bus- 1660*1710 period which includes 
band. Her exit line (“Help, help, everybody, which sets the familiar 
I’m ravish’d, ruin’d, undone. 0 names in their original context 
Lord, I shall never be able to bear among a host of minor, forgotten 
it”) is exemplary enough. Its dramatists. (Some of these drama- 
force, however, is Bomewhat tisLs. after all, are not as minor as 
blunted by the fact that Berinthia critics like Dobrde and Nicoll be- 
ll as been trying to go to bed with lieved.) Southerner reputation 
Loveless for three and a half acts, these days is, deservedly, on 
and delivers her mock protest in the way up. Professor Hume 
a careful stage whisper — lest her is quite right to draw atten- 
maid overhear, and genuinely coins tion to die neglected comedies 
to the rescue. Again, Professor of Otway, to Crowne's haunting 
Hume asks the .reader to “ Note a tragedy The Ambitious Statesman 
progression: Courtall in She Wou’d (1679), and to Lee’s savage but 
(1668) avoids illicit sex when It is brilliant Piincess of Clave , of 1680. 
thrust upon him ; Shadweli's Ruins On the other hand, it is no good 
(1672) indulges but makes excuses regarding all tho dramatists as 
for himself; Dorimant'in' The Man though they were a cage full of 
of Mode (1676) leaps to it without chameleons, each developing in 
a qualm’’. What Etlierege’s Court- response to changes of background 
all avoids, however, is not illicit colouration,' without reference ' to 
sex — an activity which lias his any internal, artistic logic of Ills 
whole-hearted approval, quite as own. v Even . Shadwell, whose 
much as it has Dorimant’s — but dramatic career was longer than 
merely that aging pest. Lady Cock- ““ also unusually sensitive 

wood: "the very spirit of imperil* to the winds. of theatrical change, is 
nence, se foolishly fond and trouble- bat % by such an approach, 

some that no man above sixteen “finally— ana it Is here that the book 
is able to endure her *’. Were there 8 ?.i ms „, t0 „ ni r s most vulnerable- 
no other women available, he says although Professor Hume states in 
unkindly,, he might bed her, “but his preface that he has not written 
I shall liardly in this town, where a J?J?f a ‘ bu | " a hist0 .' tQ 

there is such plenty, forbear good P"“fp“ e “ on . » . fut,ire critical 
meat to get myself an appetite to t . In , fa « h f can sort and 

horseflesh’*. His friend Freeman classify his plays only by making in- 
tunis out to be less fastidious. " f ura ?E® b L e critical Judgments. Many 

or these judgments are over* 
The Development of English simplified or otherwise suspect. 
Drama in the Late Seventeenth Even more worrying, their real 
Centwy seems to me to suffer from . temperamental basis tends to be 
three major weaknesses. In the concealed. 

first place, although It pays some In describing the various theories 
attention to the policies and vicissi- of comedy and of serious drama 
tudes of the two London playhouses, advanced in the late seventeenth* 
it almost entirely ignores the way century. Professor Hume points 
in which plays in this fight little (quite rightly) to .the discrepancy 
artistic world were conditioned by— between precept and practice. Sym- 
often specifically written for — par- pathy with his period perhaps has 
ticular adtors end actresses. ■ No engendered a similar kind of con- 
study of theatrical fads and fashions tradiction within his own work. He 
in the period under consideration 
can afford to leave out- of account 
the individual abilities, preferences 
and line of parts associated with 

S erformers like Betterton. Hart, 
fell Gwyn, .Mrs -Bracegirdle and 
Mrs Barry, nor the way tlieir pro- 
fessional requirements and status 
altered with time. Second, the book 
fs organised in such a way that the 
distinctive natures and develop- 
ments Of particular dramatists, as 


ality”. True, and yet Professor 
Hume Is continually rounding on 
readers who, in his estimation, place 
too high a value on Restoration 
comedy. He reminds them that the 
plays they discuss so seriously ore 
composed of the most shop-worn 
dramatic ciichfix. So is As You Like 
It. What matters is bow the formu- 
las are used. To say, as he does, 
that “even allowing for the heavy 
reliance on stock characters, Love 
for Love seems a thoughtful play”, 
Is rather to inlss the point, and tho 
nature of Congreve’s artistry. 

Most of us, including as it seems 
Professor Huine, find tno comedy of 
the late seventccntlt century more 
enjoyable to read than the serious 
plays. Those sections of the book 
which deal with comic drama give 
the impression, however, of being 
defensive reactions to a lang-s land- 
ing dispute with colleagues, stu- 
dents and friends. With a certain 
exasperation, he tries to make ills 
position clear. There are three kinds 
of comedy: 

(1) philosophical or idea-oriented 
comedy of the sort produced 
by Shaw ; (2) critical comedy, or 
“ serio-comedy ” in which ideas 
and attitudes are important, but 
are not allowed to outweigh 
action, character, and comic enter- 
tainment;' and (3) popular 


btuiimifiih • BK111 VV/ 

comedy, fn which immediate con- 
sumption is die entire point — no 
further reflection is sought, and 


lias a way of stating principles 
which, in the actual analysis of the 

S , he contravenes. He is, for 
ice, intelligently aware that 
comedy ia an essentially conserva- 
tive art, in the sense that it has 
tended through many centuries and 
languages to cling to and re-work 
certain common character types and 
situations. " Heavy reliance on for- 
mulas* 1 , he says sensibly enough, 
"should not be equated with trivl- 


He places "most of the comedies 
of Shakespeare" in the second 
group and "many of the comedies 
of Drydcn, Etherege, Wycherley, 
Southerne, Congreve, Vanbrugh nnd 
Farquhar as well”. The rest of die 
comedy of the late seventeenth cen- 
tury apparently falls into group 
three, to be enjoyed only as “ pot- 
boilers ’’ or “ topical ephemera 
With the exception of Southerne, 
the list of dramatists admitted into 
class two is conventional in die 


PRESSES 
UN1VERSITAIRES 
DE FRANCE 


extreme. .Surprisingly, It omits 
Otway and the Lee who wrote 
The Princess of Cleve y despite what 
Profesor Hume says of them else- 
where in the book. It -makes no 
mention of Shadwell, or o£ Crowne. 

Far more puzzling, liowover, is tlie 
contradiction Involved in his actual 
handling of die major comedies 
of Ills class two dramatists. "In- 
spired buffoonery”, dt seems, is 
“ a fair description ” of Wycherley's 
The Country. Wife (16 75). Tho 
. ending of CongreveVs Love For 
Lovo t he suggests: should probably 
be regarded as “just a delicious 
joke ”, Of 1 Etiierege’s The Man of 
Mode he writes, '’die whole con- 
coction is a piece .of cream-puffery ”. 
Although the dialogue and .construc- 
tion of Tho Way of the World 


(1700) are (as usual 


In aid of 


e World 
trill! ant”, 
! remains 
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“what they are in aid of remains 
vague ”, The implication is that it 
would be a waste of effort to try 
to find out. Ope does, not hovo 
to believe that these are Shavian 
comedies of ideas, or to be what 
Professor Hume styles a “profun- 
dity-zealot”, to feel that such des- 
criptions are inadequate and dis- 
torting. Would he countenance their 
application to "most of Shake- 
speare’s comedies”? 

Perhaps be would, because It 
must in all fairness be said at this 
point that Professor Hume dqes not 


really regard them as denierotory. 
There Is a veup great deal of quasi- 
crltical plot-tolling In this book, and 
It is remarkable how often phrases 
like “merry romp”, “hodge-podge 
of foolery”, "great fun’*, or "en* 
joyably preposterous ” recur as 
terms of approval. Temperament- 


dialogue is short, snappy, bawlilv 
amusing, and there Is a good deal 
of action. Tins Is, in many w«ys, a 
valuable predilection. It Jins enabled 
linn io retain not only his sanity 
but his amusement through a course 
of reading calculated to turn most 
scholars into Malvollo. 1 have no 
quarrel with Ills enjoyment of 
Kttvciiscnift and the lesser works of 
parley, or of James Howard’s sea to- 
tofifra 1 excursions in AU Mistaken, 

( 1GG4 1 . I am grateful to him for 

reminding me of the nature and 
outline of these plays and of their 
coexist encc with ot Iters of greater 
interest. What l do find disturbing 
is his tendency, like Shakespeare's 
Tro iltis, , to “lose distinction In [hisl 
joys . He jnsists upon confounding 
thu best in the period with the 
worst, or the one rely mediocre. 

Part of the trouble with this book 
seems to He in the extent to which 
rhe language, the actual words of 
the plays, as opposed to their 
character typos, stock situations 
end settings, have been lost to 
sight. Given the enormous number 
of texts under review, some such 
slurring over of the verbal dimen- 
sion was probably inevitable. But.it 
serves to iron flat the special quali- 
ties and achievement of the best 
plays in a way that matters. Pro- 
fessor Hume docs not seem to recog- 
nize this fact. His attention is else, 
where. He tells us, as part oE his 
defence of the serious plays of the 
period, that tho pleasure to ba 
derived from Lee's The RiiwZ 
Queens (1677) or Dry den’s Aurena - 
Kobe (1675) depends upon opr wili- 
ingness to accept conventions 
"really quite similar” to those 
upon which ail enjoyment oE Die 
Walkffre depends. . “Tho super- 
heroic heroes of Wagner”, lie 
asserts, "running about with 
horned liats on their heads, surely 
emmot seem less silly to the un- 
initiated than do the protagonists 
of heroic drama.” This is to forget 
that Initiation, in the cose of the 
Ring cycle, 1 b fundamentally initia- 
tion into the richness and profundity 
of Wagner's music. We. do not see 
Siegmund and Siegfried as louts in 
peculiar head • gear because the 
• music not only forbids us to do ; 
so, but creates for tho libretto and 
the stage action a significance they 
would not otherwise possess. Does 
Prolessor Hume really believe that 
the verso of the heroic play func- 
tions in this way ? I' think myself 
that tho integrating and transform- 
' ing power or most of this poetry 
wou3d be' hard to .demonstrate. It 
Is surely significant, however, tint 
.Professor Hum a never examines the 
language of ihe ‘serious drama or 
- (where the musical analogy might, 
it) fact, ba rewarding) the structure 
and imagery of the prose In the best 
comedies. 

Tho -Development of English 
Drama fn tho Late Seventeenth Cen- 
tury ds, In many ways, a gallant 
'book. A great deal of hard work 
hns gone Into ib It ia also ulti- 
mately disappointing. The attempt 
to classify the plays of the period 
Beams to me to create, more prob- 
lems than it solves. No very original 
or helpful view of the evolution of 
play types emerges. The rolo both 
of the professionals who performed' 
the plays and Df Individual drama- 
tists in shaping the theatre of this 
half century is ' underestimated. . 
Critics such as Dale Underwood and 
Norman Holland may indeed have 



oddly allied With' farce, in the'man- 
ner of Otway end Lee—njpre than 
to one of subtle, Sldneian dolight. 
He tends to he unhappy with 
ambiguity in the handling of 
character or.point of view, suspect- 
ing that it T^bst be the result either 
, of dramatic confusion or of die acti- 
vities of : one of those' Incor- 
rigible ; " profundity-zealot? r If 
satire js not unequivocal, didactic In 
a way calculated not only to make 
an audience reject Horner of Dorl- 
mant outright, but positively to 
squirm in its seats at the thought 
that they could ever have seemed 
attractive figures, then it ;caniiot 
be , "serious”, (Rather - perplex- 
ing]/, 1 satire which aims at fergBts- 
too " obvious f* Is not serious either.) 

The* feet Is, that' althoueb he 
claims to read all thq comedies: of 
the period " for pleasure and some 
few of them fdr their provocative 
rendering bf human; experience *Y 
Professor Hume: is much :betier ai 
telling us about the generalized plea- 
sure than about the nature of tha 
occasional provocation; He will put 
up with a great deal, so long 1 as the 


f orte too far in reading the Ideas of 
iobbes and Locke into tho 
comedies, but Professor Hume’s 
. stance is surely over-corr,ectlve. 

L. C. Knights once tried to dis- 
miss the cpmedy of the Restoration 
...on (he grounds that It whs “ trivial, 

- gross, and dull”. Professor Bums- 
assures, us that most of it is trivial, 
gross, and entertaining. This seems 
to me. a philistine defence and ope 
that does - die plays more harm than 
good. In any case, the inevitable 
reaction against the most excessive 
solemnities of the Undenvood- 
Hojland-Fujimura approach has al- 
, : ready come. In the work ■ of writers 
-like Virginia Ogden Bird sail and 
- (more sensibly) Harriett Hawkins 
and' James Sutherland.- Professor 
•Hume’s book is useful as a com- 
pendium' of .play: plots and for its 
coverage of recent Scholarly work' 
on tha periods (Although there, are 
some curious. : omissions ' here, not- 
ably any reference to the work , of', 
fen : Donaldson- dnd Robert Ethe* 
- ridge: Moore;) The book would ba 
. more useful still if it possessed a 
bibliography.. -It is hot,: however, 
,tI)Q bjg, important survey , of the. 
Restoration theatre . for which we 1 
■ have; bpen ..waiting, Students wish- 
ing ;to obtain an overall picture of 
this dratoa:' that is informed, - clear 
and. sensitive Should still: be advised 
to consult the .relevant sections of 
James Suiheriarid'a • volume in Tha. 
Oxford History of- English Litvra - 
•tare. 
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Lothar-GUnther 
Buchheim 
U-Boot-Krleg 
286 Selten mlt 275 Folos, 
hlnlelfuiig, Dokumentcn, 
Ln. In Scliuber, DM 48.- 
Dieses ejnzlgarllge B1M- 
cpns zeJgt das Drama des 
(J-Boot-Krfcges, das 
Leben und Stetben von 
. Seelentcn und ihten 
: Schlffen, den Allfng cleg 
. Krleges, den Kampf, 
die ele men tare Auseln- 
• andersetzung mlt der See. 
Aus 5000 Fotos wurden 
275 ausgewKIiIt und zii 
elnem grofien, bewegen* 
den Berlcht komponiert. 
Bln a tif] erge wiihntl ches 
htatorlsches Zeugnis und. 

In seiner express! veil 
Kraft/ eln unirerglelch- 
ildies Werk sepischer 
■Fotografie». 


Ulf Miehe 
Puma 

395 Seifen. Ln. DM 29.80 
Dleser Homan erzffhlt die 
spanneiide Geschlchte 
vom Jetzten grciRen Coup 
des Fran* Morgenrotb, 
den seine Freunde den 
Puma nermen. Es 1st die 
Geschlchte elner tinge- 
wbluillchen Entftlhrimg: 

Bln Junges Mhdchen wird 
gekldiiapped, und nle- 
niand will f Ur s!e zahlen ; . . 
f "* ^ckender deutacher 
i tfnterhaitungsroman, 

L^6nie ;Qss6wski 
welchselkhrschen • 

Romah. 387 Selten. 

Ln, DM 32.- 

Die Journalistin Anna, die 
nach 25 Jahren in Ibren 
Geburtsoit zurUckkehrt 
flndet die alten Probleme 
wieder - und neue. 

Leonle Ossowskl, die 
dlese Reise selbst 
S^macht hat, erzHhlt die 
Guchlchte Annas mlt 

W«rme und Lebendlgkelt. 

mlt Poesle, humor und ■ 
kluger Menschenkenntiils. 


Wolf Schneider 
Wort^r machen 
Leute - . 

Maoht und Mag le der 

436 Selten 

rn.DM3?I UndR ^* tWi 

Dieses Buch titngt dorfc an. 

SHrflKJ Chfl, ?f® en und ’ 

awmbeln Quf htiren: 

Es leuchtet die 
Wtfrfer von unten an - 

^chte, Ihren i 

dassich von tausend ' 

Elnzelstudlen dutch die • 
Gesamtschau kbhebt und 
ebenso durch klates - ■ T. 

{?^u h; ^ eFum ^be 

fllr Zeltipigsleser und • 
Fernsehtellnehmer, fCir \ ,A 

SiL und Hire . ' . 
Wahjerj.ein groflangeJen- • 
ter Versuch, uns Wort- 
verbraucher zu aufge- -■ 
kiarten.Verbraucliem zu . 
machen. 
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Duplicity in Paris 


By Michael Leifer 

CARETH PORTER : 

A Peace Denied 

The United States, Vietnam, and 
the Paris Agreement 

357pp.’ Indiana University Press, £9. 


The purpose; of Gareth Porter’s A 
Peace Denied is to provide a 
coherent explanation- of the failure 
of diplomacy in Paris to bring peaco 
to Vietnam. In this major study 
of that culminating and futile 
exercise in peace-making, Gareth 
Porter makes abundantly clear his 
thesis and his political sympathies. 
The latter are with the revolution- 
aries. The former asserts that the 
war in Vietnam, with all of its 
attendant misery, wps prolonged un- 
duly because a legitimate revolu- 
tionary party was prevented from 
overthrowing a regime implanted by 
a foreign power as long as the 
superior military capability of that 
power could be deployed. 

Irrespective of how one might 
wish to depict the Lao Dong Party 
or Vietnam, it is impossible to deny 
the validity of that part of Mr 
Porter's thesis which relates 
America’s capability for making war 
at a distance to the viability and 
survival of successive administra- 
tions in Saigon. Whether one con- 
siders the objective at risk either 
in terms of an original strategic 
perspective whereby South Vietnam 
was conceived as a critical make- 
weight in an interlocking regional 
and global balance of power, or as 
a test of defeating ** national libera- 
tion wars" or of American global 
credibility In general because of tlie 
very scale of its intervention, there 
can be little doubt that the united 
States government was never confi- 
dent enough readily to permit the 
Republic of Vietnam to compete 
pourically with its communist 
challengers. This was in great part 
because Vietnam south of the 
seventeenth parallel was from the 


very outset a piece of political fab- 
rication whose essential artificiality 
could never be overcome fully by 
external benefaction and protection. 
Indeed,' in spite of rhe fact that 
among its population substantial 
numbers had little enthusiasm for 
communist rule, its governments 
were never able either through 


their northern counterparts. It waj 
the failure and unwillingness of 
successive American governments to 
recognize this fact of political lifo 
which led to the pointless shedding 
of so much blood. 

Mr Porter does not indulge in 
hair-splitting distinctions between 
the Lao Dong Party with its central 
committee In the north, and the 
National Liberation Front in. the 
south, He represents both as part 
of the same movement of uncont- 
promisirtg idealists possessing an 
absolute inflexibility towards the 
unification of Vietnam under com- 
munist rule. But if they were 
uncompromising in their political 
purpose, they are shown to possess 
a more pragmatic operational code, 
in this respect, the author examines 
their experience of the 1954 nego- 
tiations at Geneva and how the 
prospect then and subsequently of 
American military intervention 


played a major part in determining 
their approach to the problem ol 
unification. He argues on the basis 
of convincing evidence that there 
existed an initial reluctance to risk 
armed conflict of substance In the 
south, because of the hostage to 
fortune presented by post-1954 
reconstruction north of the seven- 
teenth parallel. 

Central to the logic which shaped 
the attitude of the Vietnamese com- 
munists to the utility of the military 
alternative was a recognition that 
military victory per se was not pos- 
sible against the United States and 
consequently a diplomatic agree- 
ment would be necessary in order 
to achieve their conception of inde- 
pendence. In addition the experi- 
ence of the war against France, 
given the role played by domestic 
opposition to its conduct, also 


guided long-term policy towards tho 
United Slates. 

Frustrated in trying to promoto 
a coalition government by political 
means during Diem’s dd ministration 
and obliged to respond in the south 
to tho attack oil their infrastructure, 
the communists stepped up armed 
struggle; increasingly so following 
the unequivocal expression of Soviet 
support after the fall of Khrushchev 
in 1964. The object was not mili- 
tary victory but military stalemate 
calculated to produce political divi- 
dends in Washington when Its real- 
ity and implications dawned. Such 
was the successful purpose of 
the_ Tet offensive of January 1968 
which paved the way for initial 
negotiations. In that tortuous pru- 
cess of bargaining, Mr, Porter accu- 
rately represents the United States 
as being unwilling to compromise on 
the intfolate status of the Saigon 
administration. He argues that " the 
United States did not look upon the 
Paris Conference as a means of dis- 
engaging both militarily and politic- 
ally from Vietnam but as a means 
of preserving the legal and political 
edifice which had been sustained by 
American military power ", While ft 
was certainly the case at that time 
that the American government con- 
ceived of a settlement in terms of 
the communists withdrawing north 
of the seventeenth parallel, the will- 
ingness of tho latter to compromise 
politically does tend to be exag- 

§ e rated by the author. Although he 
oes not distort their public position 
concerning likely concessions to non- 
communist opposition groupings in 
the south, there is no evidence that 
they — like die American benefac- 
tors of Diem and Thieu — were will- 
ing to contemplate any genuine 
sharing of power except as ' a 
means -to the assumption of 
total political control. Indeed, 
towards the end of the book Mr 
Porter represents es a primary aim 
of. the communists the attainment of 
a legitimate political role for the 
revolutionary left in a political 
system without any papular well- 
organized political competitor. 

It was, of course, the absence of 
such n well-organized political com- 


petitor in ilie south that was a basic 
Strength of the position of the Viet- 
namese communists. It made it 
possible for them to compromise in 
negotiations following the failure 
of the spring offensive of 1972 to 
achieve its full purpose. The display 
of American power during the 
course of that offensive and the 
ability of President Nixon to exploit 
the progress of detente convinced 
tho Vietnamese communists that 
they would have to tolerate the fait 
accompli of the Thieu adniinistra- . 
tlon in order to secure an American 
military disengagement through the 
nexus of the repatriation of prl- 
soners of war. It was this impera- 
tive which -imide possible the 
separation of tlie military from the 
political aspects of the conflict in 
die agreement negotiated in Paris. 

The actual process of ultimate 
negotiations including an account 
of why the draft text was released 
in October 1972 is presented in an 
illuminating manner. Responsibility 
for obduracy and delay is attributed 
to tlie United States with Dr Kiss- 
inger depicted as a man of dupli- 
city. In addition, Mr Porter provides 
a penetrating analysis of the cir- 
cumstances and causes of die inten- 
sive bombing of Hanoi in December 
1972 which in effect did not alter 
the fundamental nature of the 
agreement which had alroady been 
negotiated. Indeed, that bombing 
produced its own retribution in 
making a major contribution to the 
American Congress’s decision to 
emasculate American power. The 
central argument expounded at this 
juncture Is that the United States 
government had been obliged to 
negotiate a settlement it did not 
really want . and in consequence 
made every endeavour to give a 
naturally obdurate Thieu every 
chance of standing off an Inevitable 
military challenge. 

In terms of the Amcrlcnn role 
in the implementation of the 
agreement, Mr Porter gives the 
impression of expecting more 
of the United States govern- 
ment than his earlier depiction 
ol its record would have led 


one to anticipate. Thus, lie 
argues that n more evea-hiiiulvd 
attitude to implementation vumi*; 
have restored peace. However. I: 
maintains incessantly, llic-U iicv 
States government never ceas' -l • . 
be the sponsor of tho Thieu admi. - 
istration. Indeed, President Mm. 
made this explicit just prinr t. - 
adual signing of ilic Paris ac«-n:i . 
The communists could afford ■» li 
more high-minded about ihu i-uks 
of the agreement because thev were 
convinced that their strict imple- 
mentation would bring them to 
power. 

Thus, although Mr Porter provides 
a very hard-headed and incisive 
account of tho problems of Imple- 
mentation, ho tends to be a trifle 
naive In assuming that the United 
States might have acted to ensure 


the strict application of the accord 
given the likely effect on die 

S osition of the Thieu administration. 

Is argumont Is more convincing 
when he concludes that “ Tlie Paris 


Agreement _ could not end the war 
because Thieu had been assured by 
the Nixon Administration that he 
would get full United States backing 
for a policy of avoiding accommoda- 
tion and continuing the military 
offensive ". 

What stands out as of special 
interest in this engrossing study is 
that at no time is tho Paris Agree- 
ment depicted os a moro cynical 
undertaking on the part ol the 
American government to exchange 
military disengagement and with- 
drawal for the return of prisoners 
of war. American policy before, 
during and after the negotiation of 
the agreement Is seon as a set of 
consistent attempts to maintain the 
separate existence of ’a political 
entity whose emergence was a direct 
consequence of the non-implementa- 
tion af the 1954 Geneva settlement. ■ 
After January 1973, that entity was 
unable to stand alone, in part as a 
consequence of tlie convulsions 
within the political system of its 
American sponsor. Tlie out coma 
was neither the peace nor the 
honour which President Nixon ex- 
tolled and in the event there was 
nothing left to negotiate. 
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( YOUNG ART AND OLD 
HECTOR 

28 j 62249 3 f Fnrdcovc r fj.oo 
285622544 Paperback f.1.50 
September pih, 

THE GREY COAST 
28s 62248 X Hardcover £j.io 
285622336 Paperback £j ,jo 
September 91b 

Two more novels by this 
outstanding writer will be 
republished simultaneously in ■ 
both hardcover and pope rback» 
On tlte publication last year of * 
the first two books in this new. 
series, Morning Tide and The 
Green Itk of the Greet Deep I 

(Mil/ available), The Scotsmen 
wrote; “Modern Scottish fiction 
reaches its highest penk in the 
novels of Neil M. Gunn , , , like 
Hardy, and indeed Joyce, h6 

I transcends regiojiaJism and’ 

acquires universality.” 

SLEEPER 

AGENT 

lb Melchior 

This is a superb new spy thriller ■ 
set in wartime Europe by the 
author of the hugely successful 
Order of Battle, 

28s 62209 9 September $tli £3,50 

290 pages 

ALTHEA’S 

BMGHTSTART 

BOOKS 

I GO TO PLAYSCHOOL 

,285622323 

AND. 

MOVING HOUSE 

28562232 s 

Two more happy fou rrcplonr 
books from the remarkable ■ 
Dinosaur team, designed to ; 
reassure children by describing 
m a sympathetic and fun way 
what happens during upheavals 
that may otherwise overwhelm 
them. "Quite excellent!’ 

The Observer, .'.• • • ■ 

raut-calmr throughout 
Septmtierg th 0 ... I 

Eightothec Hd« in the Series are 
also available. , * • 
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j Welcome to 
Le Havre 

Wliai lecturer, on what subject, 
cnuld possibly start with (lie 
description of himself arriving — to 
give, what else, a lecture — at the 
gloss-roofed terjiiimu of Le Havre’ 
• The answer -is Professor Richard 
Cobb, giving the Zaharoff Lecture 
for 1976 at Oxford (the text will 
be published by the Clarendon 
Press later this month, price 90n), 

I on the lidniii'itble and congenial suh- 
jccl of Raymond Queue nu. Qiieneau 
was born in Le Havre and the non- 
descript topography of that per- 
fectly provincial toivn has cropped 
up now and again in his novels. 

.}[ is Quoiieau’s strong sense of 

' £ nd ? f e 1I la,,y * tr «W prefer- 
ence for friendly, modest people 
oyer assuming and ambitious ones, 
winch appeals to Professor Cobb. 

E.l£ ,Ve * "il acc ®unt of Queneau’s 
books-or those of them that serve 
his purpose— which is as partial ns 

if *th? s mpat ,eti f- P ut the Pan* 

of -this unusual lecture are those 
which have the lecturer himself 
bowed by die blasts of a 5?t£ 

rht St n«. y i gae \ l ” aki,J 8 Ills way down 
the Bouievarri de Strasbourg to an 
engagement with the Sacl£tA 
Havre! sc . d’ Etudes Diverses-and 
!*« '.society could have a more 
capacious title than that, fit even [0 
Sn mod i ata llie en£ learing, unpre- 

asf i,,si,irati °" rsj 
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tedew, whose Protean 

'LiH- eU t nonm m lhc German- 

speaking theatre world , with a 
masquerade from his repertoire 

a^fSfn, , m }? 70 by PriedricJ i Krai, 
a fellow Viennese. Ledcrer is 
celebrated for his satirical im- 

Kfm?7' 0n5 ' hl f ma ^rial being 
( rom Sl tfh diverse sources 
end Brecht,. Francois 
Sl « ch > 

Hemingway and 

Since i960 Ledercr has given some 
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3,000 one-man shows and has 
founded Ins own theatres in 
V icnmi and F/achau/ Salzburg. The 
ill"*" nl,a, \. IS from his book 

SfiViin i/- MP e 11 mI Schauspielor 
JmJIF' 1 ' enna ; ) Vul f Straiowu), 
which u a senes of articles 
sketches and tmsdeUanca, inter’ 

■ sported with tributes by others in 
prose, ut'rse, line-drawing and 
• Photography. The hook comes 
with a .4Srpm record of Enter" 
m performance. 


years 

on... 
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Hiiiong the buyers of artlstlfc trea* 

s-'— sss.- 

as a matter of course at 

at $?\ 01 his collection i^sold ' 

t£i*T 10 pay ,he -"-E 


BAMBI’S 

CHILDREN 

l’clix Salten . 

;iy fhfc ^thor • ' 

' 285 , 62344 7-. ■ ' 'UipiehWr ijyd , : A 
Sfo.pifrv Tljmnitd 1 : ; ^ 

; 1 *■ : •* t ' - 

Souvenir Rriefe 


century \I5 >s? d 1 ^ ,e ,. el «l |, e e, lth 
Christie seniig th? WvlinU Jam *i 
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The Fort and the Gate 

For .Maclii Rnzi reading Cavafy 

" l ° rUe ‘ 

, Holds off the attitudes of the world, 

• /Llni/l 1 a ! n com » lete > l need n ot you, 

J&lf ty*™ * EWorld 

1 '*■<*"* - • - • 
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Bienvenu j 

a Windsor 

, ^ 

Alh.71 , Vicu,rii »- wlw loved -* 1 

HI when he cunie lo Enak-.r 1 
r « W visit. His prX: 
i^uis-l’lnlippe, made 6 **; 
similur oxpedilmn 10 Windsor fou, 1 
years he Hi re the events of 1848 iJ 
kjm Ills jtih. He was seven ly-on»” 
the lime; und though his chain 
n ”{. vnual Napoleon Ill’s, hi ■ 
oihI Vicioriu found they y • 
imnuul interests and coMea! i 
“ sl 9f . ncciirdiiig to Philip M .* 
111 the Harvard University Bullm 

ZtT? 24 3 » J«!v 1976}. & 

sullies is a Jorge cominemoraiJnff 

iRdr U K° ,00 ^ W . , . ,I J tex t Issued J ' 

miM| b L° ne ? n F ,lsh ai,d two Prfc 4 
publishers — Ackermaun, ChalUb*K 

mid Au bert— entitled Voyage if 
S. M. Louis-Plnhppc ter . , , fl P 
gjdtmtu de Windsor. A copy of iJ.. 
little-known and rare book Is ink 
Harvard Library. ' ' 

, J, he best repo ituge, as usual h 
bookf. of this kind, is found odu, 

Piled by Henri Ttieopliile Pingttt ' 

!r»l?| ll,0 U ” nd . ,flr « tfI y • 

« usi ; he involved nearly twenij 
other artists in llie project, of wtui 
nnjy one _nh»mns S. Rotins) wu 
niitish. English enthusiasm for iht 
iiiiok scents m have been limited; 

»h« Prime Minister, Pul 
nor the Duke of Wellingion (in spin 
nnp« h** rrequeiit appec ■ 

HS 8 , 1 ? * ,£? ‘llustrallnns) saw fit N : 
EShi 1 * "“*«« to i he list of «*!. 
SCI .11 bers. The only two peers win 11 

m«L “ b i crihtJ - Lo,d Cowley, th 
hL h d,,r r ? Fran lc, and Loiit 
ASJ"; f he Lord ClinmberlBinJi • 

o/KW.-* 1 1 101 they were « •• 
officio obliged in take copies. j;. 

1 ' annertlir* 1 ^ ^4® " chken king*}: 
hSurSIol ?*rhhpi mdt>i .. in ihtj 
a M Mono n , ch ?* a Mr Maude and ,. 
of Inn! ° ' ,r “ l, ® <l »w , n nspectivffi : 

• dtiwn iUnU 1,,U T '‘ , . , 1 'h > / , .»e. who pm \ 
fiuwn their names. Thev would han • 

.inni" 1 he fund enirn, tile jewfli ‘‘ 

wltblilH ■■ 

huiiiR estimates of ,|ieir cns |, va | w 

in i ,1|L ‘ HI usi ration*, niadt 

Chnll.'i 10 tow! ' 

l‘ !| ,V ' / >,U ‘ °J tlw mosiawric- ; 
live 1 1 J list rciricms shows the Frenrt 

JSfJC* Sffehw 1»f* silk hat, siiilni ■ 
" L 1 ' Vfdorla und Albert in ike " 
XJW s Prjyate railway carr/ago- 
'V! ich was furnished like a drawing- 
room, with every possible, wall- 
®!! l J t J. cc silk-cpiilted like a podded 
coil f or millionaires. Another is of 
ine royal emouraqc at New Crost 
atotinn, Lnuis-Pbillppe en route for 
Haver and home: his icoach is B 
perched atop a troUey-Iike wagon I 
behind the single railway cari'laae ft 
in un early version of Moiorau.' ft 
It . is sad to think that Loufc E 
i'hillppe'jf next visit, to England, f. 
escaping from the Paris mob, wi* w 
without pomp and tinder very off* W 
rerent- circumstances and tho„ un ‘ ■ ft 
ceremonious alias “Mr Smith*. 9 
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:■ 

Sir K rl Popper, J 
line been awarded" 
of the America;^ 
for The Open m 
work of cxpepb 01 * 
sldcred sigplflc*® 1 * 
fifteen years since.® 
tlon.’ The Opt* ^ 
1945, Is still 
paper each)- 
Karl Popper, wMj 
a fellow or the 
and Refutations-^ 
The Poverty of 
(£3.25, £1.60 VV™> - 
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Boats, Borrovians and Bolsheviks 


By T. J. Binyon 


KUPliRT liAHT-DAVIS (lidllor) : 

The Aulobiogrnphy of Arlhiir 
linn some 

36Spp. Caj>e. £6.96. 

What English uuthnr was sued for 
libel by Lord Alfred Douglas and 
defended by F. E. Smith ; helped 
Seri nd berg’s daughter to run away 
from home ; married Trotsky’s 
secretary ; could call Lenin a close 
acquaintance ; and was told by the 
Estonian Foreign Minister in the 
early 1920s that he had “ u very 
honourable place in Estonian 
history ” ? That the answer should 
be Arthur Rausome might come as 
some surprise to those who only 
know him through his children's 
books: 1 he- adventures of the 

Swallows (John, Susan, Titty and 
Roger Walker), Amazons (Ruth — 
alias Nancy, for 'pirates must be 
ruthless— and Pe ggy Blackett) und 
D’s (Dick and Dorothea Calluin), 
and of the members of the Coot 
Club — .Tom Dudgeon, rlie Lwins Port 
und Starboard and Joe, Bill and 
Pete of [he Death and Gluey. 

A si raw poll, taken recently on 
llie Norfolk coast of u mixed group 
of adults and children, gave the 
impression that Arthur Ransom e’s 
popularity has waned somewhat 
since rlie days when each successive 
big fut green volume. Inimitably 
illustrated by the author, was 
eagerly awaited, hungrily devoured 
Riid reread again and again, until 
ijs owner could almost quote it 
verbatim from beginning to end. 
The hooks are now considered 
1111 fashionably long, unfashionuhly 
middle class, and, at a time when 
adult taste dictates that the domi- 
nant motifs in children's fiction 
should he the fantastic and the 
.suiiernatural, 11 11 fash ion ably practi- 
cal and down to earth.. Nevertheless, 
the twelve hooks from Swallows 
and Amazons (1930) to Great 
Northern ? (1947) — all so equally 
good that it is almost impossible 
lo name h favourite — ure likely to 
remain when others are forgotten, 
and will continue to find devoted 
renders as long as there are people 
who enjoy messing about in- boats. 

For those who were brought up 
on Arthur RnnsOmo part of the 
charm of this Immensely attractive 
autobiography, written during ' its 
author’s late sixties and seventies, 
lies in the rediscovery of events ana 
characters from the stories in real 
life. • . 

Like Rogor in SianZfawdafe, the 
young Arthur Ransome slid down a 
Knickerbockerhreaker near Nlbtli- 
waite on Collision and line! his 
trousers repaired by Annie Swain- 
san at the neighbouring farm: as a 
schoolboy in Windermere In Febru- 
ary 1895 he .saw the lake frozen 
from end to end. and Inter described 
*: those weeks or clear ice with that 
background of snow-covered, sunlit, 
blue-shad Owed hills” in Winter 
Holiday t when, in Secret Water, 
John awakes .with “ a queer feeling 
of gloom ”, like that lie had had 
after writing pai vissimus Instead of 
minimus in an examination paper, 
lie . is reliving the feeling* of the 




author after making 1 lie idcmicul 
howler when sitting for 11 scholar- 
shin 10 Sli rows bury; when Titty 
makes ;i wax image of the Blacketts' 
hated great-mint she is inspired by 
Ihe Jamaican stories her mother has 
told her, stories originally heard by 
a young wrirer in Londnii from an 
American artist; Peter Duck cruised 
with Kunsoine on the ketch 
Racundrn in the Baltic; the dragons 
that aid the escape of Captain Flint 
and the Swallows ami Amavons in 
Missee Leu were seen hy the car re- 
spondent of the Aldur/iesicr 
Guardian in Hankow at the celebra- 
tions of the Chinese New Year; 
Missee Loe herself,, and her atten- 
dant pirgte chiefs -were, inspired by 
Madame. Sun Yat Sen and' the 
Chinese warlords of the 1920s.. 

However, those who do not know 
or who dislike the children’s books 
should nut be put off by the preced- 
ing paragraph: Swallows and 

Am 0 / 0 11 s are far less prominent in 
the autobiography than it might sug- 
gest. The work ends In 1932 when 
Rnnsome, with nine more books yet 
to come, wus only just beginning to 
make a name for himself us a child- 
ren’s writer, and references from 
the life to the stories are few and 
fur between. Two equally fascinat- 
ing, but very different episodes 
make up rhe hulk of the houk : the 
author’s description of literary and 
artistic life in London in the early 
1900s, and his experiences as a 
newspaper correspondent in Russia 
from 1915 to 192*1. 

Arthur Rnnsome was born in 
1884 in Leeds, where his father was 
professor of history at Yorkshire 
College, later to become Leeds 
University. The first chapters of 
the autobiography describe family 
background, early years, Lake Dis- 
trict holidays with a serene 'charm 
reminiscent of the childhood 
memoirs of Aksakov, some of whose 
works on fjshing Ransome Inter 
translated into English. 

Yet his relationship to his family 
seems not to have heen a close nr a 
happy one. We never learn the 
Christian jinnies qf his parents or 
of his sisters. His father, n relent- 
less educator, who presented his 
future wife on tho day after their 
engagement with a volume of 
Bugonot's essays and a volume of 
Wordsworth with certain poems 
marked, telling her that he looked 
forward Lo examining her on bnrh 
in a week’s lime, found in Arthur 
signs of ’‘irresponsibility, careless- 
ness and flibbertigibbet Inability to 
stick at anything fur long ”, As a 
sportsman, ton, Tiis eldest son, an 
inefficient oarsman, a cowardly 
swimmer, an Indifferent fishenmm 
and a convinced opponent of shoot- 
ing was “a sad disappointment” 
to him. ft is tempting, but prob- 
ably meretricious, to see a reflection 
of this incompatibility of character 
in the later ruth loss Banishment of 
fathers from the children's stories ; 
even, perhaps, to interpret the in- 
cident in Swallowdale when Roger 
twists his ankle on the fell as a 
subconscious echo of a similar acci- 
dent in the lake country which led 
to his father's death in 1897. 

After school at Rugby, Ransome 
returned to Leeds- to study .science 
. at Yorkshire' College. Bui he goon 
threw this up.' and. at .seventeen, 
went to London to begin a -'literary, 
career. first-Hs a publisher’s office 





Arthur Ransome as a war correspon- 
dent ; he reported the Russian 
Revolution for the Manchester 
Guardian. An illustration from his 
autobiography. 

lections of “little papers”, bane- 
Fully influenced by the muuner of 
Richard Le Gallleiiim, mid had 
collected a large number of litei'Hiy 
acquaintances who included his 
cousin, Laurence Binyon, Edward 
Thomas, John Masefield, Lascellcs 
Abercrombie and Hugh Walpole, 
then “ proceeding from success to 
success trailing clouds ’ of social 
glory that did not dismay him in' 
tho least". 

How unlike the stereotype of the 
pale young literary man were 
Ransome and his closest friends, 
Thomas and Abercrombie. How 
energetic they were: despite con- 
[inning stomach 1 roubles, which 
wiSru to persist throughout his life, 
becoming ever more serious. Ran- 
some would walk, at times, almost 
fifty miles -in ■ a day; in Paris in' 
390/, striving to get rid oF a head- 
ache, ho walked out lo the fortifica- 
tions, Jolt unwilling to turn back, 
witli the result that: “I slept thut 
night at Longjuineau. bought u 
tooLlt brush and . . . walked on, day 
after day, by fitampes. Angcrville, 
Artenay and so to Origans, Blois 
and the country of the Loire." How 
truly Bon-avlan they were with 
their love of gypsies and good beer, 
of clay pipas blackened in a char- . 
coa| burnor’s fire and left for Ran- 
some in the Red Lion at Lowick 
Bridge, of black Kendal twist, 
strong enough, Edward Thomas 
complained, "to knock -ou^ the un- 
accustomed southerner like a blow 
from a battering-ram u . 

Having proposed to, and been 
rejected by Colllugwood's second 
daughter, Barbara, Ransome cast 
around for someone with whom he 
might, as* he puts it ip Hazlitt's 
words, “ gather mushrooms to drop 
into our hashed mutton at supper. . 
A chapter ominously entitled 


stiriguished philosopher, 
1976' Lippincott Award 
cal Science Association 
and Its Enemies. 1 A 
uality that is. still con- 
■ a time span of at least 
original dale of publico- : 
e( y> . first published, in ; 
vo volumes : £q.00,'£2.25 
>ooks by- Professor Sir 
recently been elected 
oclcty, ar c_i Conjectures 
l0 » £2.9$ paper), and 
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m London (1907), a book composed 
with the determination to be ‘‘ Haz- 
litt. Lamb and Leigh Hunt rolled 
into one.", and which, its author 
hoped in the introduction, “ would 
make real 011 paper the strange, 
tense, joyful and despairing, hope- 
ful and sordid life that is' lived In 
London by youiig artists T and 
writers ”, It is perhaps a -strange 
task for an author 6j- twenty-three 
to set himself, but the book, written 
with great liveliness and spirit, i$ 
still amusing and readable. 

By this time Ransome /had 
acquired a surrogate for his own 
• family in that of W: G. Colling wood; 
Ruskm’s biographer, a family who, 
be wrorei "did not assume that I 
was hooding for some disastrous 
failure and were not convinced Lhat 
whatever J -was doing I' should be 
better employed 1 doing something 
else r . . [who] gaye me something 
1 bad not missea because I bad hot 
HU then kudwn (hat it could be’?. 
He h8d also brought nut three 
” silly littje. nature books. for child- 
ren " apd two disastrously bad col- 


n Disasters ” relates how his choice 
fell on Ivy Walker, who from his 
account seems not' only an exces- 
sively genteel young ']&dy. : (on first; 
yjsirfng his lodgings, wl(h friends,; 1 
.{f'ftHp .-announced, fit: ottce .th*£ sfia . 
war not ;fl barmaid ’V 'alluding: prp- : 
sumabjy tq the impropriety of visit- - 
ing a ydung man's rooms),. but also- 1 
an extremely unbalanced one, full 
of. melodramatic apd mysterious 
farttasios. A few weeks after, their 
marriage she told Ransome that , 
" her cousin and two other of her 
former suitors.' had mor and dfs- 
■cussed a plan for her' abduction -and . 
detention in -a lighthouse bought 
for that purpose by the pousin ", 
aild asked him to buy a revolver. 

. He did nqt ,do so. . ( . 1 - ' 

, Meanwhile lie had< published .a 
book of* short stories tilth a . title 
redolent of the eppeh — The Hoof- 


mty not lost hy ivy, who mmii a 
tolegrum to Ransome s mot her leJl- I 
ing her that a wumiiiL was out for 
her son's arrest, ami that he was 
in biding in London. Rnnsome won 
his case, but even forty years later 
is loth to write about it, referring 
the curious to The Times of April 
1G, 19, 22 and 23, 1913. 

The final disaster to strike at 
this time occurred when Charles 
Granville, ntmi dc guerre of a pub- 
lisher to whom Hnusume had 
unwisely been trdnsfening ihe copy- 
right of all his works, was dis- 
covered lo lie a bigamist who had I 
absconded on bail some years 
before. He fled to Algiers with his I 
secretary and the Firm collapsed. 

For some time-Rausoine had been 
interested in folk-tales : a visit to 
Russiai he hoped, would enable him 
to lonrn the language, translate 
some Russian folk-srories and at the 
same time escape the problem^ of 
his marriage and the memories of 
rlie lust unhappy year. He arrived in 
St Petersburg in June 1913 and 
spent most of the next eleven years 
in Russia, first as a writer and 
then ns correspondent for die Daily 
News, The Observer and, later, the 
Manchester Guardian. 

The first period in Russia 
produced two books — Old Peter’s 
Russian Tales, which bos . enjoyed 
immense popularity, deservedly so, 
since its appearance in 3916, and 
The Elixir of Life (1916), a full- 
length historical romance, written 
in just over a month while its 
author was crippled with stomach 
pains. Though unknown now, those 
who have enjoyed Masefield's early* 
novels — Captain Margaret or Lost 
Endeavour —^ should rind It worth 
reading. 

At the end of 1915 the Daily 
News correspond en t in Petrograd 
fell ill and Ransome, being on the 
suor, was asked to replace him, a 
chance .invitation which led to an 
ever increasing interest in, and 
involvement- with, Russian affairs. 
From 1 be beginning he gm on 
exceedingly well with Russians uf 
ull degrees and descripiimiN ; lie 
writes uf ihcni witli grunt affection, 
having at. the same lime ..a keen 
and humorous eye for -their national 
idiosyncrasies. Anyone who has 
tried to gitiii entrance to a Soviet 
Institution will appreciate his story 1 
of tho document which proved 
more useful than any oilier id 
doing away With red tape: a letter 
front, the London Library, angrily 
demanding the return of : some 
overdue hooks, which boro an 
embossed crest and hud nu inipreg- 
t slvely, scrawling signature: ‘‘At the 
sight of it opposition wilted^ hands 
shot up in awed sulutc, and on one 
occasion even n messenger was sent 
before me to warn others that they 
had better stand to attention ”. 

In his introduction Rupert Harh' 
Davis notes that he has cut from 
the outohlography, unfinished by its 
author, quite a - large amount of 
general material dealing with -the 
Russian Revolution. Although these 
passages might be irrelevant to 
Ransom a 1 s own story, from another 
aspect their exclusion seems a pity. 
He wrote two books on the after- 
math of the: Revolution: Six Weeks 
in Russia in 1919 1 (1919) apd .The 
Crisis in- . Russia ’ (1921) — a title 
, 'omitted from the checklist of his 
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Had he dohe so, J t would, h'aye beam 
if perhaps not g work of historical 
schbiarshrp, . both extremely . in- 
teresting and' . extremely infdrma-'. 
tive : the autobiography, together 
with, the other two. works, provides 
a Viyid and detailed account, of the 
events lie Witnessed, from the F6b-‘ 
ruary Revolution to the death' of* 
L*nin (during the fOctober Revolu- 
tion i' he Was . unfortunately . in' 
England). .:' t . Vl "•• f . ■ .■ T. 

i" As; a chronicle i' of the' Revolution 
ha; liod several unique advantages. 
Not only wg} he/ofto' of toe lew 1 
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K THE QUESTION M' 
U OF THINGS 'O 
p HAPPENING n 

S K The Letters of Virginia jMf 
aRS Woolf Volume 2 3912-1922 

S Edited by Nigel Nlcolson f; j! 
and Joanne Trautinann . 

Tho first volume of Vir- 
ginia Woolf's letters intro- y 
duced the reader to their «» 
ebullience and ivtt. This 

« second volume illustrates !, J 
'still further her original 
nnd pungent views on art wsj 

K nml life. Iter love of gos- l 3 
sip, and her deep nffec- 
lion for her* remarkable' 

K friends. : J 

The Critics said about flfi? 

Volume 1 ^ 

S ' Reading Virginia Woolf's 
letters is a deeply moving mi 
experience’ Afargarei fT\ 
Drabble rj 

‘an event of consiilcrabk' 
liturory Importance. . . . 

XkJI The le iters, in short, ure > n 
u treusure trove fm tUos.- 
who know her works ’ rf\ 

WjJ Angus Wilson .s) 

f/y, ’ One awaits with plensur- 
'XjiJ able expectation ihe fnl- y 
WK lowing volumes which, if vHk 


lowing volumes which, If 
they continue the wit, the 
liveliness, tho uninue play 
of emotions in this open-. 


ing comribution, will in- 
deed bo memorable * Ifar 
Evans 

Publication ditto 23 Son- 
temhor GS6pp £950 



Chatto 
& Windus 





prhits of the Palin (1911) — and twq 
critical' works; A History, of Story - . 
Telling (1910); and a study of Poe,v 
both of , which. If somewhat:' over-, 
written* in the . manfier of the day, , 
rievertheless' show a keen literary ; 
perception, The latter', was a mb dor- . 
. ate syccelJ end his publisher. Marf . 

■ ■ tih Seeker, ; asked hmj; to "write On .. 
' WHde. f ‘ ,l ' 


the Bolshevik leaders; Radek, of - 
iylioni he speaks in- very warm tends,' 
Wfis *g close, frjtnd ; ho lkueW .BUk- 
hariiL Chichcfln. Litvinov, VorovSkyi 
a rtd Rykov. 1 vpry ' ivel I ) ■ Lenin, Zino, 
vJov drtd Kamenev brtiy gll^itly less 
so ‘4 an timeC Trotsky anti Dzerabjn- 
skJT oni jnpny; qccasjpos. ; . He.'seOmB 
never to ' h4vb : e'nraun(ered SraUm 

- u. ^ . 


| ELIZABETH . 
j* ; - TAYLOR 

! . . BLAiyUNG J ; 

i Elizabeth Taylor's, new,' 

! and unhappHy her last;, 

1 navel- * B/e/hiiig has every- 
i ‘ thing otie ' expects > front 
Elizabeth Taylof'saxhBap 
1 atfng :. talent: .wit. arid 
,> sternness, malice ejeyated 
I Into a. sort* of 'charmi ex j . 

actitiido of eye and ear, 

1 and . the. power of finditig'- 
! what Is wonderful in wbar 
' Is / ordinary’ Kingsley. 
j Anjis 192pp £359 '•• • 1 ■ 



netisbffhe. and Seeker, an oppbriu- luncliingin Lphdprf with tfte 

■ i : ' ' j-- ■' ". -i-. 
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prutfictc.'il ilmi i he** ruvo 1 ul/o n^wri ,lla Ho runiimied to 

conic in March ur October of ha fur llw Man ^csler Guardian, 

following yojir. His only faiiJr° S 1, n * ? e,u ,„15. a correspondent to 

pcrMps i» a „ hiclination^to re t* & ,, L n - E 25 and C,,ina . »> 192G ‘ 

LALlusudy cm events mui ncrsaiialT i llls ,dcas wcre lummg more 

ni..i j : .. 1 J«-rsouaii- and __.i 


..v,.i , i “Jvjinniion to relv 

«s ly rs isicnS 1 U 1 1IC JJvill 

politics : natural, iiurKs f .r ■ ™ be»nnfc the financial risk of I V J. 

-someone who, when asked nt Scot- U J? J® ,,r nnllsm to begin work HIM iff l J # WIMWH WIM a a aMMMBMMM mTi i i» i n« ■ t ^TTH 

laiul \ urcl what his iiojicics were n.Vnf- m 4 '}" ttaons - The Jii.irr— n 

rciihcd ’* Fishing S H^p ,7? ar! s n lat !. r Comnuf er Powpr ar, u- e,npl °y viwm us instruments to 

Jlus rjneMmning took place in greeted wffih a ^enalnf^LP UC h , ^UIU|IUier rOWCf achieve ends other i-lmn their own 

of smne^i I lC > d bccomc * l««on Hugh Walpole ^Thi^ L* nded a aua^ s 'f,— Joseph Weizenbaum (Let- !j n ?S[ d &J“ cu J^ r I t0 t,,ls century. 

f/ffSTv r ,° 1,10 ^rcign relliegiiii sixteen years before when" ters > Au V ut 27 > criticizes my ^or s instrumen ml reason I iir new : 

ff t,e : sjr0r, s Stand VVnJpoJe, then In chnraj of thS review ofhis book, Computer Power £ e Jl a f vfi in «e]y become better nt 

AUied^ iiuerven»;<m S ? rt, £les against Anglo-Russian BureaS m Pet? 0 Krad a* 1 * Human Reason both for "cer- bai.m^W* if*- 1 ? BV0 ° wilh Weizcn- 

raitosnerl hfl »“ 3 u 5? ,a - 1,1 J,ai ^ f,own into a lane after Ran 011,185 M Sflid and some HI u ™ lhi at 4t 15 dnn 8crous for those 

bu? at P fhfs^ ^liJThhl !l ^°H btedJ !y l-i elit, some had tried to remove a copy of d . d natSH Y” His letter is in prac- Jj_P°y^“ or “Jrono olso Tor that 

fuelled 1 hv nie J” ,ritl . , * nat ' on was 0,e P ailv News front rhe Bureau’s tcc * though not in intention, mainly JJJRSET 10 pursue ono end to tlio 

EvSa Z -SKf 01 ! 8 !. c ? n 1 « rils > reading-room. “Is this a , X devoted to things I did not say. f r ±>“ of all others. I refrained 

hKV ifli 1 ' IE"? «H*J“ K»"?ome ™ B .»* I did not, for examolo. ..A,, f 


To the Editor 


Of some SU5JI cion rn f i, rt r-; "' ”. I1YTI 1 Ulb *-‘nucu a quar- 

mata-s ii&r 5S" “-7d"a.'JS^*te 

Allied intervention in Rufsi^ In haJ fiJil SJ K. Eu I eau in P f clr °S rad . 
retrospect he was undouhtedWiai!. _ a after Ran : 


Cnmnilfpr Powpr and employ t*hem us insirumems to 
V-U1U1IULC1 JT unci achieve ends other than , their own 

Sir,— Joseph Weizenbaum (Let- g jardly Peculiar to this cotrtury. 
rs, August 27) criticizes my Nor 1S instrumental rensoiiing new: 

.J* _r 1 « t ■ ^ J WP llflirA ill firaTu UAnn . 4..... 


fuelled hv «!!« ln , gnatlQn wo* 0,e P«>7y News from rhe Bureau’s t,ce * 1,ot intention, mainly ,~" 10 _P u «uo. ono end to tlio 

Evgenia Z «2n °'! a . Co '\ c £ rns ‘ readins-rooni. “Is this a, S devoted to things I did not say. f^luslon of all others. I refrained 

^ESjasEr: ^ess^ ag|Sa« 

ft ^SUTS s 

P l pB « ns l 10 waUced through S the Jjf™ j? Jf F ? f insistent effort n inmnlor^ 811 , ■ veiy minor role deserve careful discussiolf 11 ^ nild 
opposing front lines: “No&ody I ® single end It seems to ln complex decision-making. NSWPmi 

reasoned. \m* nninw .l _* Wfi that I have been n chutHa. In bto latino t Pa... . Lr* 1 HEI 


’■■v "iyu in gat QII H ritlA m 

; Bqu 5 1 } y „ hazardous i return 2rJS>J Tl I£J ,i 2 ot *! #r books can see”"a very different from what Weizen- 
dUhfl? SS 1 E? 8enla was accom- JL Sn B aifrt^ C /i nS,St j nt dQvel °P me m b . a, J m ^ rot 1 e in his book. There, lio 
"mil e WL| a mature of Muff “* B ”- autbor . t0war .do mastery of the cWmed that computer simulation 
J?.«, coIncld ence: an old fiuint n p rra - lDn, c ,'! V ^ ie0ier he is re- of . *e human mind cannot be 
tlll'o ,* reat “ at ai *d on air of auth- lhi ” fi Russ,ttn folk-tales, reporting refl W*ed. He wrote : « We are 
»nty brought a troop of irreaulaTs S 16 pr S ceed j n 83 of a meeting of the «JP«W« ... of sensing livlna trSfh 
’ii intention; a WMte t^A r i Executive Committee, daaerlhin. - that is truth ® 


nf :r; *- u «i« ure r simulation 

?L&a hl « an m]nA cannot be 
realized, He wrote : ** We aro 

SS# ‘ ’ se, ising living truth 


mbvmassss SATrSi.rJ: 

’“"Pi. by tha " i" ibe bo“ r e ri™, P I Sy“l# ' Tg'% ‘Z 5 tali 1." f areIe “ neadtag b ^. °f«" mediocre end malm 

ws.sssffa ffSft e££^ ■ a* s tii t£ 

hSIT? * ..^cessbfel/ pSeric !#?. the hSman JUdf SSnC wage 

He bow based himself In the 

Sfii c S SE5J? r ?> * e ^ aI . *•» *n 


and employ tJieni us insirumems to cut on ibis. Tim D i. 
achieve ends other than their own to tlio c mnlote omlSo? 1 !# 

. js hardly peeuUar to this cotrtury. ronsilh-ratioSs isS n i,,? f ^ 

, Nor is instrumental reasoning new : ** munv hanks • iliL-re^e ni' y nB 

. we have mere y become better nt possnilliiy uf n's {2d?i2t d rB®! 
It. Of course I ogroe with Wcbcu- to lf)« Y i>jip?. s ni L ll0C n res,riad 

tar";^ ssrijhsfc trip 
35SMJM rtfidS StfiBU c*emeW 5 

ffssv- cri" a “:4™ !f . £HS 

to^a^nn^f 0111 \ ind ” otlll,, 8 flew nt ideas is “ slmped by ideas" tha 
v 1 s copIc - . Hq »»>da no tliat only shows just how badlv w 

hSTwo c SSTSt q,,c f 0ons M 51111 » ecd «ud! u study. badlj W 

now wo choose ends or how we VALE RTF cnAw 

?oS ne rJ°?r t0 * “ ct w i en 0 . ur ends Department of English™^ 

sSiScia: “ ,rc ' u,,lv,! ‘- si,y o! E ~ 

"e^re F :rd. S c i ;s: i -' B n,,d TliaT r ■ 

rw)tra . n. n s. Sutherland. 1 he Universal 

tann‘5^ o r E fl search on Percop- TT 1- . 

° l Ugliness 

^! r »7~* n 1 his review of Rdf 
TTU-v Air j Kellers book on the ravages d 

l ne Modern ?I 0 . den v Q ^ h,t F, cture in ° ur 

ifc T (August 6) Henry Hope Red 

JNOVellfl demands a return to Lrailltlon sd , 

^UTWld to a Style of decoration initial ! 

Sir,— Wayne Booth’s letter fSen. r y f" 6 - Gree H s nnd Romans. Hn 
doubtless com pen. *® Jif. act , aska for is a revinld j 
sate Mary Doyle Springer for any F traditional way of building aVA 
advise effect my review of Fornis **?*, J* 8 * 11 superseded since u» end 
of the Modem Novella may have oE i ast wur “A 1 * has been Hly 
“ ad 011 her readership. This, how. replaced by madorn conception* d 
i. 8ure| Y have been d j S j nd L ^ construction. It mus be 
achieved without oither accusing flitted that the results are die* 
me or biased and careless reading bad », °l?, on Mediocre and sometimes 

Or falselv ntri'l K,< iL. u !r“ oatmI. TV ] a rnui._ r^_ .i ■_ f— 


The Modern 
Novella 

booth’, letter (Sep. 
3 doubtless compen- 

SSJSft «a - a ™» 


ding in so short a 
d arose from the 
ight by the war, the 
building for mote 
rs, greutor. social 


Playing Re gime ' ^ ! 

- . — uw ° f r ^ To ^ jrsgysi 

* ... 


ceniunos ; and had i 

r«l P l SSjbla 10 d0 SO. WOUld th 
results be more acceptable? 

After slI tittamAi. i..^. i i 


GERALD BRODRlBO t ; 

Maurice Tate 

. A Biography • , • - , , 

US?' Lo,lll< 5 h’ Magazine Editions, 

COLIN COWpREV s. • • 

•r M.C.C. , • 


, s A ^ m ® ng thls week s contributors 

w&W3JS?S,i? d J“ ^^WASrdSSf- ot T, “ b00ks 

6^ V-^SMiJSSS! aw-— ^ j- >« »<bor 01 1SM ' E “° 

: Eft fia Pit’S’ °" a ‘ th ’ «« of a. M = J 0NBS fc Prof , 

the Pitch. . «H- and off T. T ltruimu . x *. _ ' Amori|»h History at the U 


am th ‘ U ’o of «. f = J0N03 ta p r0fcss0r ot 

« the Bl Ke™i» Le 5'o ra f r1n ftusslan w ^ ,don - "° ry “ ,he Unl¥Cr * IW 


wifU. r J o, ui cm lecture : be 

stiles nf n fin S u - a 11 . decrecd irnditlm 
styles of design m opposition to i 
modern tendencies, fiearer fl 
Ihe government offices in Whitoht 
designed lia 1913 and built after tf 

IrndirioHn^f 1 , coloi, “ de « and othi 
..In. *i ,nI if utu, ' cs have been do 
trlbcU by Sir Nikolaus Pevsner i 
mouiimems of tiredness 

nrr hno rLlvle , wtjr ««M Hint modot 
fhi IS Produced nothing to rlw 
0,8 w‘ ,lk s of yesteryear. ' If wi 
moved yesteryear to tlie tlmb bbfon 
we cou,d say that the Vic 
UR0 Produced nothing: cbm 
nr r ?h 6 10 0,0 greatest building* 
°i *2® Past, such as tfae Pantheon 
Paul’s 1 ^ 0p,a ' Canterbury or Sf 

, ^°br reviewer Is cerisinJy vfraog 
in claiming that all airoorts are 




. i uie tugubrioii. 
hfl 'played Jn the Manchester 
of 1902: and. taking Tate 
fn?‘ 1 & 0Kgh b J s hoyhqod tp his 
fe* , • ««°C ^ -i Sussex arid 
ead * with a most 


Mioiael Lbtprd (. * 1 . , .”°hr reviewer Is ceriaiidy wror 

The Foreign e au0lor of 1 ?-. da, " , *fl8 Hwt alf airports.: at 

States 39 W* ReJatl0ns of the New fhko, indeed, there jqiut he siip 
P “ :_■ , . lari ties, as they serve the e«pe pur 

,s foe author of P.°” * nd are rearted by tbe sami 
Church and the ^ yi,,s machines. 'However, then 
1971. tft e are striking differences betweei 

WILLIAM McKinnon c« n i rt - Jfeathrow and Roissy, betweei 

Lecturnp in 17 lr_T- ’. B .MHiOr CansuB / n _. -t ,1.. L... .Inaianari 


m -: •• i *2* ®peceat°rs-- Such “ ““ 

S BSSL^fi -Awasi S5 


i. me runes reviews a nuu 
ground accomp'anied 'py J 
to, buf hardly ever tn 
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‘Anna* 

Sir, — 7 am sorry your reviewer 
dues not like my gushing love story, 
nor considers it may rank with the 
most remarkable tragic novels of 
recent years, as the publishers 
claim. This last phrase evidently 
rankles, for Caroline Blackwood 
repeats it no less than three times 
in her review Quly 30). She thinks 
it a horrible, badly written, exces- 
sively fervent book that says noth- 
ing new or important about mental 
illness. That her opinion is not 
sliiired by the public {Evening Stan- 
dard bestseller lists), the American 
Literary Guild, Penguin Books, the 
BBC — who -have commissioned a 
play — as well as publishers already 
in Spain, Italy, Denmark, Norway, 
mid even Iceland does not prove she 
is wrong. Hqw could she be ? It is 
far too personal a document to 
uroiise anything but personal feel- 
ings In the reader. Moreover Miss 
Blackwood is not the first novelist- 
reviewer to be made uncomfortable 
by auasi-encroachment into fictional 
fields. I sympathize with her, 
though I wish such reviewers would 
really get to grips with the problem. 

You sec, the problem of Anna 
was much too complex for me to 
writo a purely objective, clinical 
account. Do such accounts ever 
really convey the true picture of 
sell izopin en in ? Anna and I were 
locked In u prison much too many- 
faceted for the cold accounts of 
sortie doctor. Love and hate, ambi- 
tion, the past, children, women’s 
lib— alj were part of the dilemma 
—even iny priggish fondness for 
art with a capital A1 For good or ill 
1 tried to assemble enough of these 
conflicting passions to re-creatc 
in Anna’s psychosis the extraordi- 
nary, hallucinatory qualities it had 
for me and those of us who knew 
her. I am sad, then, that Miss Black- 
wood chooses to question my inte- 
grity: suggesting I have « Impro- 
ved” documentary material later. 
Why should I ? Together with 
others— perhaps tho whole of society 
—I must bear the responsibility ot 
Anna’s tragic death, and I have 
tried not to shirk it in my book. 
Obviously, the fact that I was a 
writer and could shape the story 
into a “ readable ” account, perhaps 
with some claims to be literature, 
makes It an awkward, ogrous entity 
for contemporary novelists who are 
all too frequently bereft of pro- 
foundly moving material. SeveFal 
friends urged itta, in fact, to 

novelize the story. I could riot, 
for Anna was too close, her suffer- 
ing too real to' me than that I 
could pretend it vf as untrue. Thus I 
foflr me C. J. Drivers, Gabriele. 
Annans and Caroline Blackwoods 
oE this age wfll simply have to 
accept that reol-lifa stories some- 
times lean uncomfortably into the 
subjective world of the novel— just 
as some new novels, such as Doc-' 
torow 8 or -Solzhenitsyn's, lean un- 
comfortably into the hunting re- 
serves of the historian. 

Finally,, -though I stand roundly 
cond«nned for keeping a "slap- 

JSSi" v tfA lfy wWle caring for two 
small children and a psychotic wife, 
a reviewer to quote 
accurately to the book in 
Blackwood’s half- 
abounds in mis-ren- 
' of r!!*' Dr , Land i* lmt the question 

^ ,,it3 ' care 40 A 1111 * 1 Jn his 

own rooms, not my home (which he 
Pa«y did not . 

ff 8 T'2®M to i puf Anna .dn hospital, but 
in Landis s community,- I* my child- . 

rt«»xk havB foP* r ’mother?® 

death so well. it &■ pa^fly, because. 

In the whole family, including child- 
« en k \ d , ld no * antic ally call in 

t ’ ^ Lai ng— his cool colleague Dr 
Lanqis did. Laina had seen Anna 
once before in his life, for a con- 
sultation, and had- corresponded 
with her. He did. see her again, 
though accidentally, when we- met 
him outside the tube station near 
Dr Landis ope morning, Landis did 


BOCCACCIO 



not say lio always secretly disagreed 
with Dr Laing’s decision, but with 
his prognosis of the time her psy- 
chosis would continue. Fativ never 
said she had been on a “ trip ” with 
it Doing ; it was poor Anna’s mor- 
■pliined and demented dream. Does 
my description of Anna really make 
her seem the “same ns any other 
woman suffering from that kind of 
mental disease " ? Ate they all 
alike ? How does Miss BInckwand 
know? Who lias “said” that l am 
a " dedicated ” writer ? 

I have probably had to earn more 
tedious, daily shekels in the world 
of commerce than Miss Blackwood 
will ever have to do, and though 
Anna thought me at times a twerp 
for my worship of “Art” with n 
cupital A, and Miss Blackwood 
dreads my priggish preoccupation 
with ‘'courage and inrtral growth", 
these were integral parts of my 
relationship with Alina — kny Ideali- 
zation of her as a woman, and my 
belated decision to attempt a resolu- 
tion of her recurrent mental prob- 
lems in the way that she had urged 
me. Anna was not a mere name on 
'the busy matron’s pndent index— 
this conscientious,- caring wnman 
bad looked after Anno on her pre- 
vious three incarcerations in the 
NHS hospital, and — as later tragic- 
ally transpired — was jcven actively 
trying to get Anna trpnferred to 
the care of a younger, moee 
“ modern ” consultant who would 
have allowed our whole family to 
be there. I have not altered the 
letter in any way, and the letter 
with “ so much about David Reed’s ” 
weather fills more than three full- 

J rages of the book — with a mere 
our lines of meteorological infor- 
mation. 

Anna is, then, a love story in 
which I have not sought to conceal 
my u poetic masculine ” self because 
without revealing it, no "clinical” 
account can ever do justice to that 
which happened. And if such pain-, 
ful subject-matter cannot best be 
handled by me, I look forward to 
reading the author who, in Miss 
Biuckwood’s view, manages to do so. 

DAVID REED. 

W.B. Yeats 

Sir, — With the authorization of 
the Yeats estate, I am preparing for 
publication by Macmillan, London, 
a new and annotated edition of. The' 
Complete Poems of W. B. Yeats. 
I will be grateful . for information 
on the location outside (he majpr 
repositories of relevant manuscript 
materials, including annotated 
copies and proofs (particularly the 
proof® for the 1949 ^ Definitive Edi- 
tion” of the Poems). I will also 
appreciate assistance in the iden- 
tification of references and allu- 
sions. especially for those poems 
not included ln A.- N. Jeftqres's 
Commanfm-y on the Collected 
Poems. . 

RICHARD J. FINNERAN. 
English Department, Newcomb 
Coltejjo, New Orleans, " Louisiana 

G. K. Chesterton 

Sir. — Perhaps it will assist Great 
Britain and Ireland to rise from 
their lowly position In the member- 
ship league of the Chesterton 
Society if you will permit me (as 
its president) to state that there is 
no necessity to send money to 
Canada, as implied in Commentary 
(August 20). The annual subscrip, 
tipn of £2 can be paid to the Secre- 
tary, Henry Reed Esq, Top Meadow, 
Grove Road.' Beaconstield, Bucking- 
hamshire- This entitles- members tq 
tWa* fisueJ 'of The Chesterton .Review . 
which Is fife jtmvnal of/th4 society.- 
JOHN SULLIVAN. 

30 Strawberry Vale, Twickenham, 
Middlesex TW1 4RU. 

Forgotten? 

.Sir, — The names listed by Alastalr 
Fowler in hie lines entitled "For- 
gotten” (August 20)— have they 
completely slipped from tbe memory 
of man, and can no one recall what 
they stood for? • 

FRANK TAYLOR. 
Larchwood, • Korves Lane, Hor- 
sham, Sussex. 

Japanese Whisky. 

Sir, — -D. J.. Enright’s ■ , review 

(August 20) of ■ foe Suntory book 
A Treasury ’ of Drinking Pleasure 
reminds me of 1940 when Shanghai 
had to experiment wfth .pew brands 
of drink, including, onp Japanese 
whisky 1 labelled "QuePp .. George 
Whiskey ” ’ distilled .in' ” Glasgow, 

,;:paultnnEs. 

Andrew’s, Fprm j: Grpat Easton, 


The woman question 


By J. A. Banks 


DIANA LEONARD BARKER and 
SHEILA ALLEN (Editors) : 

Sexual Divisions and Society 
352pp. Tavistock FubljcHiiom. 
£G.5(l (paperback, £3.25). 

JOHN MONEY Din] 

PATRICIA TUCKER : 

Sexual Signatures 
160pp. TTarrap. £3.95. 

When the old London Co-opemive 
Society published its Articles of 
Agreement For rhe Formation of a 
Community on principles of Mutual 
Co-operation jh 1825, it went out 
of its wav to emphasize that women, 
forming half foe Human race, were 
equally capable with moil of con- 
tributing to the common happiness, 
and therefore in the proposed com- 
munities Co-operators would seok to 
afford women the opportunity to 
acquire “equal respect and sym- 
pathy, by means of equal useful- 
ness, with men mainly by guaran- 
teeing them “ freedom from the 
domestic drudgery of cooking, wash- 
ing, and of hearing apartments 
Such chores henceforward would ba 
accomplished “on scientific prin- 


In various ways, indeed, most of 
the papers included in Sexual Divi- 
sions and Society report on [ha im- 
pact which such n male-dominated 
world makes mi the day-to-day 
experiences of women, and analyse 
the problems which they hnvu to 
face in con sequence, from lcsbinu- 
ism to sex- segregated education, 
from mule migration in Morocco to 
free-choice marriage in rural China, 
As these references to particular 
topics suggest, the volume consists 
o£ a hcTcrogc- lie oils nnmlgam oF 
themes, which were selected from 
papers origin ally presented to the 
British BucinlogiciiL Association’s 
l l J74 conference on the subject. 
I’ crimps ii is more tliun nsuully un- 
even in Lliis respect haeuus'e so 
many of the contributors were per- 
force obliged to obtain their neces- 
sary source materials from ^outside 


ciples on a large economical scale, 
for the whole Community” Signi- 
ficantly, George Mudie, John Gray 
and their colleagues stud nothing 
about the drudgery of child care. 


that “voluntary agents, part of foe 
Community in rotation ", would look 
after young children, aided by foe 
parents and with their agreement. 

Hie distinction is important, be- 
cause after a century and a half of 
experimenting with contracting out 
of society Into segregated communi- 
ties, recent research by Philip 
Abrams and Andrew McCulloch, re- 
ported on briefly in Sexual Divi- 
sions and Society, still concludes 
that “ although communes could do 
away with sexual divisions, there 
was no sense in which they had 
done so". ’In these comjiuitildes 
motherhood 'iemoins for women 
“an all-demanding and totally 
female role ”, In effect, theso 
authors believe, “foe male can 
exploit the female with a lighter 
conscience in a situation In which 
she poses as his equal without the 
strength of real equality to defend- 
herself, and in which lie can main- 
tain in the face oE emotional havoc 
that * sho wants It that way * 

This sentence 'sums up not only 
the authors’ impression of “ foe 
virtual Irrelevance qf communes as 
a solution to the problem of $oxual 
inequality ”, but also almbst all 
the attempts to solve foe problem 
of sexual Inequality, reported on in 
different ways Jn tbis book, 
although it is quite apparent that 
most of the authors do not see 
their work in this light, For ex- 
ample, in an otherwise quite per- 
' ceptive analysis of divorce as reveal- 
ing foe nature of the marriage 
contract and why such contracts are 
made hi foe first place, Christine 
Delphy emphasizes foe nature of 
“tho appropriation' by foe husbnnd 
of his wife’s work” as exemplified* 
by the fact that “ the material re- 
sponsibility for children Is assumed 
.by foe woman after divorce”. What 
shq fgjJsjP emphasize I'« :foe -further 
fafct that jn, fod nineteenth ceptury 
this- material responsibility was 
assumed by foe man, no doubt -for 
exactly foe same reason’ as he now 
shrugs it off. 

The change in the law however, 
was fought for mainly by women 
themselves, and the feminists at that 
time saw. it as a mark of sexiial 
equality that women should have 
exclusive rights in their own child- 
ren ; . just as i foe . present-day 
libera tionists claim It as a marl; of 


Potentially, conclude Hilary Rose 
and Jalna Hanmer in an Interesting 
discussion of radical feminist and 
feminlst-Marxist ' writings on birth . 
control reprqductlon could .become 
for all women a voluntary e$t ; but 
what theie authors end those they 
discuss equally fail to Sea is how 
giving rights; to one sex alone vir- 
tually, absolves -the other front any 
responsibility in' the : matter; . ■ Inr a 
politically and administratively male- 
donilnated world tbB disastrous con- 
sequences of this ' division of -rights 
and respons" 


sociological research proper. Even 
today such research, itself domina- 
ted by male academics, is relatively 
uninterested in the exploitation of 
women by, men, for all that it is 
interested m the exploitation of the 
working class ami the exploitation 
of underprivileged males every- 
where. When the conference was 
proposed, the editors record, some 
sociologists in this country showed 
"surprise (and oven hostility and 
ribaldry) 

They have not yeL learnt the les- 
son, It seems, that sociology like 
charity is best begun at home. Thoir 
solution to the woman question is to 
advance what, following John Money, 
and Patricia Tucker, might reason- 
ably be called “an old husband’s 
tale ”, namely that a proletarian 
revolution, ar the destruction of 
monopoly capitalist imperialism, or 
some other proposed remedy for 


piiisem u, im.nu.uig iif,- 

alionaiiun of modern man, will 
facto create an egalitarian sociei.- 
For women automatically. Most sel»- 
styleU “ critical 11 sociologists art- m 
these matters as utopian mid invl- - 
vant us the coni mini ii mi. m-,. Tht-v 
might do well to study mid refh-rt 
on the themes discussed in tiiis 
volume by some of thuir culieagui 
It might also aid them in th.ir 
reflections to rend a popular treat- 
ment of what it is like to be a 
worn an or u mini— and the identify 
crises which social pressures create 
Ear both— which is the outcome of 
a fruitful collaboration between 
Professor Money mid Miss Tucker, 
a Freelance journalist with a Iji.i > 
ground -in law and science. Sexual 
Signatures relies for much of its 
innteriHl on the inure directly iiru- 
fcs9ion.il work of Professor Mmu-v. 
and especially on his Man and 
Woman .Bop and Girl, written with 
Alike Ehrhardt in 1972. Neverthe- 
less there is no.Io5s of intellectual 
quality in spite of the deliberate 
attempt at a more general appeal. 
ITte rheme of the book is that sex 
differences are relative not abso- 
lute. Gender identity, therefore, the 
sense of maleness or femalehess, is 
socially assigned. It may, indeed, 
bo assigned however we wish, as 
long as wo allow for two simple 
facts: -first, font men impregnate, 
women menstruate, ge state, and 
lactate ; and second, that adult indi- 
victuals cannot alter tile nuclear 
core of their gender schemas Six 
chapters summarize foe bio-social 
findings on the signs of sex from 
the prenatal stages to adolescence. 

A seventh examines tho sexual revo- 
lution which has occurred, mainly,* 
as a consequence of the develop- 
ment of birth control. An eighth 
looks at the future. Such an intel- 
ligent, such a sane, such on en- 
lightened book I 
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By John Searle 

NOAM CHOMSKY : the "room 1,10 n,a “ wl, ° lJ,t is in 

RcFIccllons on Language Any child who cm. cope „i,|, lll0 

26Gpii. Temple Smith/Fontana. £5. J-WmpJ.u at all will ftirm n ami "m 
«-=■" --- «*™ hypothesis uJJord- 

A , , JiSJSiM 1 ® nC! 4r al sc lent is r Is tluu 

rh«£\ bo?k Ia,, S ua R e iJ.v Noam m V st f,rst Analyse the sun- 

Chomsky is always welcome. Yet .7° “(“tract phrases and iIumi 

t&TV k of llis , «rlier books are 0 «iu;reiuo oF “ | s " 

likely to bo at least somewhat dis- ffiM 1 ii no nn- phrase und then 

Eh ed by " ,l " ta “* "Sins. ' sentence ‘ ls at ,h ° front of tl," 
There is not a great deal In it that te,,ce * 

I rnnff^o 8nd . ]nucl T of what Is new , An .Ms can he stuiod in precise 
wMch Phnm C eat irom pos!tIons for terms ns a set of S 

MolJno^hffi fe u wes P oce famous, on syntactical piini ives 

i IS!? 1 !\? , y he has abandoned die "hat this example shows nccnrlllm.’ 

n c, l? msky ) » that the chMd ls 
deen L/iX?,! by J ts ^"tacrical JJf Pa | , »K with “structure depend* 

tl swsti .."it ,-iS 

3 l§s iiasss 

fflvuss B £*? srSSr Ini" 
Sf 1 i&SSFS ““ SKShHI® ^'ir 
pSSS^ 

bmshmhw 

h^rkhbs 

skssssS* a 

feg yav a 

£?K /mSSSS §?&* SPEW* 

- “ i-"» ■*“ *a; Sir ■gfftrj.Ba; 

— the former to make 


nu'iu EutVV* f P ih I! 1 ’? miafoiurt *' 

»*ml function is liknili s , lrU{ * 

; eooor insight into &?,£«*: 
«r Innstingc and the si/SU? 
the mind than we arfl ffifc 
fioni^ focns.ng entire^ Sjj.' 

not merely tf mi he SSm ^ M| 

enough, but rather that dS?*® 1 *. 
nous he makes uhoiJwlift i£2 
P? hiu r u age must ho like im» 
inm from cuing any farfhw^ 
assumes that the rules S J 
must employ only sviitgrrini ^ 
live uml 
in phrase struct, 


1 employs in d^elapliw L o Cil0nisI< >' *!»•» Jor ? Am 
. for this conclusl/Tn t? ® n , ar *iunent the child uses lhc . 

'if w p!^'dTc^\r“^lSd ue bf ssar gf* ^vg 

iSsiSffii 

(he 3M te £ 0 e „ U t ran3 , nuS;”' cur J l i.. b 9' 1 ' ' 


so $ A Universal Grammar Dredi«t»S ^ . what 


i,i IL * mat that 

he ffVSft n ' ld t0 *,■ WiestS 

eifnllt J 8 neutral ideubk* 
J{“2 d « le ast consider ottekfr 
theses about syntax. Notice hoet? 

aSKU? *2 S win restrlc t hlitai 
garions of syntax. For entf; 

«?i ie ^“‘Sofats tell me dal' 
r, a i?T a human languages h«r*.* 
suictive relative clauses bstMfi 
have uonrcstrictiVe relatiwfcl 
«. L permit sentenEb, 
.* h ? man who enme to dteRwf 
drunk. But not all petrius. 
f« nc fi s Ilke “^e man, irfMut; 
to dinner, was drunk.” Tub 
H n ccord mK lo these na«b 
g uists, in no language is it posS' 
to attach l-esirictive relatfrei 
proper names, yet nonrestriqtms:. 
laifvcs do attach to proper nua- 
Tlius, John who came to to! 
was drunk ” is tin ncc on table b, 
John, who canto to dinner, n. 
drunk ** is okay. 

Suppose -these linguists are rift .- 
wliat might bo the explanation;', 
such facts? I don't know *' 
Chomsky a noutral scientist tndj- 
perhaps that such {*t r 
reflect innate features of t'. 
human mind. But neutral sdasS: 
number two would nt some p*. 
3™2M? ^ow how such facts ram: 
tkat ^“tlvo clauses ki; 

?i?t?fnri, 1 II lne8 A ,e . rfQrm - what nubil. 
.bin? A V .?J ro ,fa l,VOs *0 itidhpfg’- 

? A,ul why won’t they go vU* 

liSfi'ffW ? Purt of ™ 

would hn 1 s : restrictivo relatlrts h 
mnttnn i, ,cy function crucially hr 

making idoiuifyiug references, a 1 

axaeHw 1 ' 1 ? 1,0 HLIOSHon "W* I 
® x i lc K?... 6 . r ® you talking about? 


s' 4 =sbsu ?ssssrsjs^ J$jsr 

,h *’*■ “ lnd - e ,£ature ° { hr<? oti 

. So (af sui oarj tn fin-j ■ ^ win then sock 




: La ' *'*>«»> Realidad Peruana 

Aobhtri/.wld* : --'p-j, I ’ 


: • : ' ‘ TubHslyev i • • ' V : ". • : 

tihtm mm*i :H 

^ - Puerte dc1 i p ■; 


o _ ■ . both Q and s r ■ ii, l tant in 

^uAZoZ\ J he Project, i£ 

STha 

KiipETjSS ,, I 
sir% sffv 1 & «.a issurr a 

iSW^SSSlv d , function 0 | 


ffAjn y° u talking about ?* 
?n£ n Which man?", “The man . 

flJ? Ji . Jbnucr." But nonrestnt-;. 
live lolntivus nro not nearly h 

U U SiH! S iI ,C0 much th e samo Jo& 1 
nn.nt« | by «WJu»Cllail«, Thfl & f/ 

ftSEf tt* A bov * ifl -not so differ^ . 
['°"V n The man came to dinner 1 
ne was drunk.” Proper names c* : 
Seother hand already funcH fcf. ; 

reforencoi that indeed ; 
is thoir main job Jn the Jahgusgt. f. 
{.* Ih ® Proper name already fden£ ; 
ci? an object ft is improper to tM . 
ca? 10 al J en,at,VB competing Idea tJfi- ^ 


V 


SUBga that^Sr ffiVtf-ifi .rnr 

pt%t&£reth pot.-' KtdBi<%2£Ri l s 

»sdsifls*ffi vaarsaf fontt 

fas ft at tha'IS,2:.i-A M und atfakv ,«hd qiflfa •JlJKVlff* 8inpe W a 


,V a , can only do tfpiMo 
mo luontificatpry role 6i ».«. 

name has broken down because or v. 
ambiguity. Thus, eg, ‘‘WhjifL 
Harry Truman doyou moan? , ! r.- 
mean the Harry Truman who w* 
president of the United States." 

The reader who has followed 
srguraent this far will have realtod 
tnat neither nmnber one nor nam- 
her two afe i' neutral sciendsti ■ 
Numbor one .it Noam Chomity 
thinly disguised and number t* 0 .. 1 ® 
the present reviewer totally undis- 
guised. This Is an argument that 
Chomsky and I have been haying 
for several years, and as'ChoWw? 
discusses ft at soma length fq-in» 
book ■ ft fg a good idea to. exafflln®, 
writoi y wbat " Choms« 

, Consider again the : pHncfelj 
■ :of siructure^ependenca qiscqsMd 
■ . earlier. Thls seOms to be a g«* 
era! ‘ property of an fnte^estutg 
mas* of linguispc rules, kinate to 




Chapter 1 in terms of such func< 
tionnl notions us reference, predi* 
Cation, etc; indeed, I have just 
sketched the beginning of such an 
explimation in ilia previous para- 
graphs. But second, Chomsky 
seems to be attributing to me the 
fantastic view that it would bo im- 
possible to imagine or construct syn- 
tactical systems with radically dif- 
ferent structures winch could serve 
tho same communicative functions. 

I of course have never advocated 
such a position and regard it as 
obviously false ; furthermore I have 
never claimed that every syntactical 
fact has some functional explana- 
tion. Indeed it would seem- to me 
most- unlikely that that is the case. 

Rather, the difference between us 
can be stated quite simply as fol- 
Jo ws Chomsky believes that the 
rules of syntax of nnturul languages, 
'that is the rules of sentence con- 
struction, can be stated using only 
syntactical notions: the rules, for 
him, make no reference to meaning 
or function or any other non- 
s .syntactical notion: all the rules .of 
syntax of all natural languages are 
in this sense formal. This is what 
-is meant by Chomsky’s thesis of 
the “ autonomy of syntax ”. I think 
it is unplauslble to suppose that syn- 
tax Is as autonomous as all that and 
methodologically constricting not at 
least to try out some other hypo- 
theses. If, as seoins probable, lan- 
guage evolved in human prehistory 
co serve certain needs of communi- 
cation, it is likely both that there 
will be some rules Uiat make refer- 
ence to the communicative functions 
of language and to the meanings 
oE syntactical elements, and that 
many of the purely syntactical rules 
of language will have a deeper 
explanation in terms of the func- 
tions that the syntactical forms serve 
(though again that does not mean 
that the explanations will give 
necessary and sufficient conditions. 
Very few explanations of human 
institutions ever do that anyway). 

. To illustrate these points, con- 
sider two other simple examples of 
how form and function interact. 
First, it is a. fact about the impera- 
tive mood that it takes certain 
verbs and not others, we can say 
“ Eat your beans ” and “ Drink your 
milk” but not “Weigh twelve 
stone” or “Resemble your grand- 
mother”. Why not? Why is the 
first pair acceptable and the second 
not? The answer is surely that 
Since rhB Imperative mood is used 
to indicate that the speocli-act Is 
directive, i o, it is a speech-act such 
as ordering, commanding, request- 
ing,. etc — and hence is ini attempt to 
get someone to do something — the 
verbs that take the imperative nfond 
will have to be verbs- nf voluntary 
action. For someone who thought 
weighing and resembling were 
voluntary actions,' things one could 
do at will, the second pair of sen- 
tences wouid.be acceptable. Here,, 
’as so often, an understanding nf the 
syntactical facts requires nu under- 
standing of the fiihc i ion ami mean- 
ing of the elements involved. It 
is always possible to pretend that 
the formalism works hy lust listing 
those verbs which take the impera- 
tive and those that don’t, but to do 
so misses the deeper rule that 
underlies ■ tlio syntactical regulari- 
ties. ‘ - . - ' 

Second, consider the' occur- 
rence, of “please” before the main 
verb ill English sentences. We can 
put “ please " before the verb in 
interrogative sentences such ps 

Can you open the window?** to- 
get “ Can you please oped the 
window ? ” but not 'in “ Can you 
see London from ! here on 'a- cfebr , 
day ? " We do not 1 say Can you 1 
please see London from here, on- a 
clear day ? ” • \Vhy ? .Whqt’s ; the 
. difference ?,. "! . -y&\yV;j?V 

At least part bF the" answer to‘- 
that, is that the rules for the dis-' 
trlbution of “ please “.confine It to 
sentences that can be used ro make 
requests. In the above pair the first 
can be used to make a request, the 
second not, and' “please” is con- 
fined to requests, (And why one 
can be used to make, a request and 
the other not is again a question 
that appears to be beyond the scope 
of Chomsky's tlieoriep.) Npw you ■ 
blight -think that the explanations I 
am proposing for. these two 
■ examples are fairly obvious, blit the 
interesting thing for the present 
jdiscnsslon Is that Chomsky’s 
neutral scientist cannot even enter- 
tain -them as possibilities. Implicit. 
“ W explanation of both cases is 
tne idei . that the, rules for the 
distribution of syntactical features 
ol sentences— the imperative mood 
“hQ-uie. placement pf “please , ’~- 
can fljentlon sucjii things as mean- 
JnS and; function; .. .. • , *' ’ 

..Chomsky's ' neutral scientist is nbti 
allowed fa dp that. Therbest he can 
a P. ft get purely syntactical rules for : 


the distribution of the imperative 
and “please" and then perhaps 
“explain” these rules in terms of 
meaning and function. But why on 
earth shouldn't the syntactical rules 
mention the fact that “ please ” is 
used for requests and that the Im- 
perative mood only takes verbs that 
denote voluntary actions ? 

Whenever I point out such facts 
to Chomsky he nlwuys responds as 
follows : There are many features of 
language that cannot be explained 
in terms of linguistic functions, or 
meaning, or communication, or any 
other nonsyntactic notions. To which 
the answer is : of course. No one 
ever claimed that every structural 
feature of every imtural language 
derives from some need of com- 
munication. Tile claim is rather that 
so far as we can tell structure, func- 
tion . and meaning in naturnl 
languages interact in all sorts of 
interesting and complex ways and 
it is extremely unlikely that all of 
the rules of structure can be stated 
completely independently of any of 
the rules for the use of the struc- 
tures in question. Chomsky 
describes his belief in an autono- 
mous formal grammar as “quite 
tentative ”, but in practice his 
neutral scientist gives other 
approaches very short shrift. 

In a broad sense the issue between 
us is factual and empirical ; ii 'can- 
not be settled by a priori argument. 
Yet it is a surprisingly recalcitrant 
empirical Issue because it is not at 
all dear what sort of evidence is 
supposed to count for or against 
Chomsky’s general approach. Sup- 
pose we achieved his objective of 
getting a set or purely syntactical 
rules that would generate all and 
only the sentences of English, toge- 
ther with their structural descrip- 
tions. The question would still 
remain : how do we know that those 
are the rules, or even the sort of 
rules, that people actually are fol- 
lowing ? Of different sorts of gram- 
mars which generate all and only 
the same set of acceptable sentences, 
how do you tell which one people 
are following ? The obvious answer 
is to find-out from the people, that 
is, to elicit from them a sense of 
now the rules play a role In their 
intentional behaviour. This Is the 
test we would use for other forms of 
rule-governed behaviour such as 
panies, or etiquette, or ethics. But 
it is not u ii answer that Chomsky 
unreadily accept because not many 
of his rules can meet this condition 
for reasons I will explore In the 
next section. 

The question of establishing what 
sort of rules actually -play 'a role 
m guiding behaviour, that is, of 
establishing which rules pcnple are 
actually following, is crucial for the 
present dispute because many of 
uic purely formal regularities of 
language □ro i reflections of deeper 
functional principles. Ynu can usu- 
ally stale “rules” in terms nf the 
formal notions, hut that is not suffl- 
ctqnt to show . thut these arc the 
rules that the speakers are uctualjy 
following. I will come hack to this 
question of the role of tha rules 
in de term ini ng behaviour, hut at 
present it is important to note that 
so far no one lias sucreeded in 
stating a set of purely syntactical 
rules that generate the right sen- 
tences- The effort tn give a purely 
autonomous syntax has been going 
oil now for over twenty gears and 
it Is not getting very far.' There is 
no set of such rules that all or even 
most linguists can agree are the 
rules of syntax of any natural Ian- 
guage or even of an interesting frag- 
ment of a natural language. And one 
of the features oE Reflections on 
Language is that it illustrates the 
large number of epicycles that are 
no w -needed; to sustain, the theory. V 

} •>;*. \s *. p tl ; jl •« j : ! : 

The efforts by Chomsky aiid his 
colleagues to state the rules of svn- 
tax as purely autonomous have led 
to a system of rules that Is ex- 
tremely. abstract and complicated. 
They are a long wav from having 
the intuitive plausibility that ordin. 
ary grammar-book rules have. BiU 
this complexity and abstractness, 
far from being taken by Chomsky 
as . a weakness of bis theory, . is 
treated as an additional .argument 
for th6 hypothesis that • Universal 

■ Grammar js ’ nit ■ innate feature ■ of 
the • mind (“the innateness hypo* 
thesis"). Since the rules are so 
complicated, haw is it possible for 
veiy small Children to learn them 1 ;, 
and indeed in ' -what, sense': can 

‘mature speaker Be said to know 
them since they are unable to state 
them ? The answer is that in : an 
important sense children do not 
“leaihj” them; they: have a perfect 
knowledge . of ■ universal . Grammar 
with all .of its rules: as parr ot their 
innkte .mental make-up at birth. The 
learning .process consists in part of 
triggering ah antecedent knowledge 
of the rules oE Universal Grammar 
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November £6.95 


Picturefile Series 

Roy Hudd 

MUSICHALL 
October paperback 
£1 .95 

lulinn Symons 

THE ANGRY THIRT/ES 
paperback £1.95 

Sandy Wilson 

THE ROARING 
TWENTIES 
September paperback 
£1.95 

Benoit Brecht 

POEMS 191 3-56 
Parti : 1913-1928 
Part2: 1929-1 938 
Part 3: 1938-1956 
Each volume paperback 
£1.95 

Clive Barker 

THEATRE GAMES 
November about £4.50 
paperback about £2.25 


Methuen's Modern 
Plays 

Edward Bond 

THEFOOLandWE 
COMETOTHERIVER 
£3.50 paperback £1 .50 


WEAPONS OF 

HAPPINESS 

£3.25 paperback £1 .50 

Methuen's New 
TheStrescripts 

Edward Bond 

A-A-AMERICA& 

STONE 

paperback £1 .00 

David Edgar 

DESTINY 

September paperback 

£ 1.00 

Andrei Amolrik 

EAST-WESTand 
IS UNCLE JACK A 
CONFORMIST? 
October paperback 
£1.00 


Eric idle The Rutland Dirty Weekend Book 

September *7£2.99 


I M Cornell 
■^University 
Press, 


Provocative Reading from Cornell 


,f A constructive International effort 
that deserves a vyido readership.”* 


U.S. Foreign Policy and the Future 

Edited by RICHARD ROSECRANCE. ‘ITlmoly the European Community and the Far East.** 
and forceful. ... Knowledgeable, temperate ^Publishers Weekly: "Strong individual con- 
and lucidly written, -the essays range from tributions In a positive, up-fo-date overview’” 
detente and multinational corporations to >~KIrkus Reviews. £6.80 7 

An absorbing look athow. the i 

Japanese stamped out “unhealthy” thoughts... 

Thougm control in Prewar Japan 

By RICHARD H. MITCHELL. Thfs first full- dispassionate, this book is Important not only 
,* scalb treatment oM dark chapter In Uapante ,to readers Interested in Japan; but to anyone ■ 
recent hielor^cfrawB onprevIously nedleoted ■ concerned With ouch crucial toes aa-sub- . 
’ iahd Inaccessible sources to analyze the spe-- version, - thought control, the bureaucratic 
clal methods , the Japanese developed for ’mentality, fascism, '^nd authoritarian political • 
handling Ideological offenders. Balanced and systems, £7,65 

A sharply critical analysis of the Supreme Court rulings that led to 
. forced busing, one ofthe most emotional public Issues in the U.S. today... 


The Supreme Court Decisions on Race and the Sohooia 

By UNO A. G RAG LI A, “An ouftpokpn, forcefully pre-. 

. sented expression of the view . . . that busing, could 
net have become a serious issue, much less actually 
oo our, Ih aimbat any community In America through - 
the processes of accountable, representative govern- ;• 

„ menU’-Bocfr; Forum. “A telling orHIque QfVme dlffl-, 

. 'cutties inherent In America's rriaior. Sbclai arid/ of 
; course, legal dilemma ."rrLIbreuy journal; £8,05 . y 
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J.iutfiiiii:,- M,d, f rr'-lisi Kr” ' i 1 w, "i" f suy “ bt,sid ^ 111 v know- 
«r Chine* ill u,i l( ii/irri prlii ( u suuo n KC r thv ri,,8 f. « f but 

of l lie child's ileveluiwiciil. For lil lr m 5 P rf “ k,,l «. E»gli*|i is a 
<n«.t pint t[ii> Jcinnvkul«L» of these ,n intentional 

mil's is II m; (in scions and reiiiiiiiis Sn" e,lk ’ d behaviour then it 
uutfiji sci f»us lin piiRlioin t l,c life *of £? U J d “S" 1 . Qt 1{ i ast V ri,,w facie to 
lilt' .speaker, Tlie very remoteness cond,,in '». n f adequacy of any 

«t Hie rules from uclnal speech JfcfA, Importing 10 stale the rules 
htlidvioiic find from the awareness i; , the -speaker should be in prin- 
pf sppahers of tlicir own speech £!** c p^'I’^hle of an awareness of 
behaviour is lakrn not M a weak' t°i y . ,he rules enter into his 
1 ,e ,h S nry but as an Bdcfi- £f a V 0l,r ’ Otherwise It is hurt! to 
t Iona I source of srrcngiii. ? ea hnw , one would distinguish 

Bur, once again, there is mivin . Sfi M ? !eri rb ? r J ,bi5 °f language and 
thing very puzzling shout both of language ■/fl P JSi* , n P T u e r > uies of 
these claims — that the child knows „)u,o,v^ e f„ a * ?, nal , f| ke the laws of 
the rules of Universal Gramma? nt iWliriilf® IL,Jc s must do more 
birth and that his knowledge re- must wha, I ha pP*«, they 

Mff ,S rt U u1n SC i OU | ? , T 8h0 “ C hi * behaviom- y V ° lC tn fillidin 8 i 
“ :? general characteristic . i 

? ai(l !f lp, 1 , f ti l0,ls . unconscious .. Tb ? Interesting question about s 

mental states that tho attribution tbe Innateness Iivpothe.sis is not i 

eoS« PP nn eS i t ,at 1,111 s,atQ can be- whether or not the child brings to ! 

come conscious, and without this b ? ar bis experience some com s 

? ttributio,,s Josa mental mechanisms for s 

TiJIf* J, r 03t P J anatory power, squiring language. Very few n 
that ,» nna ^ t wi, ° claims P e ®f de nowadays dispute tfiar. The si 

that hj S patient mifrorj from this *“««*•»» « white media, .isms j! 

claiuS ii-,f UI ? C , 0 i WeJ0,1S - n,otive ®lso * j*“ ct,y > H,,d "'hut is the relation of nt 
the natinr SKSm E™"" conditions 1,10 rest of the mind ? tlr 

nf J? ™«f:. ca,t,d , bccome conscious Chomsky's peculiar conception of sy 
milling. ® nd CD L n . sclo,ls of its VWM forces him to adopt a corre- mi 
And whif t T ,m i l, i in * !? ,s behaviour. JR nn *«B conception of the innate cit 
wh . 0n 1 claim that thira. are faculty of language ■ «c 

unconscious rules for Der Fnrm?„» . « . " . • acl 


■ •* tjuini rnat rncro. are »««-wny or language . 

speech-acts* I believed ha Mf^hijf ■' eomoffi? 1 "* j S 5? deed a,lt °noraou Sl 
stated the rules correctly then the muimI* J? t,d ab3 . tracc >- then it Is 

s-^r *■* Si ."STL? jsssss. s^skc 


w- that one's knowledge or English 
lut is any more abstract than one’s 
a knowledge of how ro drive n car 
al or play chess. Furtliermore no 
it theory at all has been advanced 
to — again, as far as I can see — to 
iy show how people actually follow 
3S these rules. The price one pays 
n- for the syntax is really quite high. 
>f but apparently unavoidable ns long 
is as one insists on this theory of the 
o structure of language. 

j The upshot is that the remarks 
p nbDur human nature that we are 
f supposed to learn from these 
» researches tend to be either exclt- 
, “J8 hut vague — e g, “ we can know 
so niuch because in a sense we 
already know it"— or thin where 
piecise — eg, the principle of the 
structure-dependence of syntactical 
rules is an innate feature ' of the 
bu h " iaa » ind ’ A- different and pos- 
sibly more fruitful approach to the 
mi'mf of h how l ar, 8nage relates to tile 
”‘' nd , has been undertaken hy 
several researcher.'!, for exmnnlo 

n oi'° m e ak B e rU Chn ™ - °^ forri ' who do 

that cram 111 Jr h °™ skys assumption 1 

l 

5?.®,"*®*. capacities such as the cana- e 
ac t i on . 0r perCeiwion and voluntary I 


1 V ,e . classical empiricists, Locke. 

* Berkeley, and Hume, wus . intro- 
r spectionist, and Behaviourism was 
i founded by Watson and others at 
I least partly In reaction against the 
1 empiricist tradition of Jiitto- 
spectionism. 

I used to think that Chomsky’s 
, lbe terms " Empiricism ’’ 
“H d . Rnnonaliwn " (and make no 
mistake: It is a misuse. I checked 
several standard histories and 
encyclopedias uf philosophy to su e 
if their definition of these terms 
matched my definition. Without 
« x “P! IO « tl, oy did.) did not really 
r ‘ V seemod f0 nw rtmt it was 

"^ J Vcrbal 5 wltcr u "d thnt 
Chomsky did not for a momoiit 
JJJPP®* 6 J 10 bod refuted empiricist 
epistemology. In tills bonk thuro 
are Ucfiuite insinuations (1 don't 

JS" c, l e to characterize 
them) that nmch more is at slake 

exlsten f£ a Af inj ® tllc ?I y n,1 d tho 
existence of innate ideas, but that 

questions concerning “tiio oriuin 
end nature of knowledge » and 
even “racist ideology" “„- 0 S 1 

cil'oin.w ,. vic \' l« 0.at if i 


iS&ZSffJSu'S “ 3 t- » p-SKTi taWi; 

?ble to recognize the rules as rules ’■IPllf 851? ra f cIianisni that reflects 
jj®, bns becn following all along. But ft .1 #■ f ,u e feat,,rea - But suppose 
fpi Chomsky’s uuconscinnc n,ia the correct account of tho 

s s “' ,r “ ttSSTJ M 

S’® T J-c , ' U r ,e fi?“* be "« 'tied' 

Fnrm S tn° l P a *°- nl y behaviour con- Jaiipnnoo^ 1 CS ‘ and lbat the- way 

ss^aas 1 ru,e w " h ” ut ^ 

remain "iSore" ’“y-loJiesM' 'xhl ^ 0, {f e> “ " rt t ™— an/SiicIde"' 

s: as „r'i, « • fe“.u7o‘„ h c e a%s 

sentences and srir nwi l" 8 - 111 f t!le nature ^ the meita 

ihat-fsa w vl Si ffff.fltfjiL*' -S. 


: tions and do not SS B d a e « ri £ Employed in the JqS 

■ °i 10s ’. Bu ? % SoiTTif d U ' C ° f lan ^a S e. 

the speaker k’,C d “| 1 co2rt« W>l 5 Sn ^ Iat p hom ^y’s 

■gtSffiS5 r 'i S'rJDSS”®' 

“p” 7“ -Tii.t - sx is"®.."-! svS 

; _.fie/iectionj. • on . 7\r», * e .® any serious dir«n- 


: £%mm 

^M. l i^e 0n v^*!hS P Jf 1 ^ 

Descartes, Leibni 2 8 «„w cJ I at i“? a L , ?? s * 


Cliomsky thinks 110° has SfiJJ 

He ,C of n re a lf/ lie - ' iew ,hat kll0w ' 
iw.M rea,It y 13 empirical, he 

H£B 

behavuiurist learning theory and 
h3,pothesi! “ f 1“» 

3 $l a^srtsAs- s 

that I,e a *hi ideolo 5 y "• The idea 

Bracken's chun te fl»J? ,th n P prnvnl 
"h“b y of 1 't‘l,e r T ll,y ono 

S»r te Sa .sf-tasrifui 

and slavery ”. 0£ racl “ 1 dearndatlon i 


“ , ‘«l interesting «s Set fei 
iiainely meuniiljs. 1 
book it Is not easy to filS 

what his own theory of afe', 
He used in share tho vSS 
follower J or ro Id KatzeS.?' 
nmum of nm.iuhiR.buft 
lie seems to ho more mR 

?i 2!* ,nlm P himself from i' 
(henries, nan article 1 
years n R »-» I cliur R cd 2 , ft 
posed wus still Cliontsfcy'g ^ 
of meaning with being 5‘ 
circular or inadequate, flioini' 
reaminae in this book bal 
defend that theory hut to n£ 
uccus.it ion of circularity. [ ' 
theory, ho says, is circular fa i 
i . K l ves us no way to esciwi 
orbit of conceptual space ifii 
uudes such notions' as ‘llLiv- 
meaning But unfortuhitiiuy t-. 


iff* the way irwork? 

Sffttr" SaV ^ i pu ^ 

abstract than capacity, 4 * Wall rh« 18 a bstraot. This Ieavfl« mp catd ? and 

■ ES'iSstl-ilS aa^SSSe 


DeMitu tZ ■ lationalists, 

buMhere a " d fpisioza, did - 

mechanisms^ ,nnat0 Cental 
empiricist ci„ 


;SJs 52 -tM- a 

professional lives In thd crendoV. 
the colonial S ysten;» "^rso^m 


f But unfo^taB 

says nothing to substaariaia 
! . vle, v*. Indeed most of his arm 
, *s directed not against m 
■ against H. P. Grice. On my & 
| (or at least tho 1969 version d 
which is the one he Is aiiadb 
the meaning of an mterara 
essentially tied to the speaker’s; 
tenuous In making that a»u; 
Tho elements used in the safe 
of what it is for n speaker pads 
something literally art! (!) » 
tcncos; (2) rules nttnehiflf i»4.i 
sentences : (3) conditloai jpedfei 
by tho rules; and (4) ihetaentin 
of the speukcr. 

In order to show that the din 
was circular lie would have to Ai 
tlint nt least one of the nattau 
rules, Intuit! ions, or coolie 
surreptitiously contains the ootus 
linguistic meaning I oni irjfa* 
analyse, Chomsky niabcj 
attempt to do that, and iiiii 
easy to sea hnw onu could iuki 
in doing it sinca the ideas of ni 
intentions and conditions hna 
other sorts of bolmviour whkb 
not involve semantic notions at 
Indeed these notions figure fa 
forms of rule-governed intent!* 
,H p i nnd on my analysis! 
uistlc behaviour is a species of r 
governod intentional behaviour. 


bm^lackHthe^^a^a^^ 1 ” 



. «WW ivhat ? ■ ■ 3un > 3 ' ' | 8 nuich Vnl X aKers cwnpetdiicd” 


^the 

gSM-%jaa-i6is 

be rival* epistemologies ; thev are 

aaSi 

moat famous book i* S£ rtt i? d his 


asM 5 ^ 3 L“BJC 

■Sjrfss&asfi 

sSK"S.?g‘f?S'! 

!SS 0t thmu m m,iS ays ,i,at do not 

Neithni- ^ l te unacceptable, 
groat ompirIcists^Locko Z ^Bel^olQ^ 

inferiority A.^from To Humean 
because, once you believe that ?h2L* 

ftls on?i! e 0 hl i, man menta I structures 
it is only a short step to argue thni 

from ni« lB mental structure* differ 
from one race to another. u ***« 




r aI l ort review I ha 

f centrated on areas where I d 

■ i f !l !l d ! book. But lfitic wou 
lead iF it gave the inipressli 

■ I did not mink lhat Chomsky 
ctptions of language nnd It 
tions to mind wero powerful 
many respects correct. ~Fi 

, llIs theory of languogo 
crucial ndvuulago over 
theories davolopcd by Ifnj 
pliilosopliors anil psyciiologl! 
recent doendos in thnt m 
attempted n comprehensive tl 
ono that attempts to relate the 
elements of phonology, syntM 
semantics to each othor and fa 
» human mind. • - 

(1) IIo adds €, 0r more accurs 
inut such a theory is Ihfiife 
the physical organs of- the k 
with the sole exception of>tl 
parts of the brain Involved 
higher mental functions ,4 « Si 

relevant to mm. • . 

(2j -"Chomsky’s Revolution in I 
guistics”; New York Revfar 
Books , June 29, 1972. 

(3) In Searle, J. R.. Speech Acts. 

Essay in the Philosophy ?/ “ 
- guage, . Cambridge univers 
Press, 19C9i cba P ter two. ’ 


Alexander’s campaigns' 


Geo«rey qfiap majl BaUji&e -RndaH 

} ColherM^yUan 


to defeet a Russian over the boiri 
^ WILLIAM, which Alexander did an- e M 
i occasions. He represents. •.p“ 


the li ..occasions. He represents. 

Alexander ' 6a “ ,e ?: of A II, o*D ; • peculiarly ' British category 

- - . ... . .i . talent-erf Bitoa*iann_ha ■ rnilLl tilled I A 


1Mmi ... - .-' talented amateur— ha continued JJ 

gW'-Okfwd University pres*- v*°vernment service «w bis 
£5 ^ S ’ v Fres *' occupation— faking the 8^ 

, ' .seriously: but not allowing; T 1 . 10 

Cv!H, 6 d; Aiikaiirf^ ' ; 1 "" : overrun bIa whol « Ufe. 


os a, memoir, this book, 

daLrf?Sil r *? tbe J93^ ' ant! dlf “ftalnly gratify, those people 
■SESato *o war. He wj? terms of »? 

Iff M About the bes?BriSk : ** roadfe f will find 70 games, 
of SirSS* : annotated,, for £5.9S.' That It « 


.thaft. fp P hfs fi 


Jld b© rtbre %tdraL tfc although the book b jJ 

r h ]s, frietidff ^ vco&ee-iable Btrish 'to fc The gMg- 

t nf M - a a ; themselves arfe al " - 1* -hnw 
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approach: If he lacked J-JJ 
msrnessmm 
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Fanfares for princes 


By Peter Burke 


MARGARET McGOWAN (General 
Etilinr) : 

Renaissance Triumphs 

Volume 1 : L’Entrde de Charles V 

Bi'ubcs 1515 

Intioductian by Sydney Anglo. $-25. 

Volume 2 : L’EninSe de Henri II 
Kouen 1550. 

Introduction by Margaret McGowan 
$25. 

Volume 3 : L’Entr£e de Charles IX 
Paris 1571 

Introduction by Frances A. Yates 
$24. ■ 

Volume 4 : L’Entree de Frnugois 
d’Aujou Anvers 1582 
Introduction by Helen M. C. Purkis 
$38.50. 

New York : Johnson Reprint, 


Handsomely produced, and edited 
with care, learning ana Imagination, 
these four facsimiles will appeal to 
many students of the Renaissance, 
and they also deserve to be taken 
'seriously by students of political 
thought. Trie texts reproduced are 
official accounts of four festivals 
celebrating the entry of a prince 
into a city in his dominions. There 
is the “ triumphant ” entry of the 
Archduke Charles (soon to become 
the Emperor Charles V) into Bruges 
in 1515: the “sumptuous*’ order of 
proceedings for the entry of King 
Henri II Into Rouen in 1550 ; the 
" joyous ” entry of King Charles IX 
into Paris In 1571 .(and not, as the 
titlepage has it, 1572) ; and the 
“ magnificent” entry of the Duke 
of Anjou into Antwerp in 1582. To 
study these festivals from texts is 
like reading a screenplay without 
having seen the film. Fortunately, 
all four volumes are fully illustrated 
with woodcuts, snd two contain 
colour plates a9 well. 

There are good reasons for choos- 
ing these four entries from the 
hundreds like them. The 1515 text 
is, as Sydney Anglo points out, 
the earliest printed description of 
a royal entry’’. The 1550 entry in- 
cluded a reconstruction of a Brazi- 
lian village (with real Tupinamba). 
The 1571 entry is*of great artistic 
importance, since it was devised 
by Ronsard, and the 1582 entry 
was of great political importance, 
because it marked the transfer ot 


the sovereignty of Brabant from 
Philip II, against whom the Nether- 
landers were in mid-revolt, to the 
Duke oE Anjou, 

The editors nil concern them- 
selves wirh both the form and the 
content of their festivals, with artis- 
tic nnd political considerations. A 
royal entry was a complex art form, 
involving poetry, painting, sculp- 
ture, architecture, music and the 
dance. It was n gigantic play, un- 
folding In space ns well as time, 
as the royal visitor passed through 
triumphal arches, watched mock- 
battles, listened to welcoming 
speeches nnd accepted the keys of 
the city. This art form drew on 
both medieval traditions and classi- 
cal models. It wns at once a revival 
of the Roman triumph, with its 
arches, soldiers and capLives, and 
a secular version of - the religious 


pageant, like.tho ommesane at Ant-, 
werp, with the prince in the place 
of the saint. 


As art form the entry had Its own 
Idiom, its own code. Symbolism was 
stereotyped, and arches and floats 
swarmed with personifications like 
Commerce, Concord, Fame, Fortune, 
the Virtues and the Muses. Figures 
from the classical nnd biblical past 
often symbolized abstract qualities. 
Tjiqs Hercules, who made a fre- 
quent appearance in entries, stood 
for strength and valour ; David, 
another popular figure, for libera- 
tion from oppression ; Solomon, for 
wisdom. 

The royal entry should also be 
seen as a public ritual, the most 
effective form of mass communica- 
tion in an age when most people 
could not read or write. As a form 
of mass communication it deserves 
analysis along the lines once sug- 
gested by Harold Lass well, asking 
who said what to whom with what 
effect? The answers will not be 
simple ones. 

Who spoke through a royal entry? 
Behind die actors and the artists 
stood the planners, such as Ronsard 
in 1571, or the six '^rhetoricians 11 
who 'Worked things out In the Blind 
Ass in Binges in 1515. Be- 
hind the planners stood the town 
councils, tho guilds, end the foreign 
merchants who paid for the festivals 
(how much, the editors, unfortun- 
ately, never toll us) ; and over tho 
town council oE Paris, at least, fell 
the shadow of the court. 

These voices did not always speak 
in unison, so that the'entry some- 
times conveyed contradictory 


The business of Europe 


By Edward Miller 

CARLO M. CIPOLLA : 

Before the Industrial Revolution 
European Society and Economy, 

If 90)' ^ etkuen ’ £6.25 (paperback, 

" T " " ■ J ' i ' 11 ' 11 ' 1 

Carlo Cipplla i's well known to spe- 
rialiits in, , this country for bis stu- 
dies or medieval and early modern 
Italy, end to a much wider audience 
(as editor of the Fontana . Economic 
History series, ditd author of a 


nial ' and wage-labour was scarcely 
represented '% 

This summary grossly over-simpli- 
fies Professor Cipolla’s analysis, but 
his use of economic theory to pro- 
vide points of reference gives to his 
view of European preindustrial 
society a logical structure that eco- 
nomic .history sometimes lacks. His 
approach may have its drawbacks: 
theories which. In the 'last resort, 
are rooted ip the observation of 
modern developed or developing 
economies fit some aspects of medi- 
eval and early modern societies 
awkwardly. The peasant, for 
example, cuts somewhat less of a 


eval and earl 
awkwardly. ' 


spects ot medi' 
flern societies 
peasant, for 


npmic and social. history, 
work will not diaappolm 
have come; t $. taspeqt ..ft 


those who 


nave come- expert ..ftom, tomv.a 

HHUDj 

late and illuminate. 

His subject In Before the Indus- 
trial-Revolution is the society and 
aconomy of pre-industrial Europe 
during the extended period In which, 
slowly and imperceptibly, the influ- 
ences which created the Industrial 
Europe that until recently domina- 
ted - the world were gathering 
momentum. His approach is an inter-' 
esting one. He Ipoks .at seven cen- 
turies of European, economic 
development . both from a. static 
.and a dynamic viewpoint. The 
static- picture Is informed by 
the application, of - economic 
theory to medieval circumstances: 
demand was * conditioned .by! the 
size' Ond .. structure of * popular 
tions,- but, also by a social struc- 
ture w 


figure in this book than he did In 
the real world of pre-lndustrial- 
Eurcipe. That is not, of course, to 
"say that Professor . Cipolla applies 
theozy in any Sense mechanically. 
He -does so .m a 1 way that allows 
Um to give- full Weight to the A d ‘ 


mmm 


tlo^.of the ‘‘poor”/ supply by low 
levels of - productivity, -by the con- 
‘S— — men’s 
(food, cloth* 
orgae 


represented by mills, livestock,' Europe *> 
buildings abd ships; and with ima- making 
ginatiOn, as when he illustrates the power v 
reverse of the coin of the poor reducing 
man’s world of hunger in Breughel’s Jin. f-y 
paintings of occasional village least vvilUnen 
* n ?‘ . , ..... from Tir 

. Static- analysis, moreover, occupied . from 
only half of the book and is followed ■ affair 
by an account .of 1 the dynamic in flu- made 
enefs making for change and deve* dustrial 
lopment. Here die story begins with before 
the urban revolution that followed Industrii 
the millennium, creadqg not only most i 
new economic communities .but also medieya 
a new. set of values, though, nqt these 
until plague disappeared at toe and fact,! be 
of the seventeenth century, did. towns oven foi 
Cease to: be,, biologically Speaking, brodued 
‘-large, graveyard^”. , Further, Pro- , . 

fessor Cipolla does greater Justice guilds, 1 
thanks sometimes dona. to the pro*" Tow Ievn 
grew of technology, embracing busi- end of l 
ness as : well ; .as mechanical fortunes 


messages. The main messugc was, 
in most cases, the presentation of a 
nattering public image of the ruler, 
who is described as wise uiul virtu- 
ous, a conquering hero, or a new 
messiah, and associated with collec- 
tive funtasies of justice, pence and 
prosperity, like the return of the 
golden age. However, the Brugos 
and Antwerp entries also include 
some pieces of plain speaking. In 
Bruges some of the pnueants drew 
attention to the economic decline of 
tho city, and in Antwerp tho new 
prince was reminded that he had 
obligations towards his subjects. 

To whom were these messages 
addressed ? Explicitly to the ruler 
himself. After all, he and his suite 
were the only people in a position 
to see and hear everything properly. 
The Bruges entry wus a dramatized 
petition to the prince, asking for 
economic assistance. At another 
level the entry was addressed to 
the crowds in the streets, rich and 
poor, citizens and visitors. Whether 
they really got the message Is 
another matter. Frances Yates 
thinks that they did, that “ the 
Renaissance public was able to read 
off symbolism of this kind through 
its long training in public shows”. 

The point Is a fair one,- but the 
conclusion may still be somewhat 
optimistic; Margaret McGowan 
shows that the Imperial ambassador 
misunderstood several -scenes in the 
Rouen entry, and he had presum- 
ably benefited from some sort of 
classical education. It may not 
have been till they bought and read 
the official accounts that people 
discovered what it was that they 
had seen; and this was a third 
audience, the literate minority who 
could afford to buy thesB books 
with their numerous and splendid 
woodcuts. 

Did these elaborate and expensive 
rituals have any effect? As the 
editors point out, the 1571 entry 
celebrating peace and harmony was 
soon followed by the Massacre of 
St Bartholomew, and the hopes of 
the 1582 entry were alse to be- 
■ quickly disappointed. It is hardly 
surprising that these festivals failed 
to divert the courso of history. Their 
effects arc surely to be looked for 
elsewhere; public rituals In the 
sixteenth century, like newspapers 
today, helped to shape political 
attitudes. Let us hope that these 
four facsimiles will l>e studied not 
only at the Warburg Institute, but 
also at the London School of j 
Economics. 


principal economic phases in tho 
history of preindustriaV Europe : the 
great period of medieval expansion 
1000-1300, the period of mortalities 
and high wages 1300-1500, and the 

E erlod 1500-1700 in which Europe 
egan to dominate the world and 
experienced a scientific revolution. 
That last experience os much as any 
created a basis for Europe’s Indus- 
trial revolution. 

The book concludes, moreover, 
with a chapter which seeks to ex- 
plain changes in: the balance of 
economic power in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries that were 
also a fundamental prelude to the 
industrial revolutipti. On the one 
hand, there- was the rise of Holland 
and England. Holland built upon 
the medieval development of the 
Low Countries, but added substan- 
tially to its original endowment with 
a dynamism and competitiveness 
Mjtat: made thei DuCcdi 1 hi ; Defbi?* 
Words,- “fh a factors 'no dbrokexs’ of 
Europe v,- Not least important Ip 
making Holland a world economic 
power was their “genius . . . for 
reducing costs’’. England started 
with fewer initial advantages, but a 
willingness to Innovate, to learn 
from Immigrants and accept ideas 

. from ntlifli's. M , nnnlv tfi rfno.t/i.rfnxr 

- affair 
mode 

dustrial ' aqd commercial * ’ power 
before the ! * take-off : into 1 the 
Industrial age, Meantime Italy; the 
inost advanced ■ economically of 
medieval lands,, was slipping behih<J 
these nOw copaperftors, ■; Italy, in 
fact,! became a .marginal producer 
even for Its own home market for 

E reduction costs Were kept too Jij 
y the restrictive- 1 


tejjptj 
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guilds, tho weight'd! tatadon arid 
ow levels of productivity. ' Ev the 


tech piques, during the Middle Ages 
as well as the early modern qentu- 
edfic inquiries or 
overall' view of th' 


. .. . , ictlvlty. By the 
end of the sqvantaenth century the 
fortunes- evdn of ^Lombardy 'were in 
full retteat. = There are elements 
in: that story 
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REPRODUCTION AND HUMAN WELFARE 
A Challenge to Research 

/ Review .of the Reproductive Sciences end Contraceptive 
Development Sponsored by tho Ford Foundation 
Roy O Gteep, Marjorie A Kobllnsky & Frederick S Jaffa 
This is a report on a two-year study, initiated by the Ford 
Foundation, with the twin objectives of assessing the present 
state ol knowledge about the complex morphological, physio- 
logical and biochemical processes in male and'temaio human 
reproduction and of determining what resources are being 
allocated to these studies. In addition to its broad overview, 
ilia report describes the settings and constraints in which 
research takes place. The report also oilers a number of 
substantive recommendations. £10.20 due February 

ON SYSTEMS ANALYSIS 

An Essay Concerning the Limitations of Some Mathematical 
Methods In the Social , Political & Biological Sciences 
David Berlinskl 

Here is a book of unrelenting negativism that lakes on the 
modish motley of disciplines known as Systems Analysis, and 
exposes it as a largely empty ahani : such content as it has 
turns out to involve artificial mechanisms that have no vitaliz- 
ing core of meaning. Berlinskl has taken degrees In history 
and philosophy, taught mathematics, dona research in mole- 
cular biology, and worked as a management consultant. He 
has become expert fn the weaknesses and fallacies ol systems' 
afralyald In all these fields. £10.20 dua October 

GERMAN RESISTANCE TO HITLER 

Pater Hoffmann 

Reviewing the original Berman edition of (hie book, the TLS 
considered .this "a work of which an historian in any field 
might justly be proud, and which deserves the greatest praise 
lor the way In which meticulous study of the available docu- 
mentary sources — tha number of which, In the circumstances, 
never falls to surprise — has been combined with the gathering 
of statements from contemporaries and surviving participants 
in the events to form a well-ordered, highly readable and at 
times gripping narrative.” Not lor sale In the British Common- 
wealth. £1 3.80 due Janu ary 

ENERGY DEMAND STUDIES : 

MAJOR CONSUMING COUNTRIES 

Analysis ol 1972 Demand and Projections ot 1985 Demanb. 
Tha First Technical Report ot the Workshop on Alternative 
Energy Strategies. Carroll Wilson, Project Director. 

The Workshop’s first step has been to determine, country 
by country, the energy consumption for a bass ysar (1972) 
and the projected energy demand for 1985 under common 
assumptions of oil price, economic growth rate, and govern- 
ment policy. This volume Includes national energy demand 
studies by teams from Canada, Denmark, Finland. Franca, 
the Federal Republic of Germany, Italy, Japan, Mexico. 
Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, the UK and the US. Tha 
studies are distinctive In that (1} common methodology 
and assumptions provide comparative International figures, 

( 2 ) both economic and engineering parameters are applied 
to the calculations. (3) they are quite detailed. Including as 
many as 70 separata categories of energy use. 

£13.60 due December 

THE MAZE OF INGENUITY 

Ideas S Idealism In the Development ot Tochnology 
■ Arnold Pacey 

*’...□ history of technology that refers truly to tho tech- 
nology of Asia (China, India and Japan) as well as that of . 

• the West, and moves with confidence In discussing the 
Islamic, contributions to medieval end renaissance technology ■ 
... this Is tha best book on the history of technofogy ovir a < 

wide period to appear for a long time;"— Nature. 

£4.80 dua November 

TURKISH GRAMMAR 

Robert Underhill 

Designed as a basic teaching grammar of Turkish for 
spaskere of English, this book accurately reflects the* way 
Turkish is spoken today and gives the student a thorough 
grounding in a truly useful vocabulary. U9lng the framework 
of generative grammar, tha author avoids linguistic jargon 
. and technical dismission, £13.80 dua October 

GEOTHERMAL ENERGY AS A SQURCE OF . 
ELECTRIC POWER 

Thermodynamic and Economic Design Criteria 
Stanley L. MMora & Jefferson W. Tester 
One result of the energy crisis Is the widespread search for 
alternative fuel sour&es, Thfa monograph, examining the 
technological asp sots of produoing electricity from geothermal 
sources, is intended for engineers and other quantitatively 
oriented researchers, Tha authors draw two conclusions: . 
that generating costs' can atfif compote with tha escalalqd 
fossil -fuel and nuolear generating coals, and. that geothermal 1 
resources are large enough potentially to generate an impaot 
on the energy economy. £10-30 due October ' 

THE SCOTT-STRACHEY APPROACH TQ THE, 
MATHEMATICAL SEMANTICS OF 
PROGRAMMING LANGUAGES v 

‘ ■- , r Joseph Stoy .. 

- This , took explains an approach to programming languages 
' developed-, by' .Dana Scott -(through contrlbUtfpra -to the. , 

• mathematical 1 foundation pf computing) and Christopher 

d Strpohey- (whb devised techniques for, describing, such Ian-,- . 
; g uagea in function al ter nA)* . The’ approach ' is of I mper tance - 
to all computer scientists Interested In the theory of com- 
pulation and is likely to have a future impact on ihe way . 
'programming .languages afe both taught and designed. .. 
• £17.0p due November 

DYNAMO USER'S MANUAL 

Alexander L. Piigh 111 ■ 

■Fifth edillgn, including DYNAMO III and Gaming pYNAMQ, ; 
-. £4.80 due Octpber 

; t LEARNING PNOM LAS VEGAS 

The Forgotten Symbollsm ol Architectural Form . -< J 


. . Robert venturi. Denise -Scott Brown & Steven Izenour 
Originally: publfshad In 1072,. this revised paperback edition 1 
of Learning from Lea Vegps; has & amallerv format, feweF. 

E icturea. end ft lower price* -The. book bails for archil eels to ' 
e more receptive to the tastes end values of " common ’ 
psoplp arid leas immodest In their erections' of ”, heroic ", 
self-aggrandizing monuments. , £8 Jo due February 
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An unknown Feuerbach autobiography 


By Walter Kaufmann 


Many years ago I bought . at an 
auction a long letter written and 
signed by Ludwig Feuerbach, and 
dated by him June 23, 1846. The 
Jotter is of exceptional interest, and 
I have long planned to publish it. 
Blit there were problems. 

Feuerbach was probably Hegel’s 
most original and influential stu- 
dent, and among those lie influ- 
enced profoundly was Karl Marx. 
In evory study of Marx's develop-' 
ment tlie thought of Feuerbach must 
be discussed. Their names are also 

E crmanently linked by Marx’s cele- 
rated “Theses on Feuerbach” 


which end: “ The philosophers have 
merely interpreted the world differ- 
ently, but what matters is to change 
It.” These theses, anthologized again 


and again, were written in 1845, 
and published with some revisions 
by Friedrich Engels in Ludwig 
Feuerbach wid der Ausgang dev 
klassiachen deutschen Philosophic 
(1888). 

Feuerbach’s -most famous book, 
The Essence of Christianity, pub- 
lished in 184T. was translated into 
English by George Eliot (1854). In 
the twentieth century, Karl Barth 
and Martin Buber owed much to 
Feuerbach. 

The letter covers both sides of a 
large sheet, crowding thirty-seven 
long lines on the first and thirty- 
eight on the second side, not count- 
ing date, address, closing formula, 
and signature ; and. what it offers 
is an intellectual autobiography, 1 
have been slow to publish it because 
I had great difficulty reading a few 
words, and I wanted to discover, if 
possible, to whom it was addressed 
and whether it was known. 

In Karl Griin’s edition of the cor- 
respondence ( Ludwig Feuerbach in 
seinem Briefwechsel uti d Nachlass 
sotoie in seiner Philosophlschen 
Charakterenmicklung, two volumes, 
1874) the letter is not included. But 
a long quotation in Griln’a text in 
Volume 1 (pages 11-12) is foot- 
noted: “L. Feuerbach to L. Noack. 
(Manuscript) 1846.” After that, sev- 
eral other quotations are footnoted 


“ Feuerbach to Nonck, op cit The 
wording of tho quoted passages 
often agrees entirely with tho letter 
I have, but frequently it deviates 
slightly. This raised the question 
whether Griln was careless and un- 
reliable, or whether the letter sent 
to Noack in 1846 was slightly dif- 
ferent from the one I have, which 
was written the same year. 

In one place Grtin has thirteen 
words that arc not found in my 
text] in another, nineteen. Often 
he substitutes synonyms or some- 
what different phrasing. It may be 
well to give an example. In Griin’s 
version Feuerbach says of his 
early decision to become a theolo- 
i gian: “But what I was to become 
some day, I wanted to be even now. 


tian theology.” My text reads in- 
stead: “But this future vocation I 
wanted to realize even then os 
much as possible, both practically 
and theoretically. Therefore I 
immersed myseif, even while still 
at the Gymnasium , in the Bible and 
other theological books." 

Here is another example, In the 
letter I hpve, Feuerbach writes: 
“The halfness of all theology, the 
contradictions among its basic 
principles, seemed utterly outrage- 
ous to my sense of truth and to my 
soul which desired unity, decisive- 
ness, and an uncouditional atti- 
tude.” Griin’s version: “The theo- 
logical mishmash of freedom and 
dependence, reason and faith, was 
deadly abhorrent to' my soul which 
desired truth, that is unity, decisive- 
ness , and an unconditional 
attitude 


tuat in my text, though he does not 
use all of the letter, who, then, was 
Noack ? He is scarcely remembered 
now, but in Rudolf Bigler's com- 
prehensive Philosophen-Lexikon 
(Berlin, 1912) Ludwig Noack (1819- 
85) Is identified a9 a professor and 
librarian at Giessen (a minor Ger- 


man university), ns the editor of 
Jtthrbuchcr fitv spekulutive Philo- 
sophic (1846-48) nml of the journal 
Psyche (1858-63), and as tlie author 
of more than ten books. 

Noack did not make any use of 
Feuerbach's letter in the Jahrblicher 
in 1846 or 1847. I have not seen 
his other early publications. But the 
most important questions raised by 
Griin’s quotations are resolved by 
Noaclrs Philosophie-geschichtliches 
Lexikon .* H istorlsch-blographisches 
Handiolirterbiich zttr Geschichte der 
P/iifosophie (Leipzig 1879). In his 
long article on Feuerbach (pages 
2G3-274, two columns per page) 
Noack, without using quotation 
marks, often follows the exact 
wording of the letter I have, evep 
-in places where .Griin’s version 
differs. Incidentally, he lists Grtin 
at the end dn his bibliography. 

Cleanly, the letter I have was sent 
to Noack,. who used large parts of 
it, though by no means all of it, in 
this article. GrUn’s ample quota- 
tions are very free and iuexact, but 
his deviations do not betray a con- 
sistent tendency. He evidently quoted 
from a draft ho found in Feuer- 
bach’s Nachlass. Tiiat would also 
oxplain wby he did not include this 
letter in its proper chronological 

E lace in the correspondence. The 
ict that Grtin specifically says 
“ Manuscript” in his footnote shows 
that Noack had not published the 
letter before 1874 ; and since Noack 
himself did not employ quotation 
marks whon Iib used Feuerbach’s 
text, it stands to reason that he 
did not plan to publish die letter. 
The last word, incidentally, that 
had defied my efforts at deciphering 
the writing is “ botany ”, which 
Noack had been able to road. 

For those who era not Feuerbach 
specialists— and there are Jew 
indeed who are— this succinct auto- 
biographical sketch offers an inter- 
esting approach to his development. 
But the final paragraph requires 
explanation. Xenien , literally gifts 
that hosts present to their guests, 


was the name Goethe and Schiller 
had aiven to the satirical couplets 
in which they criticized thoir age, 
in high spirits. Their use of ttto 
word was derived from Martial who 
had employed the same tag far 
some of Ills Latin verses in the first 
century ad. Tlie bnrbed disiichs 
of Goethe and Schiller had pro- 
voked many attacks on them' but 
their enemies were in no position to 
do them lasting hurm. 

My thesis, presented in a recent 
issue of tiie TLS (January 2, 1976), 
that Goellie had on immense influ- 
ence on German philosophy after 
Kant, is beautifully illustrated by 
Feuerbach, who might be thought to 
stand in an altogether different 
tradition. His first book appeared 
while Goethe, was still living, and 
the title-page read : " Thoughts on 
Death and Immortality from the 
Papers of a Thinker, together with 
an Appendix of Theological-Satirical 
Xenien, edited by one of ills friends. 
Nlimberg 1830.” 

The author’s name appeared only 
In the second edition, in 1847, the 
year after the letter to Noack was 
written. But it bccamo known 
quickly that Feuerbach, was tlie 
author, and those who felt outraged 
by his irreverent wit were able to 
keep him from ever obtaining a pro- 
fessorship. This was doubly iiurtful 
because Feuerbach liad uot con- 
sidered the book ready for publica- 
tion when one of his friends had 
it printed ; and as Feuerbach 
explains in bis letter, some of the 
Xenien in the first edition were 
actually not by him but contributed 
by the editof. These Xenien, most 
of which are identified in the 
letter, were omitted in tlie second 
edition along with others that 
Feuerbach no longer liked. But the 
tide “Theological-Satirical Xenien”. 
as well as die form, both modelled 
on Goethe and Schiller, was 
Feuerbach’s. 

The second edition no longer 
onds with this “Appendix”. It con- 
tinues with “The Author and the 
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Human Being: A Series of 

Dninoiou-i-PhiicwopIncol A pliorisms. 
1834 , ami tlicn with six furilicr 
•wciions, dated 1846. Tlie rest of the 
1846 lcttur seems ku I (-explanatory. 

. A number of words and phrases 
m L-eiieibacli’s letter were under- 
lined by him, and ihcv arc given 
here in italics. Some bf the things 
he omits are us significant as those 
he stresses. To mention only tho 
most obvious examples, ho makes 
no reference at all to M s book on 
Llmstiamty and his relation to tlia 
y° u h? Hegelians. But what he wrote 
to Nonck provides an attractive 
introduction 1 to Feuerbach. And 
that seems to have been his inten- 
tion. 

* * * 

t- .« L , Br i*, ck . 1,er £* 23 J«ne, 1846 
Estimable Sir I 

Enclosed I am returning to you 
tho .list oE, »»y writings. Only a 
single addition by my hand proved 
necessary. Yet I must immediately 
note, in case you should not have 
round out about- this yot through 
booksellers or something in print, 
that at present an edition of my 
complete writings Is appearing. 
Actually, the first volume has 
already appeared, or at least 
is in my hands, and therefore 
surely ■ also in the stores. 
It contains not only previ- 
ously known critiques and essays 
but also new pieces that correct, 
augment, and Illuminate my works 
In important ways. In the preface 
1 havo^ also furnished a few, albeit 
only brier, hints concerning the 
course and continuity of my philo. 
sonbical curriculum vitae. The same 
subject occupies me now in con- 
nection with the second volume, 
which will contain my genera! 
philosopltical critiques and thoughts; 
while the first contains my writ- 
ings on philosophy of religion. 

The third volume will bring die 
humorous-philosophical aphorisms 
end thoughts on death ana immor- 
tality. What Is to become of tiht 
prose of this work, I do uot know 
yet. but tho poetical part has 
already passed its rigorous examina- 
tion. Only approximately one third 
of the Xenien I still recognize to- 
day as flesh of my flesh. As you 
see, I am engaged in the critical 
reproduction of myself and thus 
am now giving i: the world in this 
new edition a complete picture of 
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Iti.vhoil — ill Ifjst one that is inora 
cnnipii'ic tlum lias been available 
«a far. Bui I da not mean to dis- 
u . l, 1 ,l,al amount from 
yo u plan, f know how disagree- 
owe it is to be interrupted when 
out' has conceived an intention or 
a Ihonglii. And therefore I will 

cuHUniiincaie tu you in accordance 
with your wish the most necessary 
biographical notes. 

I was born in Landshut in Bavaria 
tn the dog days of the year 1804. 
i attended the Gymnasium in 
Ansbacit. The First orientation 
ina i emerged decisively during my 
youth was not toward science but 
toward religion. This religious 
orientation did not originate in the 
usuhI way. however, through reli- 
gious instruction or preparation for 
the confirmation or other external 
religious influences, but solelv 

3flcir*°c iny3 ® l {.. through the 
desire for something that neither 
my environment nor my education 
in the Gymnasium gave to me. 

_._^ s a consequence of this orlenta- 
JL*PV j J/!®" n ’ fl{ie religion the goal 

mill calling of inn lira nml i]in,.. 
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A sense of betrayal 


By Vernon Bogdanor 


SYDNEY ASTER : 

Anthony Eden 

' 176pp. Weiclenfeld & Nicolson. £4.25. 

Lord Avon hardy presents an easy 
subject fry rite biographer. The 
absence of private papers and the 
unrevenling volumes of memoirs 
serve to discourage speculation 
about the character of one of the 
shortest-serving Prime Ministers of 
the century. Moreover. Anthony 
Eden’s political world belongs to 
that most difficult period for thu 
historian — the day before yesterday. 
Tt was a world In which British 
statesmen conceived die mainten- 
ance of international order as their 

K rlmo duty. It was a world in which 
asscr's Suez coup placed a " thumb 
on our windpipe ", and in which 
Harold Macmillan would have pre- 
ferred to pawn all the pictures in 
the National Gallery rather thau 
allow Egypt to retain Control of 
the Suez Canal Company. This ' 
world must appear more remote 
and unsympathetic to the younger 
historian than h period much fur- 
ther away in time. 

Sidney Aster's biography — the 
first since the publication of die 
Eden memoirs — hardly succeeds in 
surmounting -these obstacles in the 
biographer’s path. His account is 
straightforward and accurate, but 
does not attempt to probe the 
deeper issues which Eden's political 
career raises. 

Did Eden hold to a consistent 
and viable conception of foreign 
policy which linked his experience 
of the 1930s and his actions during 
the Suez crisis ? Mr Aster plays 
down, probably rightly, the personal 
element in the dispute with 
Chamberlain. But he does not 
provide -the key to the riddle of 
how the darling of die League of 
Nations Union became the panto- 
mime' villain of liberal demonology. 
The answer to this quesdon. indeed, 
might tell us us much, about 
changes in Britain’s position In the 
world nnd In the assumptions of 
international diplomacy, as It would 
about Eden. 

It is perhaps too soon te cast 
a historian’s eye over Suez. But 
recent work on the 1930s hna cast 
doubt on the traditional view that 
Edei) was a resolute opponent of 
appeasement. The differences 
between Eden and Hqare in 1935 
and between Eden and Chamber- 
lain in 1938 seqm less acute in 
retrospect than they seernad to the 

I irptngouiscs at the time. It may 
ie that this reaction against the 
powerful orthodoxy whose sourco 
is Winston Churchill's unforgettable 
account. of th? "ope strong young 
figure standing up against long, 
dismal, drawling ddes of drift and 
surrender " has gone too far ; and 
it would have .been interesting to 
have: been given Mr Aster's view 
as to / whether Eden in fact had 


a constructive, plturnmivc in 
uppcusL'iiicnt. 

Ellen’s entry into the Cabinet in 
J935 as Minister for League of 
Nations Affairs 'ivus i ill ended in 
reassure middle opinion that Bald- 
win had not forgotten his obliga- 
tions to Geneva. His elevation to 
the Foreign Office following the 
moral obloquy urnused by the 
Hoaro-Lnvul Agreement served 
again to show thnt Baldwin 
could preach what lie did 
not practise. Eden's appniiumenr 
was indeed " ihe bdst Christmas 

K resent the Prime Minister could 
ave given us " according to the 
New Statesman. 

But what was the precise differ- 
ence between Eden and Hoare ? 
R. A. C. Parker in an important, 
if not wholly convincing article 
{English Ristorlcdl Review, 1974), 
argues that it was a small onfe. 
Eden, according to Dr Parker, 
raised no fundamental objection or 
principle to the Hoere-Laval Plan 
until its terms became publicly 
known. He had acquiesced ill the 
dual and devious policy of Ineffec- 
tive sanctions ana concessions to 
Italy, which served in the end both 
to shatter the League and to drive 
Mussolini into the arms of Hlrler. 

It is nor clear whether Mr Aster 
lias taken notice of the points rnisod 
by Dr Porker, for his only com- 
ment upon Eden’s altitude to 
HoHre’s resignation is contained in 
the following cryptic utterance: 
“Loyalty to a colleague and the 
desire, to know Hoaro’s motives 
prompted Eden to reject resigna- 
tion in a situation- clearly embarras- 
sing to himself.” 

As Foreign Secretary, Eden did 
not dissent in principle from Cham- 
berlain’s attempt to secure a 
rapprochement with Italy. Eden 
was, indeed, hiniselE responsible for 
the “Gentleman’s Agreement” of 
January 1937, and the process of - 
accommodation had begun before 
Chamberlain became Prime Minis- 
ter. Probably the best explanation 
for the- rift with Chamberlain is 
that Eden demanded more con- 
crete assurances from the dictators 
than th6y were prepared to give — 
“They collect nut they do not 
subscribe ”, was his rueful com- 
plaint. Gradually differences of 
emphasis hardened into a real dif- 
ference of principle, und Cham- 
berlain's. methods of direct diplo- 
macy loft Eden with little alterna- 
tive but to. resign;, although, ns 
Mr .Aster notes, Eden's previous 
commitment tn the principle of 
appeasement inhibited him from 
mounting a fuil-scala attack on the 
Chamberlain government ‘ and, ill 
Harold Nicolson's words, he suc- 
ceeded only in “ missing every 
boat with exquisite elegance ”, t 

It was the brushing aside by 
Chamberlain of an approach from 
Roosevelt thnt convinced Eden ho 
could no longer work with his Prime 
Minister, and the attitude of the 
United States to the rule of Jew in 
international affairs forms the guid- 
ing thread which links the Eden of 
the 1930s with the Prime Minister 
of tbfe 1950s. Mr Aster does not 
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appreciate that the Suez crisis of 
19SG a cannot be understood without 
considering Eden's personal involve- 
ment in tne Anglo-Egyptian Agree- 
ment oE> 1954, wnereby the evacua- 
tion of British forces from the 
Canal Zone was combined with a re- 
affirmation of the Constantinople 
Convention of 1888 guaranteeing 
freedom of navigation through the 
Canal. 

Eden had negotiated the agree- 
ment against the opposition nut only 
of the Suez group, but also of 
Churchill. .,Hls advocacy of the 
agreement was ba&ed on |ho premise 
that the rulers of Egypt could be 
trusted, end It was instrumental in 
persuading the Conservatives' to 
accept so unpalatable a 'te treat. 
When, therefore, Nasser national- 
ized the Canal Company • a few 
weeks after the last British ^soldier 
had been evacuated, Eden, like 
Chamberlain after Prague, felt n 
sense of personal betrayal. 
Maddened by Dulles’s duplicity and 
Elsonhower's waffling, lie prdored 
an expedition whose objective was 
as imprecisely formulated as Its 
execution was muddled. An exer- 
cise which required calm foresight 
and planning ]f 1c was to succeed 
was carried out in an atmosphere of 
panic amounting almost to hysteria, 
' Thfe failure of the operation was 
assured when Eisenhower and 


Dulles committed the United States 
to outright opposition. For Eden 
was neither an imperialist of the 
Aniory school, nor an Isolationist as 
Chamberlain had been : lie had 
believed in Britain's responsibility 
for maintaining world order, but it 
was a responsibility that could nof: 
be exercised in the teeth of opposi- 
tion from a new and more poworfiil 
international policeman. Hugh 
Goitskcll's nl tern uiive version— a 
White Man's burden morality play 
in which Britain’s uso of force was 
to depend upon the arbitrament of 
the united Nations— attracted the 
bitm peasants of twenty years ago, 
but appears equally tarnished now. 
It was Eden’s attachment to the 
American alliance also that made 
him so sceptical of participa- 
tion in the movement towards 
European unity in the 1950s. 
Ho played what was probably 
a crucial role In prevent- 
ing Churchill's noncetime admini- 
stration from maintaining its Euro- 
pean commitment ; nnd this, more 
than Suez, has been his most en- 
during legacy to British politics. An 
explanation of Eden's attitude to 
European unity would illuminate 
much, but Mr Aster eschews expla- 
nations end issues conventional 
judgments throughout. It Is a pity 
that an opportunity for reappraisal 
has been Tost. 
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DINGLE FOOT : -- 

British Political Crises 
221pp. William Kimbor. £6.50. 

S5i* i Dingle Foot writes nil British 
political crises with unique 
authnrity. His thesis is the elimina- 
tion of the historical Liberal Party 
from Westminster’s corridors and 
a he is able to boast with justifiable 
cbntplacence, " I was of course 
present at all the Debates which I 
describe”. This gives a special 
vividness to his story which is not 
one of wiiicb we huvo reason to be 
proud. ■ However, the survival of 
our parliamentary democracy In a 
period when so many other systems 
succumbed is a hitherto unacknow- 
ledged miracle. Sir Dinglo, by his 
long years of parliamentary service, 
is well qualified to remedy our 
ignorance of tills fact. 

The story begins with a prologue 
set in 1886, with tho secession of 
the Radicals from Gladstone's last 
government on the issue of Home 
Rule for Ireland. Gladstone was 
temperamentally no home ri ler, but 
was more closely allied with the 
Radicals thou the Wliigs. He did 
not expect to take tho Whigs with 
him into the battle, but tho defec- 
tion of Joe Chamberlaiu nnd the 
radicals was a blow from which lie 
could not recover. Thereafter the 
Liberal Party stumbled to disinte- 
gration and defeat. Sir Dingle, a 
faithful party man, chronicles the 
stages. 

In 191(5 the Conservative mem- 
bers of the first wartime coalition 
found that their support had been 
transferred from Asquith to Lloyd 
George without consultation. In 
1922 they took their revenge and 
abandoned their titular fenders, 
who sided with Liayd Gear go ; and 
In 1931, when the Labour Govern- 
ment collapsed, the Conservative/ 
Liberal Coalition flint succeeded 
owed its shaping to the illness of 
Lloyd George, who -was. not. avail- 
able, and tho .promptness (vlcfi 
which Herbert Samuel, his Liberal 
successor, made himself available 
to the 1 royal summons. Tito so- 
called National Govern moot lasted 
until 1940, when Winston Church!]] 
took over and riio Liberals were 
never considered as a major party 
witlt a mission .ugain. 

Sir Dingle's admiration Is for 
Gladstone, but ho Is scrupulously 
fair to Lloyd George and- oven 
Asquirhlims are -fronted more than 
generously. The forogiOund figures 
naturally domino te, hut General 
Dyer Is ait example of a figure (not 
' in Parliament) who is not over- 
looked, and the lesser figures in 
the coalition government ore fairly 
appraised. 
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SELECTED POjfcMS 
OF TUDOR AROHEZI 

. Translated by MICHAEL IMPEY andBRTANSWANN 
* Uiertty critics unanimously agree that Tudor Arghwl is, 
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BENNY ANDERSEN " 

Steeled Poems ' ■ r ', •• . i ■ ;; ‘v 

Translaied by, ALEXANDER TAVTXljR , ,v : ; 

To InlrojueoBennp Antferscnte English readers, Taylor has : ,1 
worked With (Ho poet, selecting and translating poems front ? • ' 
the eight books now available In Danish. The remarkably . ’ 
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( GEORGE SANiTT 

Corrcspomlaiice 

Volume XI: Avi il JSS2-juin 1ISS 
Edited by George* Liibin. 

821pp. Paris : Gamier. J20fr. 

After an interr upiioii of two unci a 
half yea is, Georges Liibin bas been 
allowed io resume his labour of 
love. This eleventh instalment of 
w^at readers of TLS already know 
to oe a monument of twentieth- 
®®"* ury . t‘«ruvy scholarship, has 
appeared thanks to a public appeal 

r ji a fiss^ja&iss: ^ 

f /S,! 1 "' volume or the t^inje 
or the venture — involving u further 
doaen vo umes. Certainly it is a 
venture that deserves to continue' 
there, is no need to dwell on ?« 
qualities, already amply extolled in 
these columns, except to say that 

schni»poii' S ' Very hi 6" standards of 
SM-Jb'P are stolidly upheld In 

SHartSl V °L ,,me a,,d l,1Q t me puK 
0 fthete h ft economizing a ifrtle , 
“veil ranrinuM In serve him 


with a handsome dust-juiket nor- 
trait from the period emon-d, a 
small but eloquent selection of 
photographic documents, and the 
full indexes and historical mill 
J ,otts M . Luhin aii.di.cts 

S»i. t ”L Qn .. ll, . G,vn ' and for 

the reader with u little leisure, this 
J ** fascinating accnimt 

aW* everyday life ,.t 

mtnof i of 811 “tensive if 

partial i lew oF the political situn- 
tion in the first two vears of 
Napoleon Ill's reign ; and' a .series 
qF insights into the jungle of mitre 

KS PUb "' Shi " 8 


detailed written nr gum on is nnd 
lienrt.poi.nngs. AIm,. during « large 
pan of ill L* fifteen uumtlis covered 
here she is painfully consrious of 
the fact that Napnlenn’s censnrs are 
ttriitiniaing mosr nf , v |nu s |„. 
ui trusts lu the ntficiiil post. VViiul 
* nniv ‘ ““tiling torriblv exciting 

«r i 2lf n i» : nvw lwcrs c {n ° I«vers 

Ull, It appears) family bust- 

ups, no revolutions to pulroni/e 


As usual, the instalment appears 


One can, on the other hand 
u J* de . r * t8r, d that the publisher 
should have balked, in the present 
depressed state of- the book Se 
UJ Pf suce, at the prospect of as 
volumes again of a series 
Ifh™.- 1 ’ I,0,veve r ii^essary for any 
hbraijr or specialist seriously inter- 
«¥* 1 ni . n . eteen tb-cen t n r v | i t eru Vy 

hlstor y. becomes progrev 
Eft lesa attractive to individual 
purchasers of single volumes A 
po i nt in ber life. Sand’s eccen 
trie and evpntful love life and poll 
deal career are over. She 
become more circumspect in her 

*2 fact a thm 8 h e “* the ,eader of 

JB 

with her rather than exchanging 


- — HKUI C; 

The primacy of design 


Though two-thirds of the lyiu-rs 
leie were previously mi publish,^ 
they me somewhut predie table • Us 
some would say, are mmiy.t £ 
nunor novels. Vnny new corns' 
pon dents appear, hut they are all 

EKrfr 1 , r, v l L ,(ktd * and evLm t " 
indefatigable M Liibin cam, or 
colour them much. Of the “ nut in " 
names mentioned on the dust-jacket 
SL uctor-producer Fri- 

|Ej® . Lc,,,l,ft, 0 1 “ ni1 the publisher 

itet/ei in. conn t fi»|- ninre than n 

?^St2 isiSSS 

nons in end. volJme. The h,terS 

!,« ly hes elsewhere. VwiSSSSS 

iettel'q c ® u «« eou s series of a dozen 

& oft J6r6me Na P°Jeon, 

SJpaswiSrS 


Fiammarion 
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I By Robert Speaight 

JACQUES CDPEAU : 

Regis tires 1] : Mollere 
Edited by Andrd Caban is 
361pp. P oris: Galiimurd. 85fr. 

Hie second volume of Jacauea 
Copeaus Registres is devoted 9 to 
, 55W M4 ■ better introduction 

SmitetiS 081 dran, kliat could not be 
im^ined. Here are prefaces' to 

miTih°h.i 16 P u aySf , in*w«P®ra«d with 
much biogrnphicBl detail— f or noth- 

I hfr h„ e M hn res Jife# and nothing 
A as r b „ e “ .wiim nbom him, 

SfmfsiJK 8 curiosity. From 
««« 5 p . o£ his coniempoiaries— 
more Qr less authentic— -and the 
judicious od miration of Boileau, to 

£n J? , . c t r,iin ^aments of Vof 
^io and the emhuslasni of Goethe 
*e conspoctus is remaAably com- 
plete, warmed as it is by Coneau’a 
a ¥“‘Pathy fgr every -aspect 
does »« enter 
nef M f 6 ° f Mflliftre’s 

S? P hvSn LLi eeSluol, f. ,,lKr ‘ Iage{ if 
pe hypothesis is well founded ha 

Mid 0 ”' dSirC in ( dic,,lc *« Mo^ra 
■*,«"«» throughour Is the dSLn,! 

f.. ™&v nd "" " ni)bl « se 

at. Gopeaq’s own career, 

alAAK ° £ Prelailcal in his. 
personality, might tempt one to * 

f3fVw, 6a "°B ld ^ avB foun d him- 1 . 
"IfiJiJSWS 5° Racilie « for whose 
‘fwlaive conversion the j 
JjgLiEfj™?" 15 , **f Moliftre and his , 
hard ly suggest a ! 
to h? Ther f £ poetty in M^lldre; 

SSsS?i. SH r ei «? r d C 5P eau rioes dmely ; 
f to ‘‘La Gloire du Val-de- 

®race. ; Tjtit ifi ■ his plays this is 1 

SSS’Enff langi- 1 

HSSiiJy . . correspondence t 


whM the, tufco themselves tno seri.. 

Jjilffl'WfcSS'ffla 

Je ri °°lg. u 4 - g ° rl ) e 1 -. c ' es, | *> fariiiion 

F?S s ! "7 ,t, i c h of the Comidie 
Boulevards, enabte ? tt,re des 

&re tb He 0Ol H 0f tl,e with 


pf U. SSB.'SSfr'.T X& s 

^•S&wsaitsTE 

Sk 

■ So there is no trace of conde- 


ss,"^ “.™s' ■; ,r ^; nf 
: Ssv's 

d w1,s oc r r\" fr' -S351S 

5 pSU«i e BSr- « 

3 reived by the spectetm! NorXes 
! b t,.i° mp l P"' . °t the censorship 

I aa p*.r,, m 

: uflyLajs^&trts 

, «ar of a musician, aud if dancins 
i ®" d music were called fof, h, 2 ■ 

fhp?rU° aupply them - H® took The? 
theatie, as every grout druniatist 

! , L^Sd C l2fl t, VCry * mi,Ch “ S ,lC f OUIU 
tt, and loft is rajavumitud by what 1 

hie- ooWmeniBlor described as 

ms Jen naif ”. \j Q d Jd tt h5J 

fjOO- 1,1 _ 9 much shorter space of 
titne, was able to da — fount! n cum 

Sen' * This cUmbi" ", Q,,rfi 3o tfiilE 

*2'L C ? mb i nlU,0n °f OXPCI'I- 

l i lea *‘’icul practice 

« A- , Iu tlculoi,s sc bolnr.sliip ‘ should 


ClUUeXt) to F|fU|-y nnd ii . I' 

sfiwwySS 

r^«7h^»SS 

mi ,l " Wi °'» bo “He^5j. 

re la fe. , 

1C Hires and cnllealJ ' 

m m wi pu li I i s ! i el s’ tleatShni? 15 
ig PImhw ril uully aMiS'^W*;* 

i s juirtlen .she | HS , l|,e 

f »>■'» Hiere » l,y i s W, , c 2 ,a ^ 

nut gniwing i-L>tinu« „r „ of B a. 

■ s unist-sccreiurics qui s . ervaj mt" 
■I. (iituittivc ui«d‘ T 18 sifll r l 
s > nwilior, hut civarW^ui'^l 

e m hi* feet in lSis M a ?^fc!- 

urtlst, und Hiilaneo 
II wuy ilirnugli J iniliid 
*; ber niu liter’s diviirlo J n m i^“^ 

■’ fin! hy . IlL ’l' cn '«i«m ndvke^Peff 

1 Bu In ed ° ‘here “is m?e “f i< h a ^ 

i mother he Nini wSi w ' 

■’ »w ci a u K i:\e«' , '^^ a Sfc r £r > 

■ ic* purems xquaRble ov« t- 

1 & a? fol?r, u%t*;k 

S^yscMSg" 

ot which ronfes with her 
hut in each of which she fciStf 

writlno* w* a . fe,v w«lts ef^l 
Hap Pmcss too (ttoJSr 

?iSn f " I * a,her of 

JlJ \ acceptance ”) aVaf 
E ubMst^ 

-SSiM JfaSij 

H’bsbma Htumlmds; antf«Lh»‘- 
tlf R ihn IL I f , e, * d ? she can rchnl .. 
r.fnri^® j S ie K, ‘«cs in one of h- 
2 P nd i s to Solange: 

Srnt ? n t,,, Ciit pas Rrand, ii «; 

J2iu e L ce . nc ^° n| i ,as 

tanco et do haute voUe. Coha 
;>« pa . s ma f«mte. Je ne sub®! 
At.fi „ princoss c conime toi et ji 1 
f 5 ® 5 , ''clarions suivinf bb! 
5 * niple , a el mes instlncti fc 
rot i aite et de trnnquiliil& ,, It a • 
i ,n , ,mn « in8 *be rtiiwi 
u? u i° *. hughs with which Moon ■■ 
SriHvJi'i * Bo m’ges, or Marie Dorri 
Hn* I d ,ava 85 et ‘ lad this sratemflt 

5uh hSi2»7. fram u woman a,,u | 



By Martin Tiirnell 

PRANCIB F: BURCH : ' 

fur Tristan Cerbibre 

e?2?P®JuS tts au pobte 

B^irettribres : antiques j e concet? 

177pp '. Paris: NJzet. 2S.G8fr. 
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Providential tribulations 


By John Raymond 

MAD AME de~SR VIGNEl 
Correspondence 

Vol 2 : juillet 1 675-sept embre 1680 
F.dited by Roger Duchbne 
1,609pp. Paris: Golilmard. 105fr. 

The second volume of Madame de 
S^vlgn^’s letters begin in July 1675, 
with France still numb from the 
shock of Turenne’s death in battle, 
the great captain struck down by 
that fatal bullet, fashioned and 
its weapon primed from all eternity 
in Mme de S£vign£’s unproviden- 
tially providential imagination. It 
ends five years and some thousands 
of footnotes and variant readings 
later, at the beginning of September 
1680 with her plaguy but brilliant 


and understand ably disgruntled 
.cousin, Biissy-Rabutin, questioning 
Ytiat providence for himself and bis 
widowed daughter, Mme de Coligny, 
both of them unaware of the ter- 
rible things that are to happen to 
them in Roger Duchfine’s . third 
volume : “ Je demande pardon & la 
Providence, ma ch&re cousine, mais 
j’al grand neine & trouvor bon quo 
les plus Jolies personnes ne soient 
pas toujours les plus heureuses et 
les plus salncs.” 

B ussy, is ' on inimitable display 
in this volume, full of gtiillordise 
und invention, metaphorically twirl- 
ing his great moustaches, the more 
so because for most of the time ha 
Ms in eclipse and must cover his 
frustrations with bravado and 
panache. 

He delivers his epistolary punches 
right and left on every subject In 
the world and every topic of the 
day. whether ic be tne proper 
definition of the honndte homme 
(this to Corbinelli}, the merits of 
P&re Rapin as an ancient historian, 
or La Princesse de Cfdves, about 
which he -expresses hiinsejf so 
magisterially yet so irritably as to 
make his indictment the starting- 
point of all subsequent criticism of 
that great adventure in the novel. 
He offers his deeply biased opinions 
freely and seemingly artlessly as 
the judgments of Rn independently 


minded man of the world living n 
I'Ctircd life who Is alsu an honorary 
but acclaimed iiiun of Ictlcr-S, better 
known to his own world as a mini 
of court and camp— though lie is 
no longer welcome at Versailles (let 
alone at Marly) and is, hi fact, in 
exile oil his estates, his further 
military promotion having been 
temporarily halted by his sovereign. 

His cousin little recks his 
ncedlings or aspersions. She has 
no need of her divine and 
sympathetic sixth sense here, hav- 
ing a Just and terribly exact know- 
ledge of how tilings stand with 
Bussy. She knows that his bile 
against others stems from his know- 
ledge of bis own fallen condition, 
the mistakes that he has made 
throughout h\s life and which he 
would repeat tomorrow if given half 
a chance. She realizes that his 
strictures against her friend Mme 
de La Fayette’s book spring from 
his belief that it has been more 
than half written by his old enemy 
M de La Rochefoucauld, a man who . 
lias systematically belittled and cut 
him down to size, as Saint-Evrfimond 
was to do later in the century. 

La Rochefoucauld's death in the 
spring of 1680, fortified by the last 
rites of the Church administered 
by the inevitable Bossuet, is one 
of three great gaps made in Mme 
de Sdvignfi's life within six months 
during this period. In August 1679 
Cardinal de Retz died. The loss of 
that intractable but, to her, all- 
sufficient charmer was a great one. 
While the world still wondered- aL 
his Eminence and still had its 
reservations about him, she would 
seem to have felt (from some dis- 
creet boasts that she made to her 
daughter) that in certain respects 
she Imd known Und valued him at 
his own costing better than anyone 
else. She was loud in despair and 
regret, especially about the inheri- 
tance which, had her child managed 
matters better with de Retz, might 
have gone to Mine da Grignan. 


iricnt in the funnier fortress of 
Pignerol. ITcyinusly, in ihc middle 
of March, had conic La Rochefou- 
cauld's turn. In the midst of her 
distress for ihc duke’s old com- 
panion, Mine dc la Fayette (“ tout 
1c nioiule se console, hnrmls elle ”). 
the writer finds time for a veiled 
fling at tiic- king: “ M. de Marclllac, 
a present M. dc La Rochefoucauld, 
est d6j& rerourn£ & son devoir fhe 
was Grand Veneurj. Le Rol l'en« 
voya querir; il u’y a point de 
douleur qu’il ne console.” 

De Retz, Fotiquet, La Roche- 
foucauld. For a moment she seems 
to have coine to the end of her 
tether, protesting to her daughter 
that she is strangely in want of 
them nil, lost to the remembrance 
of music or pleasure : “ In vain 1 
wish and wish, it is the same dull 
uniform way of IHe, sometimes in 
one suburb, and sometimes Jn 
another, or else with our sage 
widows.” And, she adds, "M. tie 
Grignan m'est blen ndeessaire, car 
j'ai un coin de Foiie qul n’est pas 
encore bien mort.” 

But at this point M Duchgne 
strikes in : 

Cct aveu caracrgrlse parfaitemont 
le persomiage de Mme de 
S£vlgn£ & cette 6poquc; la tris- 
tesse l'emporte de plus en plus sur 
la galllardise autrcEols vantfie par 
ses portraitistes. La retenue du 
ton ne doit pas masquer le dfcsar- 
roi absolu dans lequel elle vit 
depuis le depart de aa fille. . , . 
Sa vie -triste et imie lui apparait 
comine un dchec. Par a doxa lament, 
e'est dans la solitude des Rochera, 
ou elle apnrofondira sa concep- 
tion de la Providence par la lec- 
ture et la reflexion, qu'elle 
trouvera un nouVel dquilibre, 
fondd sur une nouvelle sagesse. 

M Duchgne is a magnificent 
editor. Like the terrifying monarch 
whom his heroine lived under for 
most of her life, his eye is Olympian 


hut nil-searching^ dr-lighting in the 
mosl niiiiuu 1 particulars. He gives us 

genealogies and relationships galore, 
furnishes all details of plays and 
operas and sermons, weddings and 
funerals and celebrations ; lie delves 
in siowards 9 jeroun i- books and 
regimental niusrer-rolls, and cuts 
through the tangles nf contempor- 
ary medicine. He gives his readers 
the proper recipe Tor making Hun- 
gary water and unravels the double- 
entendro nf the word modestie as 
an article of woman’s clothing — 
used with a grim, unknowing but 
uncanny prophecy by Mme de 
Sfivigne when discussing her grand- 
daughter Pauline. This was tho girl 
who was to grow up lo be Mme de 
Simiane, the hird-wirted ilduote 
whose destruction of her mother's 
letters to her grandmother in the In- 


terests of propriety hns left us with 
no means of making up our minds 
as to 'the raul nature of the mother- 


daughter relationship. 

The tale of that spring and early 
summer of 1680 when Mme de 
S&vignA and the " Bien Bon ”, her 
unde, the abbd, boated slowly down 
the Loire and journeyed on to her 
home in Brittany, is among ths 
great calm stretches of seventeenth- 
century literature. For us and, we 
may be permitted to think, for her, 
it was and is rest and refreshment 
For M Duchgne, most penetrat- 
ing and uncon dilatory of editors, it 
Is a turning-point in her life. She 
is beginning to make her soul. “ Et 
tels passages”, he has already told 
us severely and with unction, 
sur la peur du jugement de DJeu 
ou alt contraire sur la .s£r£nit£ 
d’une fin chr£tlenne sont ausst 
beaux et beaucoup plus dmouvants 
que les r£cits classiquea de la 
mort de Vatel ou du passage du 
Ehin. . .. . Elle a eu quelque 
chose & dire et le don de le bien 
dire. Cola suffit pour lui assurer 
le saluL lht£rairc. 


Early in April 1680 she had learnt 
that Fouquet, her former admirer 
and benefactor, the once prepotent 


Problematical pulsations 


and Maecenas-like minister of 
finance whom she had championed 
En his disgrace and fall, had died 
after . seventeen years' imprison- 
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By George Craig 

MICHEL BUTOR : 

Illustrations IV 

145pp. Paris : GalH mord. 27fr, • 

For anyone who, unfamiliar with 
Michel Butor, has just picked up 
tills book, a first question might 
well be: Illustrations of what ? With 
closer, acquaintance, idle Inquiry 
becomes unavoidable challenge, a 

S uest ion with mbre than oue mean- 
ig: not only “ what are these for 
us 7 ", or " what arc they for 
Butor ? ”, but " what kind, of rela- 
tion is being suggested ?” 

The pages have an upper, . a 
middle and a lower band along 
which run sequences of words. As 
one sequence runs out it is re- 
placed by another — overlapping, 
moving from band to band, now 
related, now disjoined ; punctua- 
tion achieved, across tne grid of 
spaced, by recurrent words, appar- 
ent indicators of growth and con- 
tinuity rather than of separateness, 
and by one recurrent text. 

Not the least interesting feature 
of die book is that it mokes such an 
abstract account oddly appropriate ; 
a kind of common denominator. 
For to read llliistrations IV is to be 
asked to -jnoye simultaneously in 
two worlds more or leas equidistant 


Therese 

Bertherat 

at Carol Bernstein 

Le corps a ses raisons 

Pierre-Marie 

Doutrelant 

Les bons vins 
et les autres 


association^ - preduentioiu ; tne 
Other, -that of deliberate formal ex- 
periment ; the whole operating as 
hint rather than statement, There 
is, notoriously, <me territory where 
such - worlds can coexist— -dream ; 
and since Butor has . recently, with 
Matter* da r Sites, begun explicitly , 
to , prospect 1 that: terri E&ryi *he 
status of: these nominally - dlstHibt v 
,c illustrations, seems almost 
obtrusively problematic.! flfd they 
notes towards? fragment* oF ?„.db~ 


dulgent as It would be contemptu- 
ous? 

More titan most writers, Butor 
requires of his readers that they 
make their own pathways through 
his words and patterns : <c form ” 
and “ meaning *’ will be for each 
What that journey of exploration 
yields. But. even Mi those familiar 
with, add. ready to accept, this 
challenge, the answer to that dis- 
quieting question is nor altogether 
clear. Oddly, It is not the free- 
running, associative sequences but 
those with explicit forma! organiza- 
tion that push the doubt to tho 
front. It is in tlio central band of 
each page that, for the most part, 
the type Is boldest. These eye- 
catching titles and sequences,' in 'all 
tlieir variety, continually' remind 
us of authorship : the fact of com- 
position and the personality of the 
writer. - But the foibles and pre- 
occupations of tho private man do 
not so much counterpoint aa 
repeat in a louder voice what tbq 
free-running sequences-' _ convey 
more subtly. Where Matter* de 
rives created a form adequate to 
the play of- public and: private, 
inner - aud outer, Illustrations IV, 
despite tite implications *of typogra- 
phy, layout and, at moments, text, 
goes no farther than hinting at a 

t iosslble unity. In the three-part 
ti vent ion, one part lias got out of 
badd. 

This said, there is, in the . detail, 
much to admire: the sequence 
” L'oeJl des Bargassea*,’ with its 
stomp tu ops play in abund and mean* 
log . pf water-images j ■ rhe . contrast* 
in a: yurgef and ebbs of. -griaes theft 
lzed fear h* “ Conditlopipeinantf 3 
the 1 sense . of number and pattern, 
at work in ** Octal” and blsownorei 
above all, the repeated notation of 
breathing. 'A sense of subtle and 
variable pulse runs throughout, an 
indicator of whet might have been. 


The :■ Association- des Amis - de 
Jacques JRiyjbre et Atafa-Fp Under 
■wb* formed at Vj rd flay id March, 
I975r -Its aim- is jo provide admirers 


cards from.?' . • • • ■- !' 

- Again, the ’ dosjBii or a^aetouencas „ 

very *0 dHde|y in. hm* aha scope 
{lyrical prose-pbetiy, . ilever-ctew 
versfea. fragments of private letter*, 

fi asticBies l the -pain-cedtrad wander- 
igs of s patient, before ^surgery s - 
the -whole interspersed withrT>rtef 


olympian 1 common tffriey- . ou' the 
varying forte and : content) that at 
first i tha. only possible^ unifying 
prihdpla sbems to fie that . ot Bator’s 
nerve. Might all tiilarfhq thought-: 


nerve. Might ail ■' this*- raja raoujpjt- 
comes, be -the highly deMbefafe, 
randomness ' which only a success* 
ful writer could risk i. as self in- 
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m r Cinquanteriairs de- Id .mart de 
Jacques Rivtere . 1925-1 97S (142pp. 
20fr, 30fr abroad) the Association 
pahifsheB, , Apparently for 1 tiw first 
tfoifc. the . text di a... lecture that 
Riviere gave oil- Aiain-Fpuririer 
wen- a ■ jprlfiorier-ot-war Jn Switier- 
fei'-aisC art «*say by Audi'S Guyon 
on <the ir|ertdchln of the pair, Thera 


on me iqenuehm ot the pair, Thera 
is e stirvey pf the ww in tyhich the 
aixnivprsajry was bandied by various 
fMraab f ; »nd . fhforhiatiou- • about 
Ririere*a .>hAt . cbrreipondbrice aod 1 
the doemnertts both. wrlterB, assem- 
bled, by Isabelle 'Rlvifcre^; - 
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I The Spoiled 
I Child of the 
I Western World 

. I The Miscarriage of (he 
I American Idea Ift Our Time 

henry fairlie 

£4.95 September 30 

Hflnry Fnirlie. some lime chief 
editorial wriler on The Timas, 
columnist on The Spectator and 
the Daily Express, author or The 
Kennedy Promise, has written a 
major new hook on the foynder- 
•ng ol the American dream. 

‘What Henry Feirlie has to say ■ 
is vary much worth hearing.’ 

New York Times 

The Sign of 

/ Jonas 

/ THOMAS MERTON 

I c 3.95 

I J h0 , socond purl of Merlon's 
| sP'rJluel journal begun In The 
I Seven Stprey Mountain. Hera he 

SSSi. " 0l i. 0n ! y hls Personal 
“SHIS L n , ,hB . Hv ® vaare which ■ 
culminated In his ordination aB 
a pneBt but a life of silent work, 
fasling and meditation. n 

Africa's Three 
Religion’s * 

GEOFFREY PARRINDER 

£1.76 September 23 

fifl/S'?! 81 ! .revised edition of 
nOt 0 J , n A/fiC * Published as a 
SfiSn ° n AMcfin Traditional 

‘This book ia one of the first 
?wT P 'fk to fl,VB 0 auel insight to 
thrQ ® religious traditions, 

In the Sfl h ? m aa maior ,ao,ora 
nations today. erner 0 an ‘- African 

Tlmss Literary Supplement 

John Maher ; . ' 
of Delancey 
Street 

GROVER SALES ^ 

£3.95 Illustrated 

q?«o. M e her L 0l 'P d0d 'Pe Delancey 
Strae Foundation in San Fran- 
oTscos classiest district to pro- 
vfda a self-supporting, prolftable 
^ hera ,ha iunky and 
w*J, riminal ; a ® :he had been 

Snd ft«rn 0 - U 1 W0k ,ha,r habl ‘ a ' i 
and earn an honest living. . 1 

irlii 8 . is sP^ndid, the por- ] 

trait very true to We ; . ; H 1 

... Hephzlbah Menuhin ' 


Sailing ana selling 


By J. S. Bromley 


AUUUSTIi TOUSSAINT ; 

L'Occnn indion an XVlIfe sifecle 
333pp. Pari-r : Fluinniarion. Jfflfr. 

If it is a mere sign of the limes that 
flu? publishers prefer his masterly 
textbooks to the original research 
wnlcli. Aueiitio Toussaim, formerly 
archivist of Mauritius, still likes to 
undertake, one must ask if it is 
simply personal 'inclination that has 
moved him to write ten of his thir- 
leen hooks in French. The thir- 
teenth,, which appears under the 
patronage oF Fernand Braudel, 
perhaps owes less to those oceanic 
eves Hum to the Lfiu'ii-Jn spired 

[ / rnfem.yianal Cnmniisslnn for Man'. 

I ls i ,or - v ' 'vhese conferences ami 

in.blic ,, i , , , . , s iiurc (fmio so niiicli, 
riMf n . vc,, f- v years, to promote 
Intei est m the lusmry of navigation 
and commercial romes. Sailing and 
selling are the avowed reference- 
points of this chunky hook, a survey 

I Snlmi n HE aS,Cd l jP"? ,s . “"d <= IioiiS 

point) of many little islands between 
Suez and Canton. 

■« not finite the first “vuc 
ti ensemble nf the eighteenth 

h°r^r rndib " 0ccn "-« cla med In 

the preface. f ur this can be found 


- in n loiiG section or a remarkable 
book published In 1970, a detrude 
after Dr Toiissuint’s own study nf 

. Ins occiiu through all the ages. Rut 

- Michel Dcv&re, j„ L'Ewopc et lo 
tnomie n la fin ,/„ XV!li» sidclc, 
was sizing up the “Impact" uf 
Europeans and Asians upon 1 each 
other (in fact throughout the cen- 
tum and so as much concerned 
'vi” 1 , cultural ns with economic 
relations. Our new guide has little 
to say of fashions in taste or 
religion, careful ns he is to sketch 
the political context of every port 
and the way oF life generally pra- - 
vailing there. He seems to have 
visited most of them himself and 
bas laid a rewarding toll on tlte con- 
temporary voyage literature in all 
languages, not least on the Neptune 
Orienf/ij and Horshurgh’s Directions , 

*?. kee P«'K up with 
icteni scliolarsliip on n constellation 

h fi | C r h n 1 hii*y Tl,e *? ni T n . a footnotes, 
but the bibliography is impressive. 

tnh. nvilil,S u US l0 i be mere hant cap- 
tains ■rather than tourists, tha 

author s procedure Is ® define a 
coast with full attention To the often 
controversial etymology of its nlace- 
rather less to Its hiSioric 
thon to anchor .where our pre- 
dI 2“ ittle, therefore, on 
the . coasts of Sind or Arakan Imr 

SW* 0, l J nva °f the Coromandel- 
( Enumirons, du Sud au Nord n>« 
Points de tntlto ”) — perhapsivalik 


Pashas and privates 


? through the streets uF the larger 
; marts, noticing their fortifications 
f and I, cull It risks, mul, finally, enctiur- 
: age us to a few purchases. Jf ii 
i us cln minion we wunt, our guide 
i " It! ! tl,c . help of a little buiunv, will 
distinguish tile real tiling, rrtuii Cev- 
J? n * bv mnsricuting its viscous rein- 
!TV n Malahur. Fine muslins in 

I rm.S iy ° f Be,,B “ l w,il us muro 
Ji ouble, since we must ba prepured 

PS’ 10 1 “ hewlldurlitg variety of 
tin cad.s, dyes and qualities, mid 
Pei Imps ir will he safest tn unguge 
m *™ C f 1 ? lldt,lemaM 10 introduce ns 
to a hack-couniiy weaver. Ar Cnnu 
lown, wiiere our tour vividly bonmi 

3 “ _ u ] d r ,iavc P ,c . k «! l| P u lings dead 
' Dnslant,a ' l lf not n clmrm- 
tastes 1 companion with French 

None should blame the author for 
insisting wherever he can on a 
Fiencli presence. The umhimious 
nationality of unv Muiiritlnn whn 
"JSJ Jf« d ta himself Ji’istorh 

Af, l V b ' Ve ‘ ? " tI,e ,,olus of Asia and 
Afiica, imports a certain personal 

nlncB^ 11 Bi d |° U >l t,lis inventory of 
places and products; but in anv 

r«ofn d i° I seste ( ra,l vaise in thrs 
thf °p S CSS wel ' understood than 
Bricish Dutch 
gJ55 er - th ® f? ls e starts of French 
Intei est— and Dr Toussnint, in one 
of his sallies into higher strtftegy i« 
ns » e y er ? Awards Dupleix n« ha io 

SuffieST 41 to LBboill do nnms and 
SufFren— there was never any lack 


L 

\ A defender of the faith 

i 
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Of j»rojocts ill the E I 

^‘* 4 ^ s,rw '8ht forward ae?: - !■ War, nnd died ip Switzerland in 

!l tl . We L ‘ vt * n ,,n w realized Hu Ppfpr T i,nph»n l 9 . 4 . 3 ” wliat that version of uvems 

depth th use gave to the By tvlci L.lf(6R£?I fails to men Linn is that Vidal 

expedition i of 3798 ? Resides — : — - - remained abroad because there was 

r yi Vf Ilsl ‘ f * blench consuls « no . welcome in Franco's Spain for 

idt it] officers were for ever Hi- 1 hATLLORi and V. M. ARDELOA a high-minded preinte who not only 
mg the old monarchy's «■» »—? ' (Editors) s believed that the church must 

sulnn in ll ! 1 |i« U T ,rt flom Dr fi 1 Arxiu Vidal i Barraquer re . sist a!1 political partisanship but 

Mnduo/.Sr.n. "‘ V 0, U n8os of basest Esgifeia i estut durant la Segona jv 110 WES al »° a distinguished Cata- 
)7K2 m'wi« i. d , k i ,SE Africa; v Henublica Espanyolu 1931-1336. J ^ n i ? n embarrassment io the offi- 
J7H2 il w.is I cgu ( cliaructerbtinih Volume 2 ciol church in all Iter manifestations, 

our author limes the excdtaSSS’- ........ . and an exile to he remembered in 

frn shipbiiilduig) and in 17«4 Montserrat . Monestii de the company of Picasso and Casals. 

'I 1 . 1 . 7117 - «hc k,,Sf£ »“““ In d.. context of Vetic.n II .„H 

C«m& citlSro 5£' .T ex P |on » If " ■ the Caudillo's decline, interest in 

Pacific dnmiiitt a , ? 0r *? 1,1 ,he wider world, and in much of this singular prelate flourished, 

turned Min K ,.„ii. u ! n T* ,t tar Spain, the centenary in 1968 of the The publication of Ramon Mimtnn- 
coimisinfri.v.fn 1 tRe . Brilis *! birth of Cardinal Vidal i Barraquer y° Ia s biography in 1970 ( Vidal i 
ni n iiy L r o in e i h Ii l-i- i‘ > B as5 ? d ."“''Oticed. In his native , Mrdenrf de la pan. Bar- 


scheme fur capturing the Cm' 1 man wo°m the standard accounts of ffA ear , jr | usC “ tl,B 

itself in 1708. It came fmmT:' f he Spanish Republic ami Civil War S pan ish churcli were 

fertile head of Jacques Plehi' "' ent,on hardly at all, are trans- f a Jj?“ l iSSsK * l . berat . 6 lhBms ®Jy es 
leading promoter of Dunfe/l' formin B ou r understanding of that r 5 8 ^ e t0 'vb ,c h 

privateers "» their great see K! n,uch workad P erlod - G " \ commuted them. 

ho had overreached and kit ‘ As chairman of the Permanent . ^ docuinontary basis for these 

runted himsnlf t-iic m.«u>«i u j! r_i.. i , > r , n. . two books, Vidals own correspon- 

dence, of which Volumo 2 has now 
been published, constitutes there- 

PAfB A r f BAA 


V . overreached nnd hit. As chairman of the Permanent 

" mse,f .. Hls coinbinaiiMd Episcopal Commission front 1931 to j„ nrp whlph'v«iMm« 

JES*. Mnwpiions with dufaf 1936, Cardinal Vidal was at the beeS ‘nublTsheri ™SlhL h 
fJnancinl means may welt stWzr • centra of political and ecclesiastical f ore a f ' .m m 

representative of n good deajfinks t affairs ar a time of extreme diffi- for thp ° KifL "JUIHSISS 
disappointing story of the H j culty for tho Spanish church. On Ein ^J ° a y 

avonture ociiunique ", in irtkh 1 the outbreak of the war, having !I?xx tbe proce f s 

the corsair spirit may lm thaugbin \ narrowly escaped death at the 0 f that o^the sLniRl? rh S .,rH, 0l H n ,l S 
have nl avail n hh.fr..; 'thZTu - hsuirU nf n DSHD nf P l tn . at “jp® Spanish church dur- 


Vidiil was at ilic helm througlinul, 
manoeuvring between aiui-clericn)s, 
integrisis, the Vatican, bis fellow 
bishops, the government mid thn 
Cortes. The archive which Batllori 
mid Arbeloa have retisscmbled ousts 
new light oil nil these centres of 
activity and oil the cardinal himself. 
Austere and charismatic, he 
inspired in his colleagues a fierce 
personal devotion on this side 
idolatry. Tt is not difficult to under- 
stand why. There was not a trace 
of incense about him. lie had said 
rather than sung his first mass. 
By training a lawyer, he was 
uniquely qualified Lo guide the 
church through the storm. One 
of the few prelates who understood 
reality, in Azaiia's estimation, he 
was tenacious but never intransi- 
gent, a Becket without the histri- 
onics. His constant endeavour was 
to persuade the church tllaf, after 
centuries of fhe monarchy, it could 
live with and within the republic. 

■In order to survive at all, how- 
ever, the church had first to 
organize itself. For far 'too long 
nothing had been done. M This was 
one of our great errors", the arch- 
bishops admitted in one of a num- 
ber of memoranda sent to Pius XI 
in December 1931; “our lack of a. 
spirit of organization when every- 
one else has been organizing, H It 


By Gillian Goodwin 

SETON DI-ARDEN j === 

of Corsairs 

RtaS^a 1 , K " r °"™ lls «» 

331pp, John Mui'ray. E4.9S. 

h« S K rt ‘i ,l ^ lieCted 5 il , bit of history 
lfiilii** m ^ st , r ^ad ably written up. 

C0rEaS, JiY be en i°yed by aoy. 
hf «!S^ restad '' n Mediterrahean 

Sin,? der “ ,,mw and can bo pari" 
culaily recommended ro 

ffn m In , L,bv "- f i f«lls suitably 
i ?n. P if te academic descrin^ 

of i antiquity suited to studious 
-tours of Lopcls Maena and Snh™^„ 


The Story Teller 

JULIAN! BRANSlbN 

£2.fi) 

A brilliant first collection nf 
poema which have beon TiSisad 
•HujJJJS WW P^ls Tad 

Pudnoy, Roy Fu,lar ar » d John 

rSKffanWh 8 - 1 ‘° aVoid 

received and (he commonplace.' 

' Roy Fuller 

Diderot 

The Vlrlua of.a PjillosQptier , 


Site 


-S, M»,- tU ™ptlW r S Vy id^ 

until recently so redolent o?lii in 
fs°rn “If'ivSit of S3 ,I,! ! ,,e o-lmpei iai. 

ll l cp, l |i^ ,t rtoUo?Tei l n t 

utnnlls in muny respects Gaddnfl 

Z d ?s±f T t0 , ^oSd d fi 

bralxlX'ou’r'te . 

d 


the United States mnv have «i>nma^ 

come as a surprise to most readers.' 
The Karamanlis themselves wera 

sbhngs to achieve power and 

when ,1, i j ited • a«d ' lapsed 
X I'u? riS* 1 WB-wera caught 
up .in the intrigues of the harem 

Set ui-o Ca ;! e 8 ^ 0V . i I ncl «l b "t the 
pictme rs very similar to Tonknnl i 

SniHy and the Sublime forte. P 

iii^ J, of 0 5.« ri r?. l,0,,s 0,,d uiaiioouvr- 
nni'niini f®. Eur °l>oan consuls also 
|«r«Ueled iIiom °f Pe™. Indeed 

fha'bal 0 "’ 18l /“ '•Mmd’fi.tad 

SgP&ft of the great 

Die 3£ , T d d ? EodcJiffe himself, 
two wBr 0 S ,1 ni, ° ei } ln tliat *«e 
connected 0 ' ffirf.f 7 Wa= 0 ffi 
wl, 00 rtio suite., [fed ousted 


tne tionblesoniti dsiintrhpv u/«.. 

S&S’jsM 


Spain, and is indeed in the process 
or superseding oil previous accounts 
of that of the Spanish church dur- 
ing the 1930s. 

Volume 1, covering the first six 
months of the Second Republic- 

limllJIeMk.. tail \ ..... 1 


BMfrWWt. one brl|- 
plher complex ,va 


tp ihe eludy o{ 




l«t of Sir 


^"■'-Mhea .fro 


eft' Or. M -wider, poJici 
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have playodobiMcr J.’BB 55*""- . “‘gai.g of" anarchls, J « S ->““ is " *«* ">'■> 

morcliuitdLsing. Dr Tmissaimkoiu ruffians, he moved, to Switzerland. * 

all about corsairs and would hirty j . In 1937- lie dissociated himself from Volume 1, covering the first six 
(loulit French capacity, in pcu» ' the stand taken by the Spanish *?\ 0, iths of the Second Republic- 

slon of the Cupe, to have turned ir- bishops in the collective Letter (April-October 1931). was noticed 
*, nt0 u great buse. which the Duid ■ which aligned the church with the unefly ^n the TLS (September 29, 

(to Ilia dismay} hardly did. Ir ii 1 Nationalists. 1972). Volume 2 takes the story on 

typicui of his fair ludunient has- 1 ti.. .. . , . , . . to April 1932. These wore twelve 

ever, that ho reserves nrindnil ! N ® tloaabs J v jew of his later shattering months for the church, 

praise for the British (or naLhf) orantTir- as si njplled by the bio- In the spirit of the Constitution, 
country traders who mi likable I Cardmal Gomfl (the the new government subjected it to 

they might be, knew how lo hK ! of Toledo who master- a series of bludgeonings and pin- 

cottons mid opium In Dencal and - ■ If delivery of the Spanish pricks. Its property and institutions 

how to dispose nf curnoes 8 in the viJlIi Vwi ^ ra, ] co f haiids), is that were threatened, a complete prn- 

comparatively dosed markets qI ■ Y .u , Sp Q,I \ ^°r Italy on the -gramme of wholesale secularist 

Indonesia and cIS : outbreak of the persecution, legislation was • issued, and the 

— 1 lia . , remained abroad throughout the Jesuits were proscribed. Cardinal 


Action Theory 

Proceedings of the Winnipeg Conference on Hitman Action, held at 
. Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada, 9-11 May 1975 
edited by Myles Brand and Douglas Walton 
‘ Syn those Library 97 
1976. vi -1- 346 pp. 

. Cloth Dfl. 105,-/ US $39.50 

An area* of major philosophical Interest for .the last fifteen years Is Ihe .. 

' theory of human action. The topic Is important not only' faf the philo- ' ; 
^-aophers of mind and metaphysicians, but also for those Interested In 
• L . the philosophy of law, the philosophy of science,- and moral philosophy.. .. 
‘ The results of recent work and tha development of new IlneB of research 
In action theory were the theme of a conference at the University of 
'.Winnipeg, May 9-11, 1975. ThlB volgme consists, pf, the conference 
proceedings. 

Almost evsry contributor to the contemporary discussion on action 
..theory has presented an original paper. Among the many distinguished; 
.•philosophers are four past presidents of the American' PhilpsophidflJ’ 
^Association. 

• Subjunctive Reasoning 

' by John L. Pollock ' . . 

[' Philosophical Studies Series In Philosophy 8 • 

!> 1976. xli+ 255pp. r ^' 

.v Cloth Dfl, 80,-i /US$29.50 , 

i The objective of thla'vyprk js tp provide analyses of subjufetife" edheapis 
; in terms otnbr^Wbjy rteliy^j^r^pter.Thgeiphc^p^aF^iy^d ere 'those v 

• J of , physical. J^.r|ho ftupjuriotiye cbndl«prial.s t ^auddlr MWenjinls, ‘ 

certain Iclnrfa hf nrnhnhlTFfw cfotomonfc anH rilecsrtai+isVha * 


was, they acknowledged, a tempera- 
mental defect of Spaniards to prefer 
“ the abstract exaltation of rtte 


better to the actual possibilities of 
ihe good ", It had taken a political 
revolution to alert the church’s 
leaders to the prevailing spiritual 
collapse. To the extent that great 
sections of the working classes had 
been lost to the church (with only 
between 15 to 20 per cent prac- 
tising Catholics in the urban 
centres), Vidal shared Azaiia’fl 
notorious view that Spain had 
ceased to be a Catholic country; 
The cardinal’s vision of a “ vigorous 
spiritual reconquest ", however, was 
rooted in reality. Catholic propa- 
ganda was in disarray : quite 

recently the Agenda Frensa 
Asociada had moved its premises 
from the centre of Madrid to a 
backstreet. 

Studies of the relations of church 
and state are frequently most 
revealing in their treatment of 
relations between churchmen, and 
Vidal s greatest ’achievement wos to 
; bring some semblance of order nnd 
corporate responsibility to the 
episcopnte, and to persuade it, If 
only temporarily, that by acting 
together something might be sat 
s Ma «y 9* his collcngues, 

.Gonifi among them, were wholly 
ipesslmlstic. The letters to Vidnl 
from the nrchibishop of Santiago, 
Zacarfas Martinez, are punctuated 
,oy apostrophes of gloom: "Malos 
dfas Sr, Cardenal 11 ; “dfaB tristes" j 
"I 0 ' 08 ^ tiempos ” ; ,f todo calaml- 
Mon such i 


notable achievemeni for a ccniury 
— concur, firm und ic.isnnahle. Thai 
it ricpaitcrl a front lradiiinn was 
drplnrcd by it*; episcopal critics to 
whom, because appearances worn 

R aramaiinr,' it seemed a]] wrong. 

ieio Marlin of Siytienza wanted it 
rendeied ** a liicle bit more epis- 
copal ", Perez I'latero of Segovia 
Initially refused lo sign it: what 
weighed wiih hint was not that it 
lacked sound doctrine but that its 
style would damage “ the literary 
reputation of the episcopate". Tha 
surviving drafts at the document 
provide a revealing insight into 
Vida! and his methods. They display 
the lawyer’s scrupulous care in con- 
sultinp widely, the man of vision’s 
capacity in control rhe mass ol 
detail, the publicist's ability to keep 
the lines or the argument unclut- 
tered.- Vidal did pot hesitate to 
reject Pacelii’s more pusillanimous 
amendments (including that of car^ 
fain phrases of Pius X). 

Pacelii’s diplomacy was perplex- 
ing then and remains obscure now. 
It was hardly surprising that he 
should have vetoed the proposal to 
save the Jesuits by nominating the 
Spanish cardinals procurators of the 
Society and its property, nnd thus 
confronting the government with 
the prospect of complete diplomatic 
rupture. Yet his policy of pre- 
emptive surrender brought no bene- 
fits and served only to complicate 
matters for Vidal. At the other 
extreme, the integrlsts sought to 
provoke open warfare bv sabotaging 
die campafia revisionisia, favoured 
by Vidal, and repaving the cruder 
nn t icier i cals In tneii- own debased 
coin. Cardinal Segura, it is sulfi- 
de ntly cViar from the present corre- 
spondence, was impHcntcd in this 
campaign. He was at best an em- 
barrassment to Vidal who used skill 
and even guile in Jmndling him, for 
example, not writing to him about a 
forthcoming episcopal conference 
until it was too late for him to be 
able to influence events. 

True, Vidal's criLics could charge 
him with having achieved very little 


during these months. The supine 
Catholic president, Alcald Zamora, 
acquiesced in the legislation that 


wns hurried through the Cortes ; the 
Jesuits were allowed only ten days 
in which to decamp. 

tn the winter, of' 1931-32 rational 
objections to .the government’s pro- 
gramme were stigmatized as. subtle 
and Jesuitical. As to Ihe justifica- 
tion of the' decreo of expulsion, the 
minis tor of justice, Albornoz, re- 
fused to soy more than that the 
government was fulfilling a consti- 
tutional precept. “ Any protests 
that might be mndc are, there foro t 
He facto unacceptable end lacking 
in reason nnd foundation." The 
consequences of the decree, for dis-. 
possessed Jesuits of all ages -and 
for thousands of children deprived, 
of education, were shrugged off. In 
tills climate the extremism of 
Vidal's Catholic adversaries was 


•. ui, pnypicai. .auRjwjayy.e conpnipnais, catiaaif siaienjenis, • - 

^certain klndB of probability statements and dispositions. V * 

Practical Logic 

With the Appendix on Deontlq.Loglo . .. . ; • 

•rby Zygmunt Ziemblifekl . > v. ,J ’• ,- -Ii>';i . .■ 

Appendix written for this English Edition by Zd2{6lavy Ziemba 
1976, xv + 437 pp. 

/Cloth Dll, 80.- / US $28.00 ... , ' ’ . . ’ ' ' 

vThls book contains the fundamental elenriants of knowledge In the field ! 
jbf semiotics and in ‘the field of formal logic and general .. methodology 
. ;Of sciences. The final part contains the presentation of some specifically 
/juridical applications of. logic and analysis of lhe intelloclual activities 
Voflawyers. 1 ; •' r ' ' : 
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BAARN (The Netherlands] 

Publishers of books on 
literature, science fiction, 
children's books, physical 
education and gardening 
books. Leading Dutch pub- 
lishers of books an sailing 
and yachting. 

Foreign rights available : 

Italevn Crul 


KINDER! N 

We want children 

> 10.000 copies in one year 

Dr. Mnx Dim e 

ZOLEERTU 
GOED SCHAKEN 

How to learn chess 

2.vol8. 2nd Impression 

Ab A. Jansen 



LEEUWARDEN 

Wasps’ nest on the 
Frisian Coast 

The facia behind tho horrifying 
nlslory of the German night- 
fighters in The Netherlands 
between 1940-1946. A detailed 
history about more than 0.000 
Allied and German planes end 
thelc crews who crashed in 
W.W.-II. 

With many photographs 
Publication Januoiy 1977 

G. R. Ki'uissiftfc 

Director ql the Rljksmuseum 
" Zurcfenaemuseuih •» Bnkhulzen 

SCHEEPSSIER 

Ship decoration 

A remarkable book about Inter-, 
national ship decoration, bows 
and figure-heads. 

About 160 photographs In 
blaak and dolour . , 
Publication Spring 1977 

Qaes and Wclmoed llonig 

LAATSTE 

VRIJHE1D 

' Last Liberty . 

All that . you want to know If you 
start sailing around the world. 

D. Th. Jansen . / 

ZELFEEN 
BOOT BOUWEN 

Budding and repairing -a 
boat yourself 

6th Impression 
388 pages and 730 ill. 

. Large format. A vary preclioal 

. - . ' book* 

vao Exior ; 

ONDERZEIt 

. Under eali:y-//V^j 

A strlfJbook for young yachtsman 
’2nd Impression ' r V 
.Germany sold v’^;' 


ftormro iqwr, jwqr aouywiw, 

, .... : W«t Pirate, Area 1 AIR«b/ ; j; 
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LARS S. VIKOR : 

The New Norse Language Move- 
ment 

133pp. Oslo : Forlagot NovuS. 

Auden ended hla poem "Woods’* 
with tlie line “ A culture is no 
better titan its woods ”, If we alter 
one letter, to read “ words ” for 
" woods ”, wo have a very interest- 
ing thesis, and one that obsessed 
tho later Auden. It is also the 
theme of Lars S. Vlkor*s book The 
New Norse Language ■ Movement. 

We can also learn a good deal 
about a culture from what it quar- 
rels about. Norwegians gurnet? I 
about words, tirulessty end often 
fiercely, ns uitycuie knows who is 
interested In Scandinavian lan- 
guage and literature, or the prob- 
lems of national linguistic cultures, 
especially those of bilingualism— or 
double semiJingiiBlIsm ”, in the 
phrase or the Norwegian psycholo- 
gist Age Stein set. quoted by Vikor. 
Jmlced, Stein sera withering sar- 
casm sums up the whole problem, 
marked in Norway, yet pervasive in 
other cultures, of "the victim” 
who “ is pressed between the dla- 


Words, knots and victims 

By William McKinnon 

which die- average Norwegian legitimately Norwegian. The voice the 


art and architecture 
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refuses to be " dip victim” of any of Norway that has been so marvel- 
kind of srocio-hnguistic oiitism. 

. Just over four mil lion Norweg- 
iail s at'p locked In’ this logomachy, 
and VJkur has mapped out the 
battlefields past and present, and 
described the main Dairies and 
major skirmishes with journalistic 
deftness. The two main bodies arc 
the users of Dano-Norwegian (DN) 
rtksntAl or ho kind I, the allegedly 
e htist and un-Norwe&lan relic of 
the Danish supremacy, the "four 
hundred year night ” that ended in 
“14, and the users of New Norse 
CNN) or nynorsk, what used to be 
called with interesting ambiguity 
lenehmul i land = country, in Doth 
senses), the new farm that deve- 
loped from Old Norse, and allc- 
Sedly there fore tlje only truly auto- 
chthonous Norwegian, A lesser main 
podv, to which Vikor late In his 
book coyly admits his erstwhile 


iously articulate since the Unto of 
Fetter Dass, at the very height of 
the Danish supremacy, hns been 
decidedly DN, and it resents being 
called spurious. What liapponod 
happened, however much one may 
grieve for mute inglorious Miltons. 

A much more serious distortion' 
is VIkor's patent enthusiasm for 
the Marxist annexation of the NN 
movement, under the banner of 
language as a weapon in eho class 
struggle, What this means in its 
starkest form was spelt out by nn 
earlier enthusiast, quoted with 
obvious approval by Vikor, Halv- 
dan Kolir, the Norwegian historian, 
who was Foreign Secretary in the 
first Labour government. Koht pro- 
claimed that a the worker . . . 
must demand a written language 
that liberates him . . . must Fight 
for Hie rights of the popular Jan • 
gunge [Koht's italics] everywhere 


various misuses of " prop- 
agate ”. 1 managed a feeble cheer 
when he eventually got it right on 
page 102. 

I hope the book gnos into a 
second, corrected, edition, even 
with its basic Imperfections. Its 
theme reully does mutter. A cul- 
turo is no better than its words, 
and muy easily be worse. Nor uni I 


Turner believes that ri ju . 

Academical asset 

need 110t despair, provlSPj ' 

understand and AntSft?* _ — ; 

inodes. Precisely lht - 

Ti. r , f">iro slrnclnrt By William Mostyn-Qwea 

El gliyb 'Uuigiiage Is being i 

| uit/.ud a linos l whoroSerbr - 

being used, with nidfoimd *' JAMES McCO.NNLL (LdllurJ : 

(jueuro.v for pIil- cultm-a. .k!’*'* 


S 


rations. Chmio 


ln«, reviializinu— or 3iru *°^ 180pp and 139 iltusir 

in .ho worS U S& “ d Windus - “- 5J - 

lhcielm-c deserve no less ib*. " 1 1 ' ■ '* ' 11 L IJ * M " — 
our tare. 5 


— sufficient to pay for 
from a lending artist of the day. 

Some, including those already 
mentioned, have a certain distinc- 
tion, but cm the whole they are 
Hriistically disappointing; ana per- 
haps the best or tlie portraits are 
the official ones by Stirgent of the 
formidable Dr Wnrro and the 
equally formidable) Miss Evans { in- 
deed 'they are both so formidable 
that one has a disturbing feeling 
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distorted and deep-frozen in 
dogma. If Lars Vikor really wants 


adherence, is Common Norwegian, 

Mtmiorsk (or Same Norse, some- 
tiqtes called skOmnorsk or Shame 
Norse). Attached to the main 
bodies (mainly to NN) are many 
groups of irregulars, rite dialect 
users.. The complications are many, 

i ■■ -7 ••»«« u.« UJH- wotably the ope afflicting NN: that 

lect which is natural for her/him, “ | a a iwitten norm only. No one 
w»ich is not allowed, and tlio *trlrtly, speaks NN. (The Scottish 
„ st °hdard language Parallel is obvious, with the synthe- 

a ™ e ,,rs,„ n r 1 e^s sa& yiiru s= 

tive competence In both 
acquired and the natural speech 
variety. . . . Thus, a problem of cul- 
1 ' nl 51? socI ? 1 Menrity Tins been 
■R^noi \‘ Tl f vl paraphaso of 
6 teinset.) The result is often that 

J?i Cr hf q i ll \ a J w whlch Nonve- 
an has a ludicrous word knot 
itpnomtced -knoot;*, wiiTvolJed 


sely the same. The ...._ 
£atice of this was stressed 


wist fulness 
Unities? Hi ") or 


admits, though, that DN has nlsn Thoms? lYn niL,.,*.* Wikuk. (“green eyes and yello 
moved markedly towurds parataxis is heni-iiin 1 «« '.M Cr NatieNIr a classic head with llie 

Now, English has been doing n?ecb tho anr!15,» 8 et 1 ttg L ll#ttd ' ^ oi 3 minor ■ ,n5 ° l 5n Uo “ ' - 

*' -■ s hueo sSnlfl : “Si No se whose onto Lord Dunglass r the kind Of grace- the finest 

•essedbv S p"w Si n ? r * , infc *fe ful. tolerant sleepy boy who is orniion of 
SIS b X,9-?yj d L ° es he reprimand!?, showered with favours and atl( | tells 



-sar s* flssssr s srJMf s_, *'“ ca ! 


^ =ss ssr-ssa-E 

-k dieir counterparts in Norway.). h .« 


It would be asking too much of e,lce / Moreover, he seriously under- By Herman Palsson 

any Norwegian to report this war en }l}haslzes the enormous--, literary 

dispassionately. Few Norwegian achievements of NN. about Which 5 g " 

critics would therefore hold Vikor’s ,‘ 1L ' outside world knows so 


Double meanings 

probably • have been clearer If hi ah' innocence" and guilelessncss "). 
had been loss preoccupied imhtlil •- - — * — •- — * - • 

‘arm Z-... n . .l ..... 


Henry Woo non cm an embassy for 
James I. 

The decoration of the chapel is 
not. only the most accessible part 
of the treasures but one .of the 
richest. Sir Geoffrey Agnew gives 
us an admirable account of the 
filteemh-century frescoes, surely 
surviving pictorial duc- 
tile period in Britain, 
us of ilieir dreadful 
ici&siiurics: first, their disuppeav- 
undcr distemper in 1S60 and 
under panelling in 1700; their 
covcry during alterations In 
when they were described by 
Times as “A variety of mira- 
grace! ti I ly b.-d: in Hie eyciring c lcs alleged by the Romish Church 

light, or of mi El o mail version of to hove been performed by The 
Young Woodley (“This rubbish Virgin. Mary”; their subsequent 
about writing poetry. It is not partial destruction (a piece of “ un- 
healthy or lormal in a boy. It all believable philistinism”) and 
” reburial under neo-Gothic stalls; 


a portrait .who died in the First World War 
and can ski ing of 5,0(10 volumes 
dealing subtly with iliai war. 

Finally, there are the bequests to 
the school by- ELunians of nnn- 
Etoniuu nuirerial. Finest of these is 
the cnlleciian of Egyptian nrt 
formed by Major Myers whilst sta- 
lionc-d in Cairo in the 1880s and 
surely uit-e o>f the best (ns well as 
the least known) monuments to llie 
tradition of the cultivated amateur. 
Some of the pieces in this collec- 
tion have remained vividly in my 
memory thanks tu the enthusiastic 
encouragement of George Tait, a 
classics master, who voluntarily un- 
dertonk their cuiatorship and who 
was full of boundless enthusiasm 
for them and fur a variety of 
things. He had a strong belief in 
starting off “ early.'school ” at 7.30 
with deep breathing accompanied by 
a little mild chanting, giving a 
modest imitation df clocklng-ln 
time at a Japanese factory ; and a 
passion for St Paul's journeys 
which made our multi-coloured 
maps of the eastern Mediterranean 
scent a mad travesty of tho London 
Underground. In my day, the col- 
lection was housed in u somewhat 
dreary building which had the qua- 
lities of an unheated greenhouse in 
the winter end an ovorheated 
greenhouse in the summer- Now it 
has been, splendidly rehoused in 
the sixteenth-century Lu pi on’s 

Tower, next to Election Chamber 
where some nf the eighteenth- cen- 
tury ".Leaving Portraits” used to 








comes down to -the same tiring in 
the end. Sex. ■ . Because a boy hns 
a pretty baby face you think he is 


hover encouragingly over tlie meei- 
bifis of the Political Society. 

To these collections can be 


passionate NN partisanship) agaiaic dcpressinsly littlo as yet. 'MarxIst 
him. For Vlkar DN is not onfy the ^ happier aver tho dls- ^“ ld,c P _ oet, y 


E. O. G. TURVILLE-PETBO t 


, . ■ rrvi — — n This is a serious examination, 

Mvernf .lK' \ vU,cU llQ W M albeit brief, of the works of nrt hi 
m n £1 n i - l J .P! ,l A 0 ? es ' . F .? .i th e possession of Etoir. For the 

read 
inter- 


„ H J jo describe the attempt by « nem y. but also the Enemy of the ^overy of one local piece of s< 
. d ® to ape the linguistic People— albeit lie mgkes a few un- refl ! i ? in in dialect about, say, 

style of bis elitist betters. 8 C iosrile ges tines lowwds it. Never- P}' obleul ? of commuting Aan a 

.The knot is not. of course con SfiS u ’“ 

SS' '»« 


thelesa. It must be clearly empha- 
even /or an Intelligent 
reader who does not know rite 


ninety and 
literature. 


nine war 


rV 


social 
the 
about 
of mere 


102pp. Clarendon Press : 
University Press. £6. 


Oxford 


m.aM * .* , « — # , ' v , uic ;u 3 d 03 iuu ui. E.IUU. rur 

SSSTi-S 1 -"^ i CBl a W roadt ‘St* 'non-Etonian, much of It may 

problems, tho student could doj BS a slightly dry catalogue imer- , - . „ 

1°/,, worse than to consult t*\ t ar ded with a Drivate iaroon - m who are these dim figur 
Aid/ s knldsfrae l li i of Olafr Tfe6ri»l many old ^Btonians Vnl come hs *entleman and a seal 
3*m3 - Celadon of 4 at Eton passes !** 

h % 


their second coming uuder Provost 
James in 1923 ; and their glorious 
resurrection under the skilled and /added the more recent bequest of 
patient hands- of Pauline Plummer Alan Pillcingtoti who presented the 
who worked on them for fourteen ’school with a stunning group of 
years. (Reading the account one is watercolours by English artists of 
tempted to set the stage for one of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
M. R. James's own ghost stories ; turies. This, with other • bequests 
figures, a tali and the collections of EtonJana, are 


universal nature of 
of rhetoric and used 


.i iuiL .1 - ...... u. u .. possesses 

tl10 (£lj- « n d, .perhaps, of what they failed to 


seated lady 
the twilight 
shadows of an autumn afternoon, 
as the “ Holy Poker " checks 


This is sad In a book that (s 
H-oudly announced as " the first 
language ■ book over 


BAM’ rt, ii KB&Tj ws 

end about linguistic cuUukl v<? j”. nfc f, of . DennifttIfrNorway. 

although the - Norwegian ^tuariSt* l *u NoW mm' 0Tie *, sta 8ed, .and 

has a much wider area off d ‘. r ecied by a NN partisan. In most 

once, it has miy Scdve & U fs toTha 

■L«!, es ma k® Norway as in a .k t l0 « wr °t® If* Only, t0 nn cause wicn ev 

W*cts, a possible paradigm fii! nv^n f ^ 0r rt ef ° S®’ c S 4® boo, f : a carB for “ r «ct -J 

M S*SSlY g NiSe3 r .n‘ -SSfiS'ST'lS^n readdng. 01 The r ^soiucisms are too 

th “ ft*, SZ o“tS 


t roudly 

n»Ush 

deyotod to’ the language struggle. In In th« 
bwlngual Nonvay * T . Vikor might, offers 

verses "ascribed to men who aro 

supposed to have lived between the 
ninth and Jnte olevemli cei 
The editing of those texts 

nccom 


too, have done moro honour to the 
NN cause with even a little decent 
English usage, let 
j careful proof- 
solecisms are too 



let ween the ami should Jiitve Kn IS: ‘prat Vnd fhtln 
J;® 11 l -S? n ? s • n h°- Howovar, ho trios wt J* 0,IS of Etonfana; 

with S 5 T„ rA’ocSm" pimh. tea? J l - 4 Et “ ui 

patty ing Ivioral translntlons me a r froo * i: 
model of accuracy. Ills linguistic 


second, collec- the divergent views expressed 
- — Lord. Clark 



Harvey Miller Publishers Frankfurl No. 9565 


A BURVEY OF MANUSCRIPTS 
laUMlNATSp IN THE BRITISH ISLES 

Vol.JliAnglo-Saxoh 
Manuscripts 900-1066 
by K. Tainpla- ' , 

«b.m&^ ral8on?i6 P ffll1 hnowtvAnglis&xbn' 

370 1 n ^.oClSoVry 

37Q III UBt rat Ions, 6 Ip colour; 34dx 24()mm. £28.50. 

YpUli : Romanesque 1 • 1 : ■ 1 ' 

Manw^crlpls idw.i iflo ; ■- 

. by C. M. Kauffmann j ’ , 1 

•'■Vi Pfepn/etlbrJff-X y / 

> CORPUS QP BPANI8H DR AWINGS 

y°l. I Spanish Drawings 1 SOO-iSOO 

j!Hl A. B. SAndhez 

f -.-'i 


COURTAULD INSTITUTE OF ART 
ILLUdTRATION ARCHIVES 


Archive 2 : 16th and 16th Century 
• Sculpture In Italy— 

Pari 1 : Rbme 

This Issue covers all the 16th century sculpture 
In the phurChee ot 8. Made del Popolo and 
8. Marla dl* Monserrato. 160 Illustrations. 

Archive 3 : Medieval Architecture 
, and Sculpture tn Europe— 

Part 1 : Poland " 

A rioh and wide-ranging survey of medieval 

S2S2&** mateda! not readily available 
from any other source. 171 lllustraiions. 


fleecfV October 
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Arehiv* 4 : Late 18th and isth 
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accuracy. 

i-les on it 

aro conclsoly informative. 
Mv 


syllabi cs 


Tho Eddaic poetry 
nioaaiircs. This Implies tbai { 


it, with 
jCrawford 


. championing 

Irish wizard and with the Dean 




stresses 


sirfcrlv. although d* 
ni’c. On the other band, 


n -. criticism la that bo “To bo fully jcafdtee 

occasionally simplifies tho moaning J..HM f' 10 term, n poem must ho in i 


],o I „ L rapm T 1 moaning ; v wrn V n p00in must bo in i 
SL.S sra8ordln « amblvaioncea and. c l ounl ‘ ,, S ntensuro. Any of 

significant connotations. For ex- I* 1 0 E « d 1 u,c measures could be tisai 
ample, tho only Interpretation Jto wa,.i C i Q t S| but III using them tlifl 
offers of the phrnso dais dOgg Is JJ® 1 ?*? count f,) olr syllables" Yafc 
A,. d £t!.«i»? e i. bow j il0> > °hher orrows S" pnil0 ho hiendons two 

oi blood " though in normal speech ® cn *de who apparently failed in 
t ^ I ® collocation of dtigg ("dow”) svHnbles. so he der 

with ilnlr r«,l D l» ...n * ... ' > cribeq t mm Hi IT 


nnd third, 

. , . — _ Etonians of non- 

h fa j Etonian Items. . _ 0 , 

. Tj the first groub betongs the °, e JmIipm, whldi L°Found 
collage silver, .college library, the 
portraits and the decoration of tho 
chapel. The silver is a typical fine 
collegiate collection, ranging from 
the coconut cup ‘datable about 1500 


and 

the 


upon 

Ur H 

to 

t gns. wmcii ne touiui too 
"Celtic". Equally remarkable arc 
John Piper’s lateral windows. 



ted pieces, many of them mere frag- 

Snd?' ®wf p i, y J^fei’ent Jltorary 
Jj, deluding myth, heroic 

SM’BssjskaiJs 

for his sons. Tho selection covers 


seml-scaldlci But 
did not remain 
prerogative of tM 

r tong. 

Unliko scafdlc poetry, Eddafc 
poetry I« not str/efly syllable. 
Probably under the itlfluenbs of 
the scalds. Eddalc poets bega/CIO 
count their syllables. . ^ 
syllables enmo to be coudKd, tw 
distinct measures 
poetry developed. 


in Eddalc 


to the lnjoginatlve Norton Trophy 
of J971. Tho college library (to 
afsdngulsh it froni tTic main school 
library) is a repository of astonnd- 
illuminated manuscripts, early 
printed books and auperb blndUiga 
l.jnany Of vyhlch lay unnoticed until 
t the inquisitive and diligent eye of 
[••Montagu Rhodes James and, later, 

• ®f John Carter brought them to 
light. Among the portraits is a piece painted by many 
group of fqmous Leaving Por- perhaps a bit of a oh. 

1 i ra , ^ i sorely a unique system of 
building up a collection by whlch^ 
ii ‘ or gift, of books from 

tne Provost, ■ a distinguished boy 
..would slip him a sum of money 


a uH,t„ Pan „i ~c i.uvers J movwu^ku. • 

« oni e 2L«. !?_.!!■«.. a?«-L=JB 

toj .lmp u style, *nd, at tEoothe" 

gSKaOTjtt; 

S AJ^SES 1 ***** an 4 • wher a 

*cnae, nut con- 

7k*5 B bit quaint. Readers 
oEBjornar saga will have «o tSffl- 
Whaing the mud-- 

5SB3 SSEat!bs 

decayed [lump-sucker WM^B^mTon 


Oblty 


told that Egili, " the most successful 
of the scalds”, used a pertalAveiw 
form. " presumably paftly under 
the’ Influence of tno scalpic.' dim*, 
pline” (italics added). 

. Bdydnd metrical criteria, tha. 
author offers orfiCr reasons for- the - 
Eddalc-scaldic dichotomy: ; » 

UnUJce Eddalc poetry, the scal^.. 
is . commonly the work or ■ 
named author. The author J r ^; 
Quently celebrates an event ■. 
glorious vietdry or heroic dew". 

■. Wd dqath. ■ He metf, praise ► 
prince or chieftain for hfs,valo“V 
and. especially for his genetonm 
: fpr fpatty scalds lived on the 8®*' 
oroslty-of 1 chief tains—t hey : 

professionals paid for Wi 
■ work. They ‘ committed Wf;- 
•;. triumph^ pf a chieftain to 

' MJ memory ; they ipigftt b ® 

. missioned to make a •lejj-m.S'’ 


Jfi , 111 

ory after he was dead. 
r ely, 1 the scald map 
mselfc bpa^tlng of ms 


-rist 

Speak 
sue ct* 


On the other hand. It Is difficult 
to classify many or the Etonian 
itoms a6 f* treasures Nostalgic or 
hiatoric interest riiey may have for 

f iast .and present Etonians, consist- 
ng as they do of over a thousand 
prints and watercolours illustrating 
Eton's history and very private cus- 
toms, but chat is about -as far as it 
goes, with one or two exceptions 
such as Varley's magical view of 
Eton from the river, a splendid set 
artists and 
eat in this 

context. To ihp same category 
belongs the' Mscnaghteu library, a 
well intended but somewhat mor- 
bid crtatUm ’founded ih memory of 
the. piembers of one Eton House 


housed in a new gallery created In 
the old college Brewhousc, The 
geographical location of this gal- 
lery and thd removal of the Myers 
collection to Lupton's Tower empha- 
sizes clearly that these collections 
are the property of the Collegiate 
Foundation fas ara the college li- 
brary, the portraits nnd the silver) 
anid por hups serves to remind 
acquisitive state hands that they 
have charitable status. 1 
i It has taken a long time for Eton 
and old Etonians to. put their 1 
house in order from the point of 
view of the treasures in their 
possession.. Most Etonians used in 
go through 1 school hardly aware of 
the extraordinary range of objects 
around them. Perhaps now, as Eton 
loses so much oC tho mqglc of its 
fields and rlvor, 
b north by the 
motorway, to tho . . wost by the 
Wludsor bypass, with Jeta. thunder- 
ing overhead fo and front Heath- 
row to the east, destroying the 
beauties of such secret corners os 
Luxmoore's Garden ; and after sco- 
.lytus sea lytus has worked its inex- 
orable way through - the elm trees 
adding an ironic twist t6 ProvoRt 
Quicks wood's remarkable notice at 
ne entrance to the playing fields : 
" Tha elm trees are of gr 
and are liable to shed 


parks and . 

hemmed In to the north by 


OI 

.8 

tii 


great age 
their 


branches -without warning"), they 
may take more Interest in this 
aspect of Eton and what it has to' 
offer. 



By Priscilla Metcalf 


ANTHONY D1HD: 
Paxton's Palace 
179pp. Cassell. £4.50. 


1 Vi’ ,l !- ' 1 " • ’ 1 "■ 1 1 } 

1^6f '.'o^d ^flied ^Oit 



Consideration of tha Crystal 
Palace as a new architectural* defini- 
tion of space is quite lacking, But 


. .-..i. As 

«loii of ji 

;t? . • ft 

.. •• - r . •; 


ssrve ; A 

t.oo&.offere 


Hxton’s ov/n papers as well < as 
other original material at Chats- 
worth and elsewhere. 

What Anthony Bird has provided 

is a good read on the practical ^ oi 

history,- and some of the social his- its earliest contemporaries, among 
tory, of this fascinating building all theii verbiage, had no woi-ds 
oyer, the eighty-six* years' of, its life for that either, except to rmtso as a- 
after it was designed, built, and Dutch visitor, did In 1851 that "the 
christeaed , In 185ft, He seems- to. endless perspective, the sen of light 
There.. have been a number of books have made good use 'of the Fox- above and .of : people, below* . - . - 
(I oni the Crystal Palace since 18SX Henderson working drawings pub- ' subdues the min'd Preceded by'; 

(most, of mem since tlie great fire Ushed in -1852, and of later accounts glasshouses, markets arid shopping- 
r hf IMS), knd reasdns foe producittft by Sir Henry ;Cole and .by. Chance arcades, paralleled by railway tor-' 
t # new one have to be declared.' Brothers the RlAssmakers. . . mlni^aud dlitant.fbrarun»er of, the 

f Soon after writing Paxton’s Palace, We hear , i about William Shep- modern raftvetpent, i*® Sydenham 
; Amhonjr Bird died; one cannot bird's huge . electric clock. Its dial Crystal Faiace was furhisbed with 
know what changes. If any, he the fan-shaped- north - trausept-end "architectural, courts £ to -educate 
would have made!. The justification facing Kensington Gore j about the i the public Iq historic styj.es , . 
for this book, he says : in the pre-, sensible and • pioneering ’provision were, to keep the mod era movement 
«ce,- “Ues in the *nuts and- bolts 1, oflavatorles at a time when London at bay. The ambiguities; of this 
me. construction ' 1 of the Crystal ,had few .public tortvebiences and seemingly deBrcut-buiJdpig nlB 
Palace, previous writers' havitig ,-the founding of an Animal Prpfec- a mare fasdrianng subject, tn 

« — — - • - • ■- ,J - — - -- a- is, made out, jto be 'in .this, booi . 

‘ ahthave been a better; one 

, „. w .... w her had.had time, 4pd the 

vious. ^writer who did 

>nar 
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By Harold Blakemorc 

MAR KOS J . MAM A LA KIS 

The Growth unci Structure of the 

Chifcnn Gconomy 

From Independence to Alleude 

39Qpi>. Yale University Press. 
£13.20. 


studies oF the continent’s 

economic evolution have been _ 

crucial in the formulation a host of Cliileun sources provides (tv Ilea t nhr-iiec' ' ^t(Rv Arthur T 
of theses related to economic much of the basic dam for his book. f om !mo ir ,«-, l i ,d ., CQpr>er l.k-^^ ArTIlUX 1 

only in Latin Asia • ■ C fac ™ followed "ft 

mid Africa as well. A second ini- Eki??* crwiV^coim C,U, nRes U^WctNIA HIGGI 

?ap& nt hSS tU b5en f 'tlie'^mcrwt ' ‘°of K ic tlmilR . lu “ s tl,e wi«lnotor of*!ho Hon* are clalmralcly ' Comic Spiril 
younger scholars in the foefa he ? r -V - nt Joshes, udiini. u weuhl, „f rule van tdWJ^ ca 

sciences in Latin America itself 1,1 J ' 1,0 w0 ll *knjwn economic wild graphs, and backed^ii?i® ll,p - Univcrs 

who have grown enormously in iorr U i’ Tm mesiro Econunucn, in detailed footnotes which shovl^^^' hi.30. 
numbers in recent years? toother JX J" £ "“^nuomly tested and only that the author |£t==s=== 
with n ... _ lefiiied at various international mni sniM-ce.i hut tk..» l. . 


continent’s and this mammoth compilation’ nineteen lit ccniurv u‘ - - 

fU'-H i H tcu !" u L cl by I rofeswr Mumnlnkis from export sector whirl. j 1131 f 

foiiniilatioii a host of Cliileun sources provides (wheat, nitrates' -mH Arthur Tfirv 

' economic much of the basic dam for his book, from TwSti it fc * J? d . .“Pw!®" AITI,Ur lGTTy 


U 

;The humour of despair 


Perhaps the most striking charac- w,tl1 , H proliferation of appropriate 
teristje of conteinpnrary Latin teaching and research Institutions, 
American historiography Is the new Producing many studies of high 
concentration on both sides of the quality, based on fundamental docu- 

Atlfitlftlfl AM bl.. ^ ■ _ v m^ntntmTl Whilrt tUa aiinnnm: A K!a 


V il r ,,rt sector . which 
(wheat, nitrates and cot?^ 
from mu it was thfQ 
sector, followed, by serviced 
arguments on changes i, ’ 

ion, dlsicthmmi, ^ lu | ca IJ 
hm are elaborately preffi 


precisely because one is persuaded critics to the nerve of such works, 
that this is the way in which Lorca's to see, for example, how much tha 


JtGINIA HIGGINBOTHAM: 

ie Comic Spirit of Federico Garcia fcr n f" c “ m , i8ht , u . 

(rca The book, unfortunately, has its 

r.c n faults: the chnpter on the poems is 

. Vmvcruty of Texas Press Hisanoointinelv thin and occasion- 


imagination worked ; thus in a very equivncul forces of Ycrma owe to 
real sense, the plays (and, by exten- mistaken notions of honour nnd 
sion, the poo ms j are made to seem fidelity which are criticized through 
more unified than their surface dif- rhe comic ironies of the text. 


refined at various international und 
ii at i cum] conferences and recorded 
J" articles in oilier journnls. It Is 
difficult in fairly brief compass to 


detailed fnm i.n ^ ® b S y disappointingly' thin and occasion 

mtii W°* \ vl,lch W AUP G ) ’ £6 ' 3 °- ally there is a failure to make the 

snurr<>V m,. 1 a,, i* 10r , biom f most of the existing evidence. (Like 

them critically h M°rty years after his death, Lorca Francis Fe^usso.i, Professor Higgin- 

evidence, it seenis ilinTii. still a controversial -dramatist, a misniteipiets the term 

»? Ih. iK.ok SKASM- of ?«“!? !*» *• populBlity i .•"Jjr 4 “ 1 ’S 


■Itics to the nerve of such works. Dona Rosita la S alter a o El Lon- 
i see, for example, how much tha guaje de ins Flores, whose relatively 
lui vocal forces of Ycrma owe to muted qualities convey or.e of his 
iistukon notions of honour nnd most bitter attacks on conventional 
delity which are criticized through society, in which tragedy and comic 
ic comic ironies of the text. distortion are inseparably mixed. 

Nor it she nrpnflroH tn nut im In . J > 0 r t . ic l , ! ar * hcr comparison 

wilh loose talk about “ tragic fate • : Shi cilch^ro/Lofca^P- 

lante ! ,'.atio“s 1 yd ^rLo^ ,‘ST Ooto 
panying symbols of foreboding Rosita from the elegiac mood of 


concentration on both sides of the quality, based on fundamental docu- dolustice Sf Jll!?. ,Mmk w ! l# ini « r uptftl' uVi cmfn of 55 oliw Mi dnae Per l imp tin, and does not seem to 

.Atlantic on the economic , and mentation. White the economic Ills- - Sf ai ' US Anlf *J vwt USP PfSlttlet?alte7 Oner eaLn fn.-thil recogn^e the popular origins of the 

social aspects nf its evolution Tha ^ °f Latin America still largely ?*“ , oifjuiitftnt, dei ived mostly from Alleude m 1973, but PrSi .u 0 altera une reason ioi this character 1 The best oarts 

older political and constituUmul r em .! ins .. t0 be written, many pieces experience is that Manialakis uhsmbs that however, are very good indeed and 

trodition, distinguished though it i n jifisa ' v hav ® ‘ 10w been put m ea lQ ex for the well, and. in fact, hi 8 ■r^Hicrr nttemm? nt “drn mntlr .an much of what she has to say about 

was, and relevant though it still is f taRethar j> and we shall soon require ‘J 10 cimriMni;* under- on the Allcndo regime, SR the f i n alTSv?rn r« rJtl thc raa i° r plays is both intelligent 

in a continent imbued with Iberian the schola rs who can synthesize from ■ development Is tha coalitions, nil!. cmnliiui<i mi n 1 _ nnai acnieyement or La Casa 0 „,j Ua>. a :► mnM i» 


“aleluya erdtica ” as applied to Don 
Pert imuHn, and does not seem to 
recognize the popular origins of the 
main character.) The best parts, 
however, are very good indeed, and 


“ J J 1 . _ , * i uni LIIV GiCKiat, Cl IU 1 / LI UL 

?, n “ c c ' eat * 1 j 00 v provide The Cherry Orchard* a play which 

nf S 110t siiDsiance- Lorca almost certain ly knew and 

f, un g g l nfi'e-'" 1 — .uf which he may well have had_ ip 


slon, made in full awareness of its c As t 0 J' , , tl4 suggest, Pr 


immorality, to abandon her bride- 
groom and flee with Leonardo. 


As touches like this suggest, Pro- 
fessor l-Iigginbotham is commend- 
ably eager to relate her discussions 


| modes of political thought and ex- 
pression, was never more than half 
story, and it is not surprising 
Hint modern scholars, living in a 
world increasingly divided between 


a mass of reliable data the con- 
vincing general picture. 

In most countries, however, that 
point has not yet been reached, and 
Chile is one of them. Thoueh in 


development Is tho coalitions, alli- 
ances and clashes between the eco- 


cmnhasis on n mi« a«T* 7? mo nnai acmevement ot La Casa 
oTS i,S «VSfi,S 8 Bernardo. Alba (1936), Lorca 
state con^ol ivm- . havB been increasingly 


and provocative. Here, it could be 
argued that some of the conflicting 


The bride knowingly brings her °* Lorca’s plays to the experience 
dismal fate on herself, yet disaster ° f a non-specialist public. Though 


also befalls the Innocent charac- 
ters of the drama. 


IT Still j 

Amin lie Unique jlratigrarfilque a j VQ , 

inleioalionall louwsga colleclil) 193 a 

Gfolegle S\i ilipal [guest du HIpil, Qnt i . 

Hiiraliya), par 1. M. Rfmp 79 devcl 

Les techniques d 'anelyse granule ticulu 

melcique. pir F. Verger 30 wliicl 

Sadi Curnol el I'eisor de la therms- cotim 

dunamlgue IcolToquel 120 ' 

Les mtlhodes malhfinallquM de la , . 

Ihfiarle qmnllque des champs (cot- F 0,lb 

lequel ■ 120 & g 

Le Temps (tables du Joucml/I.VII * E 

1889-18911 250 £"2? 

Essai de reconstruction el de g^nfral- 
In Iran de la 'lhf»rl» pure du com- T ',- ; 

merce ielerqatiDnaf, par - A. ! 

Soubayron 70 specr ' 

Enfant tn |m teuvraga tolleelil] 30 H 

Annua Ire de T'Afrlifue du ngrd M.XIIII ffl m i 
(ouvrege colleclli) -240 H | 

Atluafllfc sur les hormones d'lnverli- B I j 

g brds - (collgque] 130 H 

L'eau ei les sjslimes blologiques M - 

■ icelEsqual. -1(0 H 

let singles des paULres srentlires B D v r 

i AS.'.^glireb lowra» wlletllfl • 42 B v 

FfaitaiB- des MquveqienU dans' Us ' B - 

' ; a ivosjWrei siellatres UoUiquel iliol ~ 


7 In easing iy divided between Chile is one oF them. Though in 
rich and poor nations, should seek the past, specific periods or Issues 
J n ■Calm America’s past some expla- m economic history have been sub- 
notions for the continent’s apparent ject to detailed analysis,, we still 
failure to realize its true potential. «ck a basic economic history of 
in . gS , e thnt Latin America the republic. Markas Mamakkis, 
! lw *y» have a great future” Is who holds a chair of economics at 
still tar from dead, despite the mas- the Milwaukee campus of the 
sive changes in a number of Latin University of Wisconsin and is well 
American economies in recqnt years known to Chileauists for his many 
and the growing apprehension in the writings on that country’s economy 
ti?Sr P l d , world about its own par- past and present, goes a long woy to 
models of economic growth, filling this gap in his latest full- 
wnich so many Latin American length writ, the product of many 
countries have sought to adopt. years' labour and preparation. 

Jr 1 . 01 ?, historlog raphy was un- . Part of that process wn« nm t 


minists, Weberian 
Marxist interpreters. 


analysts 


or tiuguished by dispassionate* 
of the econouu'c facta aa 


of a nan-specialist public. Though 
her central chapters have a great 
deal to say to students of Lorca, 
her ability to draw on a thorough 
knowledge both of earlier Spanish 
theatre and of recent European 
developments make this an excel- 
lent book for any reader with a 
serious interest la the possibilities 
oE mbdern drama. 


His theory argues that a major °Hen _ been more concerned 


pe presence of the same controfling 
pagination which is at work in the 
uems ; thus one of the difficulties 
or the critic, in both types of 
rriting, is to gauge the effect of a 
msuage which often seems to 
tndermine its own seriousness, 
Otnetlmes within the space of a 
Ingle image. To do this success- 


Prose architect’s progress 


L"“ “ nis many dif f ' ueiween 0 f tl ie most convincina acfoiF f uas . wn , Icl1 often seems to 

iltlngs on that country’s economy ri r ' ■£?' V- J, 1 J»««r ahnre print for the cconnmlc^X2?° er . mme Its own seriousness, 

ast and present, goes a long ivuy to and abo M - hPM ^^ by CB i ,ltnl ll ie Allendo regime ?vMleS m ? d,l - ,e8 with !" lho R l> a ce of a 
lling this gan m his latest full- ti' he,1ce ». 1,e s ?es a class- i n g tliut To do Uiis success- 

ingtfi work, the product of many JHmfS £ °y ih exa , 111 * ,,e 1 * a s.madequate, wore long Sverdl ie% ohitifif fcr 1 " the theatre ma y well mean 
aars labour and preparation. frowtb 8 tS* !!l nt JpUj aggiegnte ticulnr^ to’lho fact ^ nulE °1!! s , ide ? °f seriousness, 

Pajtof that process was spent ES± £ SalvaU 0 AlfeS Z 


By Michael Butter 


published piece in 1931 to the most whose central theme can be said to 
recent in February 1976. The selec- be the search for identity In an 


MAX FRISCH : 


recent in February 1976. The selec- be the search for identity In an 
tion of texts was supervised by increasingly anonymous world is re- 
Frisch himself, and the only major vealod paradoxically as rooted in a 
omission is the early and weakly quite specific cultural environment.' 
derivative story “ Antwort a us der Frisch’s work as an architect in 


rases SsisHiKS 

rpi -j - . . clrcu ms lances of Its oventum 

The racks of exploitation 


The great strength of Virginia Werkausgabe edition suhrkarap 
Igginbotham’s study is that it en- Volumes 1-12. Paperback, DM 


novel, jiXrg Reinhart, becomes and international 
generally accessible for the first fleeted in texts 
time since its publication in 1934. ' caused bitter con 


aoviniflaages very directly with the nature the set - 
jnlliibQitf what she calls Lorca’s "comic Frankfurt: Suhrkamp. 

JucenuMdpint » something which is bv n« - — — 

nmic pebweans confined to his more fight- • • 

• *I° l . w 9r 1 "- . H ®«: intention, as This long-necded colli 


Gesammeltc Werke in zeitlicher StillG ,’ 1 l , £ ? 37) > whereas his first Zurich, his .involvement in local 

Folcfi me CC vverKe m zcttJlcncr novel, JUrg Reinhart, becomes and international politics, are re- 

Volfimec 1 -G nM 4 qn Mir c»f generally accessible for the first fleeted in texts which frequently 

Volumes 1-6. DM 450 the set. tIme since its publication In 1934. * caused bitter controversy in Swlt- 

Wcrkausgabe edition suhrkamp zerland, -but whlcli 1 stand with no 

Volumes 1-12. Paperback, DM 128 The great advantage of the incongruity alongside tho novels 
the set. chronological . approach is that it and plays. 

Frankfurt: Suhrkamp. demonstrates with great clarity the In a very obvious sense Frisch is. 

artistic watershed represented by to use a phrase of GDnter Grass, a 


circumstances of I,s ovcr.hio^ states it in her Inioducrion, is tntoTEESff identical edhions 
the reul lessons of recent Chiit^o show how Lorca’s comic spirit is published to celebrate Max 
history aro to bo learned. gjjtoM ! from the melancholy, dis- Frisch’s sixty-fifth birthday and a 
This bonk Is not, strictly i^* a fu r y p ? en ? s collaboration with Suhrkamp which 


Volumes 1-12. Paperback, DM 128 The great advantage of the incongruity alongside tho novels 
the set. chronological . approach is that it and plays. 

Frankfurt: Suhrkamp. demonstrates with great clarity the In a very obvious sense Frisch Is. 

■ artistic watershed represented by to use a phrase of GDnter Grass, a 

• . the Tagebuch 1946-1949, a master- productive irritant within his native 

This long-necded collected edition Piece still awaiting English trensla- environment— and this has only 

in two textually identical editions li 9 n despite its availability in five been achieved by constant opposl- 


l ase of GDnter Grass, a 


By Colin Henfrey 


ANDREW PKARSE: 

'The Latin American Peasant 
289pp. Cobs. £3.50. 


Mp A«rlc* , lis ,„ rJ , , lllt unlik0 
SSf H w Feder, the 11 

thos, or huge estates, which have in ..7, , , . ■ 

many cases since vanished, ijr 1 * , e lesiiir is an nugiiml cnmpnra- 


inc, an ccoiioinic historv of iG P ,a y s . jpeepens luto tha sardonii 

j..®- ““tas a o e f ^L s ri z r n^ u vj‘' ose ,’ nt 

formative uccnunt of the return 


shed to celebrate Max a £ er lai ?Euages, and a book . which 
sixty-fifth birthday and a did much to restore credibility to 
tion with Suhrkamp which PM^r German literature. Works 
over' twen tv-five vears. which have passed through a liuni- 


tlon to that (< culture ' as moral 
schizophrenia” which he was among 
the first to diagnose and describe 


briefly to the slapstick antics of 


stretches over' twenty-five years, winch have passed through a liuni- immediately after the Second World 
Frisch thus arrives in the company £er of metamorphoses, such as Die War. This highly welcome Gesamt- 
of such modern classics in Suhr- CMnesiscfte Mrttier, Graf Oderland ausgdbe is Offered as "work in 
kamp's list as Hesse and Brecht, or D , on J 1ian are 8 "en in definitive progress ”, a temporary balance- 
Proust and Beckett. It was of Brecht versions cuts made in the pub- sheeL of forty-five years' creative 
that Frisch once wrote that he llsl,cd editions of both major Tags- activity, and ft is singularly fitting 


, The result Is an original comimrn- whlrV/ f^ 1840 and 

live view of concrcto pruhiems iiku mn« lh e peri 0 

J!5!! b, Latin America SJSf JL =SJ!S 


■ Jf 8rso nogotiutM this gulf between tlvl! "f concrelo pruhlenu like mostwantt^Lno . .ff, 

reeent ,.«ndy ; trokLnnrth^s,. VE^V^SSSSLSi VaSSS&S^? SWSS 5 !^»^"wSSS «> 


T/au« ttf 1 -1 P I°? e8SOr Higginbotham 1 * *u»s iwhuhiui cuiuuu lBiios no ants ot inciividuai works, rne efli- recognition of " HIb constant defence 
rlii ? ysis wings out very strikingly support to the claim. For each tion is a model of clarity dnd of the rights of independent 

,rS t W F n W,!,C J» certain themes volume reveals Frisch’s detonnlna- method 5 It establishes Frisch in the thinkers, minorities and the weak 

m dominate the later plays—- tion to avoid any divorce between mainstream of European literature, .. , and Ills calm persistence in com- 

n- Vgrra- u 8 ??r* * BXu ®l frustration. Fear of literature and society or the finality wliilo at die same time emphasizing bating abuses of power and Ideolp- 


This beautiful edition lends no 


support to the claim. For each tion is 


hitcher are rostered, and notes by 
Walter Schmitz (with Frisch's co- 
operation) give invaluable Informa- 
tion qn gestation, origin and vari- 
ants of individual works. The edl- 


that its publication should coincide 
with the announcement of the award 
to Frisch of the German book 
trade’s Peace Prize for 1976 in 
recognition of ” Mb constant defence 
of the rights of independent , 


starvation. Latin Ameiicc ^bounds S2« hem /° n u l TP w Mnrjfl st “in Peasant on questions whoso 

in such contradictions oE the tradl- of . wh «! ier Latin pmsistont : importance is underlined 

. tlonal equation oE poverty with « ., n 8 l l ai ,[ sn rfMom are V pr Pearses final conclusion 
.isolation from \ tliq "modern” ca P«alist ot seml-feudal ”. about tho revoluiionnry alternative 

economic system, and this paradox The "land-group” is not S.*™ , at extent , ls Latin America 

i^ai ec ^ m n u 8 ?nn rt ^ ieme ln current u community ” *of tradition^ ^ 1^1 b agriculture, 

analysis of the region. The Latin smIoW lm» «****». peasantry belna riiff«rn n ! 


wuru cleurrr dr-f lull Ions of wha 1 
sectors nciiially are, or were; 
sociologist und political scier 


jiciiL aeatn — ore anticipated In behind any theory of aesthetic per- 
rcical terms In works like Los fection. Han* Mayer’s editorial 
tfres dc Cachiporra and Amor de decision to present Frisch's w 6 rk 
in PerlimpUn con Beltsa on su in cli rone logical order, thus obvlat- 
Hm. The kind of parallels which ing the / inherent difficulties of 
ft is quick , to seize bn (tlie im- ordering texts according to genro 
fiance of knives in both . Los principles, serves moreover 1 to 
(ere* dc Cachiporra and Bodas de demonstrate the dose interconneo 
Hgre, the fear of strangling in dons of Frisch’s creative writing. 


«» ms argumonr. Nevermeiew, 1 
book is a mine of information 
all these academic interests 4 
corned with Chile in particular 1 


), is quick , to t seize on (tlie im- 
rtance of knives in both . Los 
ares de Cachiporra and Bodas de 
Igrs, the fear oE strangling In 


his essential Swlssness. A writer gical demagogy ", 


On the attack 
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Formenes is written In Jean Tar- 
diea s usual two manners: the plain- 
live, and the apparently trivial but 
disturbing. Sometimes these man- 
neis are too conscious to cominuni- 

hVn ii seni,ll,e f. r ‘«on, but the robot- 
liko dramatization of “Le Conimls- 


genuinely moving. 
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WBi nie familiar “ Przewalskil’s horse 
Was discovered right up near the 
border. More 


Husso-Mongollan 


ortnut, one wonders IE ho even 


Take the physical setting. Politi- 
cal vacuum, as Mr Rayficld calls 
Central Asia with . its .wandering 
Mongo] and Turki peoples, there 
undoubtedly was, mid Russia’s move- 
ment to fill it from the seventeenth 
century onwurds along river and 
railway is one of the major move- 
ments of history, coin parable to the 
American drive westwards. But it 
is not reasonable rtf speak of a geo- 
graphical vacuum “ less known than 
darkest Africa”. Tills is not just> 
the old argument that “ the locals 
knew where it nil was”. Even to 
the Europeans, uncertainty centred 
on the precise latitude and long!-, 
tude of Lop Nor, the Altyn Tag 
range, Khotan ; not, as in Africa, 
whether there were lakes and moun- 
tains there at all. Again, Przhcval- 
sky’s Gontial Asia was a maze of 
well-trodden tracks: of the old silk 


ticabie. Subsidized jointly by the 
ministry of war and tho semi, 
official Imperial Geographical 


Society, patronized by the imperial 
family, Przhevalsky the explorer 


w«w caravans, the Abb£s Hue and Gabet, 

„eamt” about Lhasa. Donald Ray- Russian old believers, -Belgian mis- 
Id says he did. Przhevalsky cer- siouaries, Chinese gold-miners and 
nly talked about it, _wrote a lumberjacks moving westward from 


lemoraudiun on the Rome of 
isia ”, explored the approaches to 
seven times— only to withdraw, to 


ansu. 
Przhevalsky 


could expect local 


was u different son of phenomenon 
from Ids Victorian counterparts. 
Unquestionably, there was ail 
“official” aspect to his travels. An 
enthusiastic Russian nation alist, he 
was prepared to admit ' that his 
scientific work could “ mask the 
political ninis” of a venture into 
Tibet; he provided intelligence on 
the strategic vulnerability of 
Dzungaria, and advocated partition- 
ing China and forming n con- 
dominium of its Buddhist and 
Mongol peoples : an Idea which 
later appealed to the Japanese. 
But by the same token, even 
if lie imd been prepared to be a 
Cortez, to fight his way through 
to Lhasa, it would not have 
been permitted. Cooler heads in 
St Petersburg; wary of British India, 
and acutely apprehensive (till the 
Japanese victory in 1894/95 allevi- 
ated their fears for a few decades) 
of China's military strength, 
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hold or forward bis mail. The 
Chinese authorities of Przlievalsky’s 
time were steadily filling the politi- 
cal vacuum from their side: they 
had a governor-general in Lhasa, 
and an agitated letter from one 
Moslem bey to another in 1889 puts 
Przlievalsky’s travels in a frame- 
work of international relations; 

Our authorities' are the Chinese 
and Kulja is ruled by them. As 
our authorities are the Chinese 
you are not to listen to the Rus- 
sians. 20 Russians have arrived, 
let It be 2,000, it doesn’t matter 
lo us. How dare you serve them 
of your own free will, knowing 
• Russian plans ? 

Lhasa was not just an isolated town- 
ship, like Harar, and to go there, 
or anywhere in Central AsTa, would 
Involve far more than the mere bi- 
lateral relationship between intruder 
and intruded-on. 


trade Jn cheap textiles, iron- 
mongery and currency, paid 

adequate dividends by itself. 

Przhevalsky seems to have 

thought and written of Lhasa 
chiefly as a political target, in, his 
“official” capacity. Even if, poli- 
tically, he was restrained from going 
there, it is still possible that he 
may, for political or other reasons, 
have “ dreamt ** of it. But the evi- 
dence suggests otherwise. His poli- 
tical Interests seem to have been 
sporadic. He wasn’t a linguist, or 
an ethnologist llko Burton. He 
wasn’t interested in the "imagin- 
ary ” gods or artifacts of any reli- 
gion, Buddhism Included. His. heart 
was in his zoological and botanical 
specimens, and he was' “joyful as a 
child” collecting them, Months of 
his wanderings were dictated by 
bird migrations. Above all, he 
didn’t really like people, though he 
would generally, when In society, 
conform to social convention. Every 


depraved — and as for the Chinese 
he met, urban utililnrinn, quite un- 
concerned witli the preservation of 
flor.i and Luma except ill the wood- 
shed ur the l;i rclicn, a people more 
calculated to revolt I Ills essentially 
outdoors man wuuld he hard to ima- 
gine. “ International law does not 
apply to savuges." It is something 
to learn that contemporary Russian 
sinologists found his views (and his 
ignorance) appalling. 

So Przhevalsky did not "dream 
of Lhasa”. lie did not exert him- 
uelf to visit a cifii, Inhabited by a 
people lie despised, under Uic 
suzerainty of another people he 
despised even more. It was at Lake 
Koko Nor, not Lhasa, that he said, 
" tlie dream of my life was rea- 
lized”. It is necessary to make 
this point, not to carp at Mr 
Rayficld’s good and lliought-provok- 
ing account, based on a mass of 
untapped Russiun sources, hut to 
stress its value. First, because 
Przhevalsky is not just another 
nineteenth-century explorer. He 
was a strikingly Russian variant on 
the “ complex hero " theme and 
Mr Rayfield gives some curious 
sidelines on his character. He com- 
bined physical asceticism with a 
colossal appedte, living on game he 
shot himself and sweets, notably 
strawberry jam and Turkish delight. 

cheerful 
still 
somo- 
-to tho 

mystical, and moving, Slavonic— 

* blessed is tho man who as well 
as tlie sad experience of life can 
keop Ills Inner warmth to tho 
grave”. If less single-minded than* 
the Westorn explorers, he was argu- 
ably more ‘ versatile, and his 
thousands of biological discoveries 
have already outlasted most of tlieir 
African place names, Eouus prze- 
i ualskii, jwpuhts przewalskli, euony- 
tnus przewalskli , sc/iizopygopsTs 
przewalskii. 

Second, and more Important, Cen- 
tral Asia, the vast Russo-Chinese 
frontier, Is not just another " heart 
of darkness ”, Tho less constructive 
Influence of Przheval sky’s occasional 
sallies into politics lias marked -the 
twentieth century, since although ha 


was not a deeply political man, tlie 
rid 


Further, iu Africa private ex- 
ploration largely led the way for .... 

subsequent governmental involve- prospect pleased, and only man .was 
ment. Bakers shooring expedition vile. The Amur was- " One slop-pit 

(of course .1 - mean, people, not 

.nature) ", “ I prefer to.put up.ivWi 


explorer’s aura evidently gave them . 
a weight they did not deserver 
Przhevalsky’s ghost would have 
approved of the Far Eastern hmb.l- 
lons of his admirer Nicholas II 


probably too of 'the Soviet bid fc 
Influence In Slieng Shih-fa’al’s Sli 


up the Nile bore fruit w^en the 
British and French forces bumped 
into each other at Fashoda, In 
nineteenth-century Asia it' waa tlie 
pthor- way' round. Eastern Siberia, 
the, 111 Voirdy in Turkestan, were 
opened up by appointed admini- 
strators like Muravyov and soldiers 
like Kolpakovsky. From the mid- 


paln rather thnn stop In inhabited 
areas.” The unofficj 


cFal versus the 
official Przhevalsky? 

There appears to be a contradic- 
tion between his frequent decryings 
of society and ms stress on tno 


seventeenth century the Russian “moral primacy” of Euroj^M civil- 
court made a policy of asserting in i on : probably none. He 


direct control over the eastward ex- 
pansion: a Siberian governor sus- 
pected of secession-ism, Gagarin; was 
hanged in 1721, and by the midi 
nineteenth century communications 


were good enough to make an inde , ..... 

imprac- ans,- whom he found corrupt and 


pendent satrapy almost 


disliked "civilized” people, so he 
sought tlie wild. He disliked 
"savage” people, so he thought 
they had better be civilized, He had 
some, very limited, respect for die 
Mongols, very little for tho Tibet* 


of' 

in- 

kiang, which helped to sour tho 
"honeymoon " with China a dectuU, 
later. The major International crttltf 
fn 1879-80 oyer the fertile HI Valley 
Przhevalsky coveted has been for- 
gotten j but the two protagonist 
powers remain, mutual , fear and 
revulsion enhanced by a ' tliorjnb*- 
nucleav arsenal and a universal Jst' 
doctrine, glowering across tho same 
border ar they did then. And as 
Przhevalsky himself wrote fn a 
reflective moment, not so ban ally as 
all that when one contemplates the 

B 'lle fata of those desert border- 
and their significance for our 
own destiny, "The breath of man- 
kind is more terrible and destructive 
than all the misfortunes of nature.” 


Up the east ridge 


By Nea Morin 


Climbing Instructor at the Himalayan 
Bin 


ALAN HANKINSON (Editor) : . 
Changabang 

118pp. Heinemaim Educational. 
£5.75. 


Chan 

,wal 


at 22,500ft Ih the Garh 
a. .was photographed by 


tha famous Hi malayan eix-p-lorer Tom 
Loqgstaff t " " " 


• 1 Mountaineering Institute at Darjeel- 
ing. 

; As Chris Bonington did not want 
' to write " another bloody expedition 
book”, Alan Hanklnson, a television 
journalist, accompanied the expedi- 
tlon as far as the advanced Imse organization, 
camp and compiled and edited this 
account. He lied previously been 
with Chris 1 Bonington's expedition 
to die south fgca of Annapurna 
with ^ television learn 


|Iy^ujd had to be supplemented 


iy zoo- goats ajid sheep and their 
attendant shepherds, A goat carries 
only twenty-two poundB while a 
sorter carries 'sixty, so that care- 
ully made up loads had to be 
n up, with resultant dls- 
From advanced base, 
camp below Sbipton’e Col the 
climbers did all their own ported 


seventy-five. _ 

It then as “ the 


years 


some 

ago. He described 
most superbly beautiful mountain X 
have ever seen”, a judgment no one 
would dispute today. The expcdl- 



expedition. The British were a 
long-haired lot addicted to sandals 


tlon here described was an Anglo- 
Indian party of which the British 


members were all top mountaineers* 
The Indian contingent consisted of 
four army officers and one Sherpa. 
Co-leader with Chris Bonington was 
Lieutenant-Colonel Bal Want Saridhu, • 
commander of a paratroop batta- 
lion Captain D. . J. Slhgfa was the 
doctor, a full-bearded' Slkb and a' 
non-climberj Captain .Klran Kumar 
In the key role of transport officer 
did a splendid job organlzing per- 
mits .and passes,' buying supplies, 
hiring porters and getting every* 
thing and everybody to base cartip 
on. schedule, thou^i owing to a.fal 

ilpl 

e 


au^ jeans, and their language was 
unparlic 

ire Jmpe . . 

respect and, as the editor' remarks, 


d U 
Einlt .. 

Indians were Impeccable 


definitely ’ unparliamentary. 


The 
n .every 


must have been 


been horrified by! the 
of tbair British meqds, 


e -splendid pale granite of tho 
ridge of . Changabang had boeh 
s Bonington's original choice of 

with 
gueo- 
was 

climbed by the east ridge which 
links Changabang to Its sister peak 
Kalanka. This entailed climbing 
over Shin ton’s Col end conditions in 
the glacier basin beyond were appal- 
ling,'. .The snow. became 'an. sugary 
and .unstable In the heat of the day 


appearance of their British friends, that taoveinent was possible only at 
but were far too weTl-mftnnftrftd to night when lhe sun was^off 


show aiiy. dismay, One tiling i only, 
slsted upon— -that baf ' 


near Shiptop’s C 


he Was unfortu- 
nately not able to take, part In the 


was insisted _ 

caps be Worn when swimming Id the 
pool pf the tnstifuta in 

Delhi,., !-' '.!■' : v 

The layput of Chahgabmg I3 curi- 
ous and at times ', confusing,- 1 With 
a background narrative written , by 
Alan: Kmldnson' linking !a striae of 
para,. 

tfremse 



slopes add the .snow froze. Oh, thftir 
final' day the- -party left their- high 
.camp at-.2-a.mi ‘they reached the: 
summit at 4 pm ana were back In 
eatpp at. 10 ODwft remarkable pep-' 
forma nee,'- The summit .party con- 
sisted of all: four Hritiah : climbers. 
Colonel SahdhU .and Sherpa Tashi 
CheWung. Certainly the ' descrip- 
tionrof tliese lest few driys is.grSp- 


tbrlbse track of who Is writing What, 
rat be 


finally Sherpa’ Tashi Chewang, a 


Tl\o first base ! tamp 'was barely 
twenty imlas 'from; the end qf .the. 


ng and some doubts One' fcntw : po$s- 
have -had ^ftbout tho book’s org* 


.... thebe' 

rqad 'ftt Lelsi :but '-^ie ground:was and. 1 - 
difficult, powers were in phorf sup- ;• <at , 71 c 


zfttiorf afe idlspelled, Ait the end 
^edito r ; the dip tights 

" eWS of; the expeditlort :.wves 
ome, '.V- ■ •" 











SCENES FROM 
BOURGEOIS LIFE 

JWervyn Jones 
Five aliorl stories fcom a major 
novelist about the aridity of 
the supposedly good life: 'A 
sympathetic, persuasive and 
frightening report' —The Times 

23.95 160pp 
Already published 


THE FLAME IN 
THE DESERT: 
RASAL-KHAIMAH 
Michael Deakin 
Photographs by 
Robin Constable 
A brilliant report In words and 

f ilatures from Rasal-Khalmeli, 
he Gulf slate wllh a rich, 
fasclno ling history and an 
exciting future. 

£6.50 1 44pp Illustrated 
throughout In colour and 
black and white 
Large format 
Already published 


of 


THE AGE OF 
THE AUTOMOBILE 

Harold Perkin 
In hla successor to Tho Ac 
tho Rahway Professor Perkin 
examines tlie Impact of the 
Internal combustion engine on 
British society In peace and 
wm'. A lively, enlightening 
history. 

£6,95 264pp ICppbtaok 
and white plates 
Already published 


STRAWBERRY BOY 
Jennifer Dawaon 
Tho long-awaited new novel 
from the author of The Ha-Ha. 


Truly brilliant , . . much ta- 
nk 


admire, muoh to disturb' 
— David pryco- Jonee, 
Harpers Quoon 
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FeadypuljllstoJ 


m- 


SAflTRE ON THEATER 

Jean-Paul Sartre 


jlFohaelConletond 
Mlehel Rybalka 
Translated from the French • 
by Frank JeUlnek 
One of the century's most 
tignlflcant thinkers, witters 
and dramatrala has for the ((rat 
time oolleoted together hie 
thoughts and writings on 
drama— hla own plays, those 
or hie contemporaries, and the 
role of the theatre Insoolely, 
£6.60 S84pp 

13 September 


CLEOAND JOHN 
A BIOGRAPHY OF THE 
DANKWORTHS 
Graham Collier 
The tRoyri Couple 1 of British 
Jazz, their lives and work, 
crttloaBy examined by an 
author who Is Nmselr on 
Important gompoaer add 4 -’ 
porfoirrtter, ::r .;. 

£4.98 : 024ppfilueUated : 
■. Uvoughoht inolaok and wme 
20 September - 




AN UNREASONABLE 
MAN 

Henrle Mayne 
A opraedy of vapours: a 
remarkable and hilarious new 
novel of a hypochondria In 
glorfoue retreat from U» . 
abatfcNUea of life, whoee 


iMswitelo.l.. 

> take to hie tjed. : 

£4.60 288i)jii 

20 September: 


Quartet Books Limited 
A member of the 
Namara Group 
27 Goodgo Street 
London WtP 1FD 
01-560 2 700 A, 
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Digging up Lydia 


1 n7L' m 


By Richard Camber 


Bath and beyond 


CLIVE I 0S£ ; 

Byzantine unci Turkish Sardis 
Archaeological Exploration of 
Sardis „ 

216pp. Harvard ‘ University Press. 

£8.50. 


jllAtURAL HISTORY AND HORTICULTURE 

_ — ^ w y vyiiu 

- seen inis, cucli oF which corresponds under tlie Lnscarid rulers of Nitnoa |r\ * T_ • 

mw,**** .Kssssal ZZZ5E SSSgjtstfainless growing 

account for the 
original tv. in cr£,7T?i¥ \ 


TLS SEPTEMBER 10 1976: 1137 


lot? Ani/mii rh C n y S bistoiy ' t ( ,c 0,,ly major monument of the period. 
22? 5 ’n rt 11 Tn *?* Byz " l , Ull,c and tile 0 well-constructed brick and marble 
Mr f™, To r° und his study oft’ basilica, Sardis then faded into tl e 
Sil LSLT' 16 / « collection of pages of liistoi^ as a mean ai d 
wmren sources _ for the history of squalid Turkish villne* Si.. 


Zj..;; “ *■ ■»««««* « eoiiecnon or «*,, H5 a 

he city amf J lstor * of squaiid T,irk L sh vil,Q SC. It Is a not 
‘ « «iy am * “Iso adds two short unrepresentative storv and nno 

a 1 st , of ils which Mr Foss recounts with skffi 

pol tan bishops and the oilier an and considerable attention to minor 

detiljj. it leflVns nnrx tuicMnn a .t.. 


ttnu me ouior an _ 

analysts of Tamerlane’s supposed detail, 
destruction ot Sardis ill 1402. 


The division rjf the later history 
“Lj* 10 . c ‘ t >' hito tinea successive 
phases is more than merely a con- 

Sli HSitii 1 . 0 "?, 1 dev 1 ee ; 0 y c “i'eful 


The Harvard-Cornel! excavations at 
Sardis had two primary aims: the 
first was to rediscover the legend* 
ary metropolis of tlie Lydians and 
the second- to reconstruct the 
history of the site from Its origins 
down to the present day. These 
two alms were to some extent in- 
compatible. Herodotus had des- 
cribed the Lydian city as being 
located on the bunks of the gold- 
bearing J.icioJtis, iviieions the site 
“ Ia ‘ *he American team iiad to con- 
l??J* ?c l \ lvb L ch W0S essentially the 
ajto of the Homan city, included 

hs Astern re ^ 1a ‘ ns ° nl y “* tu ‘ inc u,,,Jsnan community 

in '• By concent rat- f nd a synagogue, significantiy the 

SiKit* *2 l l ns , area . the Ingest yet found in the Diaspora 

-JSS °/. tlie detailed community. - P ° ra ' 

raids 


ft leaves one wishing only 
£ * a !f. 'll 01 . 0 .. Q t tke she. could have 


vui ii. a i „ 

B^M A d niL ee w C ? mi,, P the"avaiiaWe 
written and ardiaeo- 
Fos i S fil, 1 0ws how these 
phases reflect the changing pattern 
of settlement on the site. In the 
period from Diocletian to Phocas, 


open metro- — - •> 
polls typical Of many others in Asia which 
Minor: it had its civic centre its 

ff< ni .WH C n i a i llcI 'Hdusniai quarters, 
ite lesidentin] areas and its places 

h{rir 0rs 5 , mosf notably a domed 
anH 'n H for lbe Christian community 
and a svitaznaun rinoie; .i. . , y 


Ui , me site could have 

M?« n v X ^-°V ed: - somew here beneath 
the Turkish vineyards there may 
s ill he the evidence which would 
anew historians to reconstruct a 
mote detailed account of the city’s 
Fate during tlie critical two cen- 
turies after the Persian sack. 

P 1,iy siight blemishes mar 

Sanh te^H 86 . , adl T 1 ' ra ^ e mono- 
g aph. The first is that it provides 

“If. reader with standard site 


j«n«u tuminunity. Davos. 
in!-1 d ,n th S Peislan raids of the 
8 o 0V8n i c ? mui -y- Sardis under? 
beenmn _ r f d c ? 1 transformation . to 
become a textbook medieval town ■ 

nn C H IW i ted °*,P totified settlement 
AnnoM A ? r0P j^ 8 secondary and 
apparently dependent settlements 
tains be 1 — 


oil the pfalns below, 

After a brief period of prosperity 


I 7 j S *“*• or uie detailed 

evidence for tlie later history of the 
site uncovered. How much ™ 

“ tuali ly lef t ,u > excavated is still an 
a Jf n I p uest h ,n and die answer 

MlimnJL y ii e, }h S t<? Va 7 wJt1 ' ono’s 
esiimote oF the size of the Roman 

, on ter taming and in-< 

JM* Sardis 
yjr/jrj' the expedition’s leador 

vjew g «u H ^r e ' jsrss 

complicate matters further 
evi dance for tho Inter 

history of Sardis is limited and, with ~=— '=ssgsg^j iL!_ — 

Hamm ° nd 


.JIUIUBI U 9IIG plans 

,v."7 ". “ re reproduced on such a 
diminutive scale as to be accessible 
only to those blessed with perfect 

ITS h!lfn S * Cl i ,,d is - tllat h niakes 

1 K„°I h,st0 J ,c f I Mrmmology which 

HovhS in°M US ng « a,ld hiconsistent. 
*f“ Vin ? his preface ruled out the 
use of the term “Byzantine” tn 

ttt| f rt^i t % 0nytbins earBer than the 
mid-ninth century, Mr Foss then 
proceeds to describe the succeeding 

Kj,5i; Mlddlfe Byzantiia 1 ? 
Middle of what ? His preferred 
*i° l thi« oailiei- period; at least, 
that is, until ad SIS, is “ 
Antique ”, a term which does 'not 
balf rbe * |fi!Sp U * 10 ? lthou Bh almost 

ctV;Lir, k aaS. devo,ed “ »"■ 


KKH'H BtbVNfCAN and P. J. 

FOWLliR (lid it ora) : 

The Roman West Country 

an,X, N Ms n Abbot ! u,,vi '' 

It Is 'L-urronrly fashionable for orga- 
nizers of conferences Kubscqiicnily 

! Pel ,5.1 f p °i* er * together In pub 
hshed form. Some r " ' 

methods of publication 
set litlio from typescript, oilier! 

duc^in^fn / ?ki w 2 f u nermimont pro 
duct in liardbnck book form. Tim 

of omthn? l ,ub , li9, i 1 0, ? d the .choice 
or method used clearly takes wldi 

s W‘ b SjSSSiTl! 1 wrt 

West Country grew 
out of a conference hild in 


addition of a list of Min h 

•ho suuth-.5j;?; 0 I co i{« 

list or villa sitol ?SS? 


me layman — 

S» J*" Stephens 

"S-J*? “. _^ = ^ ===== 


ikf ;T“ ,, S*,\ vesr » a waHrf»W T I* nKRRISFORD : 
oilier* a l>na ndix tCS ,«p a r ds and T,ny Cardens 
added bonus, W)pp- Faber and Faber. £.!.£ 


£2.91 


enrol ui reconsideration tTS- 

v!P..J cc 2L , - ltfd . PreconceptlimfiytlLLAR GAULT : 

Nero’s uttitude to tlie iSZt , 

n the light of the Be 
]!P . At r i!. e °ther ond 


Noel Prockter’s Simple Propaga- 
tion has doubled in size since one 
First resorted to it twenty-five years 
apo. It was, and is, a wonderful 
aid to the amateur who wants to 
increase a favourite plant, and now 
it has been stretched to take in 
many modern techniques. Even an 
old hand need not be too proud to 
learn from it. 

There was once nn intending gar- 
dener who could only think of going 
round Kew to see what lie should 
grow. An easier way is to consult 
the grand series of dictionaries of 
which The Dictionai'y of Shrubs in 
Colour is the fourth. The child 


A world of wings 


By G. E. J. Nixon 


nnceptlmaf.auLLAK uaull : u v a i onruns m 

ftaa “ f Shr “ bS <■ ’ °“ r demands S 

rP 11 ' i At tbe ot her end of thii^Pp. Ebury Press and Michael and here they are, more than 500 

Charles Thomas sums uo (Oteeph (published in cnllabonition of them, in colour as near as may 

(■Once for social chnuu htL^tth tlte Royul Hoi Licuitural be to that of the originals, photo- 

fourth and seventh £8.75. graphed by a master of hb craft, 

Cornwall with rnnei^^i- ^-v. - - --- -L-i Ernest Crowson. To anyone who has 


fourth and seventh wme 

tliore tvas no compi. 
button dealing with 
south-west, for \ " 
fast accumulating 

The problems of settle 
well covered, with useful a 
of tlie recent excavations h 
ter and Cirencestor writ 


„ tu/irerence held in ««ent excavations hMPy Plots sno aescruies seem ueini- 

^ February 1973, on rf.. te r and Cirencestor writtoffiiadises. She has ideas for mW- 
,-°£. tl,e impact o i Roman S, : 7 cavDt01 ? involved with tkfbie fr °m square feet, even 

civilization on the Celtic west Tm T,i e smaller towns are Awsemcnts and rooms, down to herbs 
eleven papers, the revised versions awve <l by Malcolm Todd, tfhHPd salad vegetuliles in tubs, and 


v nine years. 7 

t , , Out ta 

! Antiquities from two worlds 

1 ——— " ■ [„» ,L. 


JAN 


1 V ne .capthU of the province “"d others.: ' 

affpSS. - 

.W'JWajvf 

nineteen U. 

A?iS in tbi urban’hTitor; 
tnAtJfi, nor a,ld ’ however meagre 
Ifi.£ Mm ® ntary tfle evidence, It is 
a story worth tolling. 

rJi vn ■ 7 ?(m *• n n - 


but the structure of the series is 
fffi * Se ” SibIe ’ fl lbeit, conven- 

deSdhS^i of f botb booUa 

six £ f l8 J ,r8t and ,a « of the 

£ .sssaraSs £F*^ 

*wm ir#w 

- 8 Sm ! followed by 

■ a *Na' L- . - T 


in^odTX^ or ' “tho wondrous 

fXi ^Ta? 1 BrSr d lg- o^cd S »nsi°d^ 

iodises. She has ideas foi arty- | ng gardens— the sheer multiFariaus- 
sixty sqiiHie feet, even nQgs 0 j j eaves- 
towns are giQisuntents and rooms, down to herbs 

... w Jcolm Todd, whltpd salad vegetiddes in tubs, and The entries in the dictionary are 

together tile evidence tot ijEftwherrirs in window boxes. Shade kept compact by the use of a simple 
of lesser known settlement! not defeat Iter, nor the neigh- code (key repeated on every right- 
Sea Mills, Camerton, — extraordinary how private hand page). This can dispose of a 

several others. Together liw® 1- little gardens might be made., plant’s habit (evergreen, etc), likes 

^id then she has a proper feeling and dislikes (lime-hater, shade- 

if. plants; she is not wedded to lover), degree of hardiness, and 
[mproved ” varieties, and brings awards won, in the space of one- 
- the notice of her readers- some sixth of a line. Plenty of room rc- 
r the less usual things, not neces- mains for a sufficient and often 
have been ondtted"^u “*“**. ,,es 1 £ um aJ1 out cursory m«6«i|rHy hard to grow or get, that quite substantial account of each 
tlon of Saharan m»AnTul-° x 0 .' oleniCn ^ s are. however, mow wke a garden beautiful instead of subject that reflects a . knowledge 
compared wdth »:.V,ui c ^shards covered by Kolth Branigw, iinerelv pretty. What fun it would only to be had from living with a 
from Ethlo-nin niwir.. material Leech and P. J. Fowler, who lift 1 what a challenge, to attempt the plant All this is prefaced with a 
Aurignecian fJeurfriA r£ Za, ll a ‘i.“ ,Q deal with villas, the larger wfipblne Corydalis kashmiriana and helpful. little dissertation on matters 
stein-Stadel neip A.mm Hohien- tural settlcinonts and Hie iw '-double Blood root- side by. side like pruning, propagation and the 


eleven papers, 'the reSd'^h,^ 


vrners. logetner t 
contributiona cover most aj? 
the urban phenomenon ^ q 
means all of the toims fa ii| 
receive adequate iroatmtnt- 
]er, Bath and Exeter are w 
from ail but cursory m«doe.l 

AlnniAit** a.a 1 _ u . k 


JOHN HEATH (Editor) ; 

The Moths and Butterflies of Great 

Britain and Ireland 

Volume 1 : Micropterigidae-IIelioze- 

Hdae 

343pp. Oxford : Blackwell Sclenti- 
fic/Curwen Press. £17.50. 

If you collect butterflies and moths 
as a boy, thc-re is a good chance 
that the interest will stay with you 
for life ; vou then become one of 
those dedicated lepidopteri&ts for 
whom The Moths and Butterflies of 
Great Britain and Ireland Is pre- 
sumabiy intended. It must be 
emphasized, however, that the book 
is only the first and introductory 
part of a much larger project which 
aimr to provide over a number of 
years a complete survey of the 
British Lcpidoptera. The work is 
to appear in ten volumes. 

As a result of the system of classi- 
fication adopted, the most primitive 
groups of moths have been dealt 
with first. These are to be found 
among the Microiepidoptera. a vast 
assemblage of mostly very small 
moths, as distinct from the Mncro- 
lcpidoptora which contain the 
butterflies and the larger moths of 
boyhood enthusiasms. Here it is 
the Nepticulidae that receive most 
attention. Tills is a family of moths 
containing some of the -'•mallest 
species known to science with a 
wing Bpan often no more than a 
quarter of an inch. 

These tiny moths are very much 


a special study and they have been 
skilfully presented by A. M. 
Emmett with appropriate informa- 
tion on ]lfc-hisini-y, distribution and 
all the aids hy which they may be 
identified. Unfortunately, the col- 
oured plates that accompany 
Emmett’s contribution fall below the 
standard of his text. The individual 
figures show a blurred uniformity 
in which the brilliant colours of the 
moths, small though they are, have 
for the most parr been lost. 

Almost one third of the book is 
taken up with chapters on subjects 
considered by the editors to be 
relevant to the study of the British 
Lcpidoptera, such as diseases, para- 
sites and conservation. The last has 
a special appeal in an age when so 
much of the countryside and with 
■It the habitats of rare and interest- 
ing insects Is. being changed or even 
destroyed. M. G. Morris urges us 
persuasively to value the wildlife 
of the countryside and this includes 
Its insects. 

C. R. Baker contributes an Inter- 
esting and informative article . on 
the moths that figure among our 
most serious pests. It Is a pity 
that the black-and-white photo- 
graphs showing the damage done 
by the caterpillars of these pests 
are unconvincing through lack of 
clarity and emphasis on detail. 

And whatever mad a the editors 
think they should include a chapter 
on the techniques of making a 
collection of butterflies and moths ? 
The Iraida ptcrist able to grapple 
with Emmett’s Nepticulidae has 
long since gnt beyond the stage ol 
catching, killing and mounting tlie 
better known and larger Lepi- 
d op-tera around which J. Reid’s 
article is mainly written. And in 
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deal with villas, tho larger 
tural settlements and me 
poasont farms and fields, 
summaries are particularly »■ 
jn focusing our attention » 
how httle wo know, espedatyi 
the social and economic im -L " 
of settlements and their , 
ship to pre-Roman systems 


runic i-orjMHiix Kasnminana ana 

> '-double Blood root- side by. side 
r;B Loudon- backyard I But Miss 
irr is Pord must not be held respon- 
se for that suggestion. ■ 


like pruning, propagation ana cue 
treatment of such ills as shrubs are 
heir tq. In short, a book that, onGe 
seen, most gardeners will covet. 
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By J. E. Hill 
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Greek Sanctuaries 
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iLVERSON COPE i nave been worked since the Roman 

tlogy Explained ; The Peak Bis- oca “P atlon - . 

L Circumscribing the central, gently 

M ... . doriial area (Castleton-Buxtou- 

N_o ? rton Abbot! David and ■ WOrksworth-Matlock), Upper Car- 
boniferous shales and sandstones 
with more complex structures 
appear, except to the south, where 
Trias sandstones cover the Carboni- 
ferous. Although not many forma- 
tions are present in the Peak Dis- 
trict, most of the important princi- 
nUo n f aonina.. can )j e illustrated 
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with attractive sketches and line 
K* v, v ,a ‘"Tnw iime lu huiui. drawings. Separate chapters are 
n nysntre, and has evidently found devoted to certain specific areas 
i'eak District a good teaching such as the Wye, the Goyt, the 
iiTi^r fP ar .l ^ rom l l . s great natural ' Manifold and Edale, showing hti-v 
KSl va|lays splendidly they fit into the general picture. 

KrS'i£L..-? ,a ^ IIes . of the Lower - Appendices include a stratigraphic 
roomrerous, : in,; .places . nch in summarv and a alnssarv _■ . • 


signs of flagging. To a mixture of 
Henri Fabro and. Conan Doyle, add 
a touch of Robert Ripley and you 
have one of the most successful of 
modern zoological recipes. There is 
nothing intrinsically wrong - with 
this : the subject is quite fasdnat- 
i lie, bo til 1 11 the complex! ty of 
migratory behaviour and in the 
ingenuity of those who have 
attempted to unravel it. A bird 
that can navigate by tho stars Is no 
less interesting than the ornitholo- 
gist who hired a planetarium to 
prove it. Nowadays, the emphasis is 
not so much on the migration itself 
(although a 20,000-mile journey by 



style that -shamelessly begins Its 
sentences With “And” 'or " But ”, 
The publishers may have -felt that 
even such a popular subject ns this 
requires some leavening, but the 
line Illustrations suggest a Loral dis- 
respect for the reader. Some nre 
unbelievably crude, while those of 
the electric catfish and the salmon 
nlevln would hardly flutter a 
child’s scribbling pad. To add to 
the books ' on animal migration 
would be justified if the author 
brought more clari ty or a new 
approach to the subject. As it U, 
the reader la much better served 
by what he can already 'get from u 
-public library. 
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By P. J. P. Whitehead where, as in the tropical re 


_ and mobility 

make serious study vital, especially 

dons or 


D. W. YALDEN and P. A; MORRIS I 
The Lives of Bsis ■ 


longevity mid mobili 
ke ser. 

the Americas, the 'direct involve- 
ment of the vampire bat In, the 
dissemination of rabies concerns 
public and animal heljth, ■ 


Bats have long 'stimulated human 
interest, and have their assured 
place in folklore and fable, in 
Aesop as in the early natural his- 
tory of Aristotle and - Pliny. They 
have certainly existed since the 
early Eocene, .although fossils to 
chart, their evolutionary progress, 
are scarce and their origin from 
primitive Insectivorous- tnamtyials 


tem of echo-location by which many' 
species 'navigate and seek Insects 
in the dark. An. obvious parallel 
exists between bat sonar and echo- 
location devices for the blind ; bat 
wings provide a living laboratory of 
circulatory physiology, . and the 
mechanisms of 1 hibernation are 
important' to the study of thermo- 
regulation. There Is, too, an lncrea»r 
ing awareness of the. importance of 


must be presumed. In ' number of conservation In fee UvoB of these 
species .second among mammals 'uhljsual animals. V/i '. i : - 

22i y / ‘ = These and many other aipects of 

' cWroOter^ Ufe eie drekh together 
in UiTs Book. Tips authors give, a 

play of diversification. 


triiildon 


major features arid, dis* 
.ch^: families Ipw which 


■ Although to . many people: bqts the many ienora. 'of-. bats eta ciasst- 
remain mysterious creatures; they 'fled. TH -------- - - - - 

have been nevertheless th'^ ‘subjects is Ta ij 

of many bloldmca! jnyestignpdns 'ifijaium- of. the broad ipactrunr. of 

m >Wogy- U gives, a V^Udbfor med 
•{% ;..thv mydrtfa . tif. ; tiie ecQS/stem ;acfibunt of. ; tlie pattern ; of adept?; 
hw been Realize' J,: gd, to e^ple, riopt^fchas ■eriabfo^bBts to «xo)pLt;, 


r pact pf .the book 
no cofoprehensive 


any case, this sort of instruction is 
readily available elsewhere. 

The chapter on parasites, stimu- 
lating and challenging though it is. 
takes for granted that the collector 
or butterflies and moths ought id 
show a proper scientific regard for 
tlie insects that destroy them. An 
ideal stnte of affairs certainly, but 
rather too much to expect from the 
nverage hobbyist on whose support 
the success of this book will ulti- 
mately depend. 

Even if this new entomological 
venture contains more than U 
absolutely necessary to achieve its 

K urposo. it nevertheless launches 
oldly and with imagination an 
ambitious nml worthwhile project. 
And since it is to become the last 
word on British and Irish Lepl- 
doptera. as well as an expensive 
work of reference, buyers will 
expect to find the highest standards 
in all its aspects. 

Bird people 

By Philip Burton 


LEN HILL and EMMA WOOD : 
Penguin Millionaire 
The Story ,of. Birdlaiid. 

144pp. Newton Abbot : David end 
Charles. £3.50. 

ERIC SIMMS : 

Birds of the Air 
191pp. Hutchinson. £4.50. 

Both ' these boohs nre auto- 
biographies, ■ although Leu lUll’a 
Penguin Millionaire is obstensibly 
about his remarkable bird garden 


a small bird will always be a stag- 
gering fact), but on the navigation- 
al and orientational problems in- 
volved. Thus “ migration ” books 
rarely omit the mormyrid fishes, 
even though their ■ remarkable eleo- 
trical system serves a navigation 
little connected with migration. 

Philip Street has wisely . added 
navigation to his title. He .then 
adopts the familiar recipe, ; couch- . 


in the Cotswolds. They provide an 
Interesting contrast, both in style 
and suhjcct-iuatMr. Though both 


are crammed with anecdotes and 
information which should appeal 
to tt wide audience of bird lovers, 
I feel -that ultimately Len Hill’s 
less sophisticated approach has 
succeeded where Eric Simms has 
f idled. 

Since reading ltU bnnli, 1 feci I 
know Len Hill, whereas Eric Simms 
< remains 'for- me a slightly mysterious 
figure. ' In stylistic terms the dif- 
ference is probably that Len* Hill 
concentrates on fewer topics, end 
expands thorn with Infectious en- 
thusiasm, while . Simms's narrative 
too often becomes a catalogue of 
places, people or birds, with incl- 
dcnts : rather briefly recounted. 
Nevertheless, anyone with an 
interest in bird' people as well as 
birds will went to possess, both 
books. 
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Thu Auction Rooms. Old King Street, Bs'Jl • 
Tel (0225) 60201 

THURSDAY, 16th SEPTEMBER AT 111 

SALE OF PRINTED BOOK 

TfffiSSffiSftS' ® e nbral literature, uni 

H?ST(>R y AP ETC THAVEL ’ ENQLISH LITERATlIISIr 
Including: f 

?2J4» Woodlanders 3 vols. 10B7. Combe. N*te ; 
1815. Syntax Toure. 3 vo!s. 1055. Edwartb k 
Botanic Gardens 2 vols. Gissmg. Workers a Nt' 
author' ia8 °' Hnd othor First Etlitiuns by the ur 

Also an interesting collection ol autonraub lenwt 

htfrw ?i ss nB 10 i? ,B son Hnd a fi**nes ol 31 *u 
by Capt. .Marryat to E. Howard 1832-38. 1* 

18,h SEPTEMBER, HI*. 
io a p.m. and the morning of Safe. . -- 

Cals. 32p by post from iho Auctlonear's Olflce. u 


1^1 Wisigef So 

ESTATE AGENTS • AUCTIONEERS • VALUERS 

By Order ol Iho Trustees ot (ho Qrowepot I# 
Hia Grnco tlm Duka ol Wnalhttnslar. iTO. W- 
Important Sale by Auqllon-' 
upon tho promises, of pari pf ihe- jjj' 

GROSVENOR LIBRARY OF 

Hems of Marble, Fireplaces, 

Outdoor Ellncis, removed, to ol 

Eaton hall BBTAqa ^iaaB^fc... :• 

EATON. /% 

Wednerday, Thursday and ‘ 22nd, 23rd Sfid 

September, al 10.30 a.«nJ r Mcn day. Viewing ; Su 
Monday anil Tuesday. 10ih, 20th and 21st Septi 
10 a.ni to 4 p.m. Catalogues price 5.1 50 from lfw:A) 

• ears. Wingeit and Sor.. 

24-25 CHESTER STREET, WREXHAM Lift 

Telephone:: 53553 (4 linas) 


| Order Form 

J Please fill in the form below Irt block capita^ 
i with the copy for your announcement 
^tjdfeaa below. 

ARB : : ^ 

60p per line (minimum £1.80) Box Numfe^W 


CLASSIFIED AD VERTISEMENTS 

Ihe SOUTHERN EDUCATION 

and library board 

library service 

; Th _ Board's Library Department provides a co m Pr®‘ 

i s*5JE?WSv -5* »' h =” u ^ rS 

u Armagh Cily on completion ol a new headquarlera 
building- 

Applications are Invited, from suitably qualified 
persons, for the following posts : 

I 1. DIVISIONAL LIBRARIAN— 

^ NEWRY DIVISIONAL LIBRARY 

The Newry Division, one of mreetoba created In the 

WTBaSSSSt^ 

■SS&SS&sseigSB 

library. 

Salary Scale :-£3,825-£4,095 per annum. 

2. LIBRARIAN — NEWRY BRANCH LIBRARY 

The Branch Librarian will be responsible, through the 
DIvUnTl Librarian, to the Assistant Chief Llbjanan-- 
Publlc Services, for the efficient operation of the 

• Scants must be qualified Librarians with the ability 
to communicate eaSly with a wide cross section of 
the public and lo supervise staff.’ 

Salary Scale :-£2,922-£3,702 per annum. 





3. ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS— 

LIBRARY HEADQUARTERS (3 POSTS) 

The parsons appointed will be responsible through Ihslr 
lection heads to an Assistant Chief Librarian Appli- 
canla must be qualified Librarians and should ham on 
Interest in school ilbrarlanshlp, audio visual material, 
looal history, cataloguing and muslo. 

Salary Scale :-£2,922-£3,282 per annum. 


4. SENIOR LIBRARY ASSISTANT— 

NEWRY DIVISIONAL LIBRARY 

The Senior Library Assistant will be dire oily r ®®P?£* 
slble to the Divisional Librarian and will asslpl In the 
day-to-day operation of the Division. * 

Applicants muBt have at least one - 


T^e possession of Ihe pity ^dGUHdft Library Assiet- 
ahls Certificate would be an advantage. 

Salary Scale t-£2,529-£2,853 per annum 

All the above poets attract a. cost of living supplement 
of £312 per annum In addition to salary scale, 

Application forms and farther P« tlculara at^obtolfr 
eie, ONLY ON RECEIPT OF A STAMPED ADDRESSED 
FOOLSCAP ENVELOPE, from the Personnel Officer, 
The Southern Education and Lmrary Soard, 3 Charte- 
mont Place, The Mall, Armagh BTfll 8AZ, *o_ whom 


mom rww, .h™ , ... |U __ 

completed applications must be returned not later than 
4.00 p-m. on Monday, September 20, 1676. 

Canvaaslrig will dleauaHfy. _l 


His/her task will consist of teaching and 
research in general linguistics. Applicants arc 


LtaLBLVll »■ B v "7— CP. * * , ... 

required to be thoroughly acquainted with 
modem linguistics aoid to have a sound 
knowledge ahd experience In the theory and 
practice of sociolinguistics. -Ejtpericnqe in the 




The position will possibly be contractually 
limited to 4 years. Applications should be . 
submitted in Writing and accompanied by a 
• curriculum vitae and references within . 

3 weeks. . •- . • • ' , . 

Fqr applications and for further information . 

write to; Vacaturecommissie, Df.C;E..Snow, • 
vakgroep AlgenieneTaalwetenscnap, Spm 

Amsterdam, The Ned^rlandS, Q u <?ring ^ 

ntiml^r'pps. p ' «• ' <■' 


SPECIAL 
SERVICES 
LIBRARIAN 

£4 # 986-£5 f 292 

Lambeth Libraries require an memajlc, i enlhusiasne 
Chartered Librarian (male or female) to * B lL® 
charaa of a wide range of library services. These 
include services to old people's homes, hospitals, 
prisons, remand homes ar^ hospitals. ... 

In addition the person appointed will be n »gmsible 
lor co-ordlnallng an act ve and expandmg lUQracy 
programme. It la therefore asse? 1101 tha * ‘ h ® 
successful candldale has the ability to select 
suitable material and to advise those working with 

Theabimy to Blaise with and relate to the local 
community le essential. An appropriate degree 
could ba an advantage but-it is more ir nportani. . 

• that the successful candidate. has experfenoe or a 
demonstrable Interest In servloea to an Inner 

For farther Information and applfMtlon fornJ ■ 
telephone' 781 0901, ext. 80, or 761 1931 (24-hour 
answering service), London Borough rf Lambjth 
nirAriorata of Amenity Services, 14 Knights mih, 
wSf Norwood, SE27. Closing date, 24th September, 


LAMBETH 


The following London posts 
are available: 

Assistant Keeper 

to lake charge of an odliorial section concerned 
‘either wilh collecting, editing and Indexing information 
lor the National Register of Archives or with preparing 
a series of guides to source material. Some admini- 
strative and Held work also Involved. 

Research Assistant 

. to collect, prepare, edit, end Index material for 
incorporation in the National Register oi Afch vea o 
lor publication ; and deni With requests for historical 
Information 

All candidates must have a degree with 1st or 2nd 
class honours, or an equivalent or higher qualification, 
preferably in hiBtory. Good reading knowledge of Latin 
and one modern foreign European language essential. 

SALARIES: AK First Class £5,180 to L7.J85 1 AK 
Second Class £3,170 lo £4,675 : BA Qrflde J *? 

£5.230 : RA Grade II £2.025 lo £4,305. ^vef of appoint- 
ment and starting salary according to age. qualifications 
and experience. Non-coptrlbutory pension scheme. 

Fdr further details and an application form (to ha 
returnee by September 30. 1076) write to Civil Service 
Commission, Alencon Link Basmgstoke. Hampshire 
RG21 1JB. or telephone Basingstoke (0258 ) 68551 
(answering service operates outside office houn ( or 
London 01-839 1992 (24-hour answering service). 
Please quote ref. G(34)3B2. 




■ ^ 

Assistant Librarian-Cataloguer 

C3,SB1-C3,BB7 pa Inoludlng London welghllng 

»V wSS: 

D g6 ad InlUally at our Hanoon location, the P? 8 . 1 * *“, u .*?„ be 
DuHmM * lnciud? SSBUkfW HriffrtSi 

sap j^bsljs. sfeS “ 5 

sclenca or buslnoss studios sub]act. 

Assistant Librarian 

E3.Z07-EJ.B67 Including Loudon weighting 

SSet jSFJMStoaMy «tMS . 


I LIBRARIANS 

LOTHIAN REGIONAL 
COUNCIL 

EDOcA'noS oP 

UUHAIUAN 

Duiloa - will lnclurio_ moierinis 
selDctlon and procowino. rtiuWl 
SvSorir work. Jnu encourtiui-nionl 

of lfto ItWolliBoni «w ut iho HD- 
"“la-vca to es.asa plus caia 

SU ^urlCtr f pa Mlculnxo and opiWIea- 
II on ror.ua from the nanl»Jrjr. «<■«! 
Lathlnn CaliPBD uf Hiini'ff 
cation. Mailorthanta Siroot. U»U»* 
gala LKWH luu. 


1VSWIC11 CIVIC COLLEGI5 


K'lAAjti-fejfBPJn I 


Vliuinifa ' ■■■ . 

wlltiln - 1 I 10 Ubrarlon Scplo 

*& a . Jttt-MKBU sax- 


IVIIUUiaraA 

ralurnad by September 20. 


Middlesex Polytechnic 


THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR HIGHER 

EDUCATION, LIMERICK 

THOMOND COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 

Applications ere Invited for the following vaoancy: 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN I 

atlon service experience is deairabie. 

SALARY. £3,088 to £3,800 

Plug £io0 p.a,/ marriage. £70 p.a./chlld .allowances; 
together with othar benefits. . . ~ - 

Application' material . 

National InsBtiite lor Hlgher ^d^afion. Llmerlck lr^ 
land, lo bd completad and returned by Friday, pclooer 


‘"'37 liour, i) day wok. IB UW*' 

RS!T l o 

^^SSrolMO 1 tor rippllrHi 


NX 

ubpicmuer, 


TWliq 
rsing del 


LEIJPS 

CITV COUNCIL 
nutin utmento^ LE isy RK ' 

Linruuuea Diyiaioi* 

' LIBRARIAN 

• ' pwa ^sia p.a. BUppKpnfliK* 
Thl* Boil la ej .High 




ST. GEORGE'8 HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SaiOOL 

1 llnlvcrsLlY at London i 
I.IRllAHV ASSISTANT ronuhad 
tar new rsnandlns library 1q. und-or- 
,nkc Bonerel dutlrs. rart-ularly 
rciaicrl to ctrculeiion aruitom- 
nuioriiod ta«» Siislfin. Library 
c-snortonce dHlnhla. 

BdI.itv. on ecok- na.i^B-LJ-Vra 
plus E-ioa ptr annum London allow- 

fln %plttallon forme ayauabto rrom 

BUCKINGHAMS II IHC 
AV l.CSl Wirt' V AIK 
Ajvision 

AV KfS , Vn. , l , 'SMffiia OL 

Mina M !.'% ISSuKri." R Sc, 

(fllris* iirdinnmr. Rchool 
710 «n rod] 

S r tins academic yrar, .-™- 
Ibrarinn la miuTreo lu .develop » 
inn fM.|Urx in thla Im lldipg .ia.n 
hrary ruiounco ran Ira wrvlno Jhe 
wiuiId schnol. Tl'0 .ytffiHanWlI 
bo " mwni) n r of llio KJiniUifl BlMf, . 
walk Inn clmoly wUn lionds or oj- 
panmonu un turnculum dovniup- 

,l,r> Tnn eelnry will bn Bento 3 

ln *Bnn!av*l Mpunso* uji lo - 

i’abiD In niH™ vort cases . oleu * 
nutisine aitowi 
■ ilitra unabto to 

^¥unhtr cKIniu end nferfcnUon 
• cAMiiqroonailiRE . 

wtL 5gU F d^l * ND . . 

BRNIOR ASSISTANT DRnAKIAN 
iReeder ATOj ea.eaa « v 

ifflriSKS';- 

Mutratuy. 

mEh'-' . 


'bm £2,829-£3.338 including London 


coll ec Hone Includi 


Slid Primed Books for 

yafidh Officer. ■ 

fedeSSbrniriBi , 

ncludina CWneae ■ >r 




J, 9 ^'HcatibR:axjid'..M ‘l-j ‘■•■y": l ;: ,; 

Ihik^ihtiiwafV; 












